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INTRODUCTION 


The beginnings of rhetoric—the Homeric poems—Themi- 
stocles and Pericles—the influence of the Sophists—Sicily 
the birthplace of rhetoric as an art—the Western or Sicilian 
school (Corax—Tisias—Gorgias—A gathon—Polus—Licym- 
nius — Evenus — Alcidamas — Lycophron — Polycrates — 
Callippus — Pamphilus) — Thrasymachus—the Eastern or 
fonic school (Protagoras—Prodicus—Hippias—T heodorus— 
Theodectes)—deeay of rhetoric—Demetrius of Phalerum— 
treatment of rhetoric in Plato’s Gorgias and Phaedrus— 
other rhetorical works by Aristotle—date of the Rhetoric— 
Aristotle and Demosthenes—Aristotle and Isocrates—the 
dtheturica ad Alexandrum—text of the Rhetoric. 


Ruertoric, in the general sense of the use of language 
in such a manner as to impress the hearers and in- 
fluence them for or against a certain course of action, 
is as old as language itself and the beginnings of 
social and political life. It was practised and highly 
esteemed among the Greeks from the earliest times. 
The reputation of Odysseus and Nestor as speakers, 
the reply of Achilles to the embassy entreating him 
to take the field again, the trial-scene represented on 
the shield of Achilles, bear witness to this, and justify 
the opinion of the ancient Greeks that Homer was 
the real father of oratory. After the age of Homer 
and Hesiod and the establishment of democratic in- 
stitutions, the development of industry and com- 
merce and the gradually increasing naval power of 
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Athens compelled statesmen to become orators. 
Themistocles and Pericles were the foremost states- 
men of their time. The former, although not 
specially distinguished for eloquence, was regarded 
as a most capable speaker; the latter was a great 
orator. It is much to be regretted that none of his 
speeches has survived; but some idea of their lofty 
patriotism may be gained from those put into his 
mouth by Thucydides, while the genuine fragments, 
several of which have been preserved in Aristotle, 
are characterized by impressive vividness. 


The next step in the development of Greek prose 
and Rhetoric must be set down to the credit of the 
Sophists. Whatever opinion may be held, from a 
moral standpoint, of the teaching of these much- 
discussed professors of wisdom and of its effects on 
the national life and character, it is generally con- 
ceded that they have a claim to be considered the 
founders of an artificial prose style, which ultimately 
led to the highly-finished diction of Plato and Demo- 
sthenes. It is usual to make a distinction between 
eastern (Ionic) and western (Sicilian) sophistical 
rhetoric, the representatives of the former payifig 
attention chiefly to accuracy (cpoérea), those of 
the latter to beauty (evérea), of style. 

The birthplace of Rhetoric as an art was the island 
of Sicily. According to Cicero,® Aristotle, no doubt 
in his lost history of the literature of the subject 
(2uvaywy?) texvav), gives the following account of 
its origin. After the expulsion of the “ tyrants ” 
(467 B.c.), a number of civil processes were insti- 


@ Cicero, Brutus, xii. 46. 
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tuted by citizens, who had been previously banished 
and then returned from exile, for the recovery of 
property belonging to them which had been illegally 
confiscated by the tyrants. This made it necessary 
for the claimants to obtain assistance from others, 
and the Sicilians, “‘an acute people and born con- 
troversialists,” supplied the want in the persons of 
Corax and Tisias (both of Syracuse), who drew up a 
system which could be imparted by instruction, and 
a set of rules dealing with such questions as were 
likely to arise. These two may therefore claim to 
have been the founders of technical Rhetoric, al- 
though Aristotle, in an early lost work called the 
Sophast, gives the credit to the philosopher Empedo- 
cles, whose pupil Gorgias is said to have been. 

Corax @ was the author of the first of the numerous 
“Arts ”’ (réyvat, handbooks of Rhetoric), and to 
him is attributed the definition of it as “ the artificer 
of persuasion” (ce.Bois Snpsovpyds). The speech 
was divided into three parts—exordium (rpooipiov), 
arguments constructive and refutative (dyaves), and 
epilogue (ériAoyos), or into five, with the addition of 
narrative (Sujyyous), which followed the exordium, 
and *rapexBdces.2 It may be assumed that he 
also wrote speeches® for his clients to learn and 
deliver in the courts, as it was no doubt the rule in 
, ._ * Thessophists and rhetoricians here mentioned are limited 

(with the exception of Demetrius of Phalerum) to those whose 
names actually occur in the Rhetorie. 

» Apparently not to be understood in the more usual 
senses of “ perversions ” (of forms of government), or “‘digres- 
sions” (in a book or speech), but in that of “auxiliaries,” 
subsidiary aids to the speech (mpos értxouplay rv Neyoudvur, 
quoted in Stephanus, Thesaurus, from the Prolegomena to 


Hermogenes). 
“eé Such writers were called “ logographers”’ (see ii. 11.7). 
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Syracuse, as at Athens, that the litigant should at 
least create the impression that he was conducting 
his own case. 

His pupil Tistas, also the author of an “ Art,”’ iy 
said to have been the tutor of Gorgias, Lysias, and 
Isocrates, and to have accompanied the first-named 
on his embassy to Athens. He laid even greater 
stress than his master on the argument from prob- 
ability (eixés) which he regarded as more valuable 
than truth @ 

Goretas of Leontini (c. 483-375 B.c.) first attracted 
the attention of Greece proper when he visited 
Athens as an ambassador (427 B.c.) from his native 
place, with the object of obtaining assistance against 
Syracuse. His view of rhetoric was that it was only 
a means of persuasion, and he was careful to explain 
that his only object was to make his pupils skilful 
rhetoricians, able to speak on every subject; either 
for or against, and not, like certain other sophists, 
to teach them virtue or wisdom. This made him 
pay greater attention to the style than to the subject 
matter of his discourses. In addition to fragments 
of these, from which there are several quotations 
preserved in the Rhetoric, two extant orations (En- 
comium of Helen and Defence of Palamedes) are now 
generally considered to be his. An “ Art” of Rhe- 
toric has also been assigned to him. Regarded as 
the creator of artificial Greek prose, his writings were 
distinguished by flowery ornamentation, poetical 
colouring, unusual phraseology (as shown in the use 
of rare, compound, and poetical words), and many 


@ On the relation of a fragment in Dorie (Oxvyrhynchus 
Papyri, iii. p. 27) to the réyva: of Corax and Tisias see W. 
R. Roberts in Classical Review, Feb. 1904. 
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new rhetorical figures, for the employment of which 
the contemptuous term “ to gorgiaze ” was invented. 
He further introduced an artificial and symmetrical 
structure of sentences and periods, which gave the 
impression of metre. According to Diodorus Siculus 
(xii.-53), the Athenians were astounded at his un- 
common style, his use of antitheses, his evenly 
balanced clauses of equal length, and the similarity 
of the (beginnings or) endings of words. Gomperz % 
remarks that the English counterpart of the style of 
Gorgias is euphuism. In the Platonic dialogue, in 
the first part of which Gorgias takes a prominent 
part, it is noticeable that he is treated more leniently 
than might have been expected, considering Plato's 
opinion of rhetoric as taught and practised by him 
and his successors. 

AGaTHON (c. 447-401 B.c.), an Athenian, was by 
profession a tragedian. His beauty and affected 
manners made him the butt of the comic poets.2 A 
pupil of Gorgias, he imitated the flowery language, 
antitheses, and parallelisms of his master, and was 
fond of using the rhetorical figure antonomasia, the 
use of an epithet or patronymic instead of the name 
of a person. His first victory with a tragedy at the 
Lenaea is celebrated in the Platonic dialogue Sym- 
posium, in which he is one of the interlocutors. 

Potus, of Agrigentum, the favourite pupil of 
Gorgias, is one of the interlocutors in the Platonic 
Gorgias. In this he is attacked by Socrates, and the 
special attention paid by him to the ornamentation 
of his speeches and his affected style are severely 
criticized. He was the author of an “ Art,” of 


« Greek Thinkers, i. 478 (Eng. tr.). 
» Aristophanes, Thesmophoriazusae, 100. 
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which some fragments are preserved in Plato and 
Aristotle. 

Licymnius, pupil of Gorgias and a dithyrambic 
poet, was the author of an “ Art.” He invented a 
number of unnecessary technical terms,? and classified 
nouns under the heads of the proper, compound, 
synonymous or quasi-synonymous, and single words 
or periphrases intended to take the place of nouns 
(xtipia, otviera, adeAdd, eridera). By some he is 
considered to be a different person from the dithy- 
rambic poet. 

Evenvs, of Paros, elegiac poet and sophist, contem- 
porary of Socrates, wrote an “ Art” and rhetorical 
rules or examples in verse.® 

Aucrpamas, of Elaea in Aeolis in Asia Minor, was 
the pupil and successor of Gorgias, the chief and last 
representative of his rhetorical school. A rival and 
opponent of Isocrates, against whom his treatise On 
the Sophists (now generally accepted as genuine), is 
directed, he lays stress upon the superiority of ex- 
tempore speeches to those written out. His writings 
are characterized by a bombastic style, excessive use 
of poetical epithets and phrases, and far-fetched 
metaphors. They are drawn upon in the Rhetoric 
(iii. 3. 1) to illustrate the “ frigid ”’ or insipid style. 

Another critic ¢ describes his style as rather coarse 
and. commonplace (kouvorepov). He was also the author 
of an “ Art” and of a show-speech Messeniacus,® a 
reply to the Archidamus of Isocrates. 

Lycoruron, pupil of Gorgias, and, like Alcidamas, 
condemned in the Rhetoric for the frigidity of his style. 
¢ Rhetoric, in. 12.2; Plato, Phaedrus, 267 c. 

> Phaedr us, 267 B. 


¢ Dion. Halic., De fsaeo, xix. (v.1. nevdrepov, “* emptier ”’). 
@ Rhetoric, i. 13. 2. 
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He appears to have specially affected the use of 
periphrases. He declared that the accident of noble 
birth was utterly valueless, and described law as 
merely a compact, ‘‘ a mutual guarantee among men 
that justice will be preserved.” ¢ 

Potycrates, of Athens, sophist and rhetorician, 
contemporary of Isocrates, whose displeasure he 
incurred by his Defence of Busiris and Accusation of 
Socrates. ‘The former is criticized by Isocrates in his 
Busiris and its defects pointed out. A Panegyric on 
Helen, formerly attributed to Gorgias, is by some 
considered the work of Polycrates. He also wrote 
eulogies on such trifling subjects as mice (Rhetoric, 
ii. 24. 6), pots, salt, pebbles. He appears to have at 
one time enjoyed a certain reputation as an orator, 
but Dionysius of Halicarnassus severely censures his 
style, describing him as “empty in things that 
matter, frigid and vulgar in epideictic oratory, and 
without charm where it is needed.” ® 

Of Caturppus and Pampuinus, each the writer of 
an “ Art,” nothing more seems to be known than the 
reference to them in the Rhetoric.© They are said 
to have paid special attention to skill in drawing 
conclusions. 

Turasymacuus, of Chalcedon (c. 457-400 B.c.), 
sophist and rhetorician, was regarded as the inventor 
of the“ mixed ” style of oratory, half-way between 
the varied and artificially-wrought style of Antiphon 
and Thucydides and the plain and simple style of 
Lysias. Its excellence consisted in condensing the 
ideas and expressing them tersely, which was especi- 
ally necessary in genuine rhetorical contests. AI- 
though he rounded off his sentences in periods, 


“a Politics, iii. 9. 8. ’ De Isaeo, 20. ¢ ii, 23. 21. 
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marked by a paeanic rhythm ® at the beginning and 
the end, he by no means favoured the reduction of 
prose to rhythmical verse. He was the first to direct 
attention to the importance of delivery (dréxKpicis). 
In addition to an “ Art,” and a work on common- 
places (adoppui, starting-points ; or, resources), he 
wrote “ Compassion speeches,’ ® intended to excite 
the emotions of the hearers, a method of persuasion 
to which he attached great importance. 


The rhetoricians mentioned above, with the ex- 
ception of Thrasymachus, may be regarded as repre- 
sentatives of the Sicilian or western school. <A brief 
account may here be given of the best known sophists 
(the name by which they distinguished themselves 
from the mere rhetorician) belonging to Greece 
proper and the eastern colonies. 

Protacoras (c. 485-415 B.c.), of Abdera, was a fre- 
quent visitor to Athens and a friend of Pericles. He 
was the author of the famous dictum, ‘‘ Man is the 
measure of all things,”’ that is, there is no such thing 
as absolute truth, but things are such as they appear 
to one who perceives them. He was the first to 
enter upon the scientific study of language, ‘and 
wrote on accuracy of style (op@oérea)*; he also 
distinguished the genders of nouns,? the tenses and 
moods of verbs, and the various modes and farms of 
address (interrogation, response, command, entreaty). 
He taughi his pupils to discuss commonplaces from 


@ See Rhetoric, iii. 8. 4-6. 

> Rhetorie, iii. 1. 73 ep. Plato, Phaedrus, 267 c. 

¢ Others take this to mean that he adopted a simple or 
straightforward style as contrasted with the affected Sicilian 
rhetoric (Thompson on Phaedrus, 267 c). 

4 See iii. 5. 5 note. 
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opposite points of view and the art of making 
the weaker (worse) cause appear the stronger, by 
which success in a case which otherwise appeared 
hopeless was frequently attained. The first to call 
himself a sophist, he was the first teacher who de- 
manded a fee for his instruction. His character is 
severely handled in the Platonic dialogue called after 
him, and his theory of knowledge attacked in the 
Theaetetus. 

Propicus, of Ceos, an island in the Aegean, is best 
knowr for his moral apologue of the Choice of Her- 
cules (between virtue and vice). The date of his 
birth and death is uncertain, but he was at any rate 
junior to Protagoras. He paid special attention to 
the use of synonyms and the accurate distinction of 
words of kindred meaning. 

Hippias, of Elis, depicted in the two Platonic 
dialogues (of doubtful genuineness), was a veritable 
polymath. His numerous studies embraced grammar 
and the cultivation of a correct and elevated style of 
expression. He also interested himself in political 
matters, and, by comparing the forms of government 
and institutions of different states, laid the foundation 
of political science. 

THroporus (fi. c. 412 B.c.), of Byzantium, is men- 
tioned by Plato * as a most excellent “ tricker-out ”’ 
of speeches (Aoyodaidados). He was the author of 
an ‘ Art,” and invented a number of new terms or 
“ novelties ” (kaw), introducing additional divisions 
of the speech. According to Cicero,’ Lysias once 
gave lessons in rhetoric, but abandoned it for writing 
forensic speeches for others, on the ground that 


An @ Phaedrus, 266"; Cicero, Orator, xii. 39. 
> Brutus, xij. 48. 
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Theodorus was more subtle than himself in techni- 
calities, although feebler in oratory. 

THEODECTES (c. 380-344 B.c.), of Phaselis in Pam- 
phylia, Greek tragic poet and rhetorician, was the 
pupil of Isocrates and an intimate friend of Aristotle. 
He at first wrote speeches for litigants, but: later 
turned his attention to tragedy. He is said to have 
written at least fifty dramas. The Mausolus was 
written at the request of Artemisia, widow of the 
prince of Caria, to be recited at his funeral. Theo- 
dectes was the author of an “ Art ”’ in both prose and 
verse, and is coupled by Dionysius of Halicarnassus # 
with Aristotle as the author of the division of the 
parts of speech into nouns, verbs, and connecting 
particles (conjunctions). He agreed with Aristotle 
as to the use of the paeanic rhythm, and supported 
the view that prose should be rhythmical, but not 
metrical. His extraordinary memory and skill in 
solving puzzles were celebrated. 


After Greece had lost her freedom and Athens 
her independence as the result of the battle of 
Chaeronea (338), political oratory gradually declined, 
its place being subsequently taken by the rhetoric 
of the schools, characterized by a highly artificial 
and exaggerated style, the so-called Asianism. 
Mention may be made, however, of Demetrius of 
Phalerum (c. 350-288 B.c.), appointed ruler of Athens 
by Cassander (317-307 B.c.). A versatile writer, 
he was the author of historical, political, and 
philosophical treatises, collections of the fables of 
Aesop and noteworthy moral maxims (xpeiu:), and 


@ Demosthenes, 48; Quintilian, i. 4. 18. 
» For the Theodectea (Ithetoric, ii. 9. 9) see later, 
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of a lost treatise on Rhetoric in two books.¢ The 
work On Interpretation, dealing with the different 
kinds of style, the period, hiatus, and rhetorical 
figures, which has come down to us under his name, 
is really of much later date. According to Cicero,® 
“ he was the first who altered the character of oratory, 
rendering it weak and effeminate, and preferred to 
be thought agreeable rather than dignified. His 
flow of language is calm and placid, embellished by 
metaphor and metonymy. But his speeches seem 
to me.to have a genuine Attic flavour.”” Quintilian 
says: “although he was the first to alter the style 
of oratory for the worse, I must confess that he 
was an able and eloquent speaker, and deserves to 
be remembered as almost the last of the Attic orators 
worthy to be called by that name.” ¢ 

The writers of the “ Arts’ which preceded the 
great work of Aristotle had almost entirely devoted 
their attention to forensic oratory, adapted to the 
requirements of the law courts, for which delibera- 
tive oratory, the language of the public assembly, 
although the nobler of the two, was neglected. Epi- 
deictic or display oratory “ may certainly be said to 


@ A list of his works is given in the life of him by Diogenes 
Laertius. » Brutus, ix. 38, Ixxxii. 2853 Orator, xxvii. 92. 

¢ Inst. Orat. x. 1. $0. 

4 The chief object of epideictic or show-speeches was to 
give pleasure to the hearers, whose function in regard to 
them is defined (Rhetorir, i. 3. 2) as that of “critics” of the 
intellectual performance and ability of the speaker, rather 
than that of “judges” of anything of serious importance, 
as in deliberative and forensic oratory. Funeral orations 
and speeches at the great public assemblies come under this 
head (see also iii. 12.5). Quintilian (Jnst. Orat. ili. 8. 7) 
says that the only result or gain in epideictic oratory is 
praise, not anything of practical value. 
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have existed since the time of Gorgias, but it is noi 
spoken of as being on an equality with the two other 
branches. The creator of a systematic and scientific 
‘“‘ Art” of Rhetoric is Aristotle. The unsatisfactory 
character of previous productions, whose compilers 
had neglected the all-important subject of “ proofs ”’ 
and confined themselves chiefly to appeals to the 
emotions and things irrelevant to the matter in 
hand, induced him to attack the subject from the 
point of view of a philosopher and psychologist, not 
from that of the mere rhetorician, which assuredly 
Aristotle was not. 


Two of the Platonic dialogues, the Gorgias and the 
Phaedrus, deal more or less with the subject of 
rhetoric, although they differ as to the manner in 
which it is discussed and in the attitude adopted 
towards it. In the Gorgias, the earlier dialogue, the 
discussion mainly turns upon the meaning of the 
term—the nature of rhetoric not its value, and vari- 
ous definitions proposed are critically examined, 
amended, or narrowed down. Rhetoric is the arti- 
ficer of persuasion, and its function is to persuade the 
unintelligent multitude in the law courts and public 
assemblies in regard to justice and injustice. But 
the result of such persuasion is not the acquisition of 
knowledge; it merely produces belief, which is 
sometimes false, sometimes true, whereas knowledge 
is always true. The time at the speaker’s disposal is 
not sufficient for the thorough discussion of such im- 
portant subjects that leads to truth. Nevertheless, 
the practised rhetorician will be more successful than 
the expert in persuading his hearers on any subject 
whatever, even such matters as the building of walle 
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and dockyards, although he knows nothing about 
them. It is sufficient for him to have acquired the 
power of persuasion, which will enable him to con- 
vince an ignorant audience that he knows more than 
those who possess real knowledge. This is sufficient 
to show the great power of the rhetorician, which 
must not, however, be abused; but if it is, the 
teacher cannot be blamed.? 

Socrates himself, being asked to give his definition 
of rhetoric, replies that it is not an art at all, but a 
mere knack of gratifying and pleasing the hearer. 
It is a species of the genus flattery, like cookery (the 
art of making dainties), cosmetic (of adorning the 
person), and sophistic. Mind and body have, each 
of them, a really healthy condition and a condition 
that is only apparently healthy. The art that is 
concerned with the mind is the political art, its 
branches are legislation and justice; that which is 
concerned with the body has no special name, its 
branches are gymmastic and medicine. Each of 
these true arts has a sham counterpart; sophistic 
corresponding to legislation, rhetoric to justice, 
cosmetic to gymnastic, cookery to medicine. The 
end of the true arts is what is good for mind or body ; 
of the false, immediate gratification. Rhetoric is 
not a true art, and the power of the rhetorician is of 

, the slightest, since he can only carry out what seems 
to him to be best, not what he really wishes to attain 
—happiness and well-being. The paradoxes, that 
it is worse to do wrong than to suffer wrong, and that 
it is better for the wrongdoer to be punished than to 


@ Aristotle (Rhetoric, i. 1. 18) points out that the objection 
that rhetoric may be abused is applicable to everything 
ilfat is good and useful, except virtue. 
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escape punishment, lead to the conclusion that the 
only use of rhetoric is, if we have done wrong, to 
enable us to accuse ourselves (and similarly our 
parents, children, friends, or country) and to bring 
our misdeeds to light, that we may be punished and 
healed ; but, if an enemy is the offender, to prevent 
his being punished, so that he may spend the rest 
of his life in misery. 

The difference between Plato’s treatment of 
rhetoric in the Phaedrus and in the Gorgias and his 
attitude towards it are obvious.* The latter dealt 
chiefly with various definitions of rhetoric and its 
nature as expounded by its professors; the former 
is a philosophical theory of rhetoric as it ought to be, 
if it is to justify its claim to be considered a true art. 
It is not an out-and-out condemnation of sophistical 
rhetoric. Although the rules contained in the 
“ Arts’ of Thrasymachus, Theodorus, and others 
are rejected as absurd and useless, it is admitted that 
there is some practical benefit in its teaching.2 But 
it is unsystematic and, not being based upon truth, 
cannot be properly called an art, but is merely a 
preliminary training. 

The basis of the discussion is an erotic speech by 
Lysias (read by Phaedrus), which is criticized by 
Socrates with the object of showing the superiority 
of his own speech and method. According to him, 
this is chiefly shown in the due observation of the 
two great principles of generalization and division, 
which are effected by Dialectic, “ the coping-stone 
of all learning and the truest of all sciences,’’* to 


@ Cope, however, does not admit this, 

>’ On this cp. Rhetoric, i. 1. 12. 

¢ Republic, 534 x. Onthe relation of Rhetoric to Dialectic 
see Glossary. «* 
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which rhetoric is indebted for nearly everything of 
value that it contains. 

But the most important point is that the founda- 
tion of true rhetoric is psychology, the science of 
mind (soul), as already hinted in the definition here 
accepted by Plato (Wuyaywyia did Adyor, “ winning 
men’s minds by words,” as contrasted with the vague 
weiGots Sipuovpyds). The true rhetorician is as- 
sumed to have already settled the question whether 
all mind is one, or multiform. If it is multiform, he 
must know what are its different varieties ; he must 
also be acquainted with all the different forms of 
argument, and know what particular forms of it are 
likely to be effective as instruments of persuasion 
in each particular case. But a merely theoretical 
knowledge of this is not sufficient; he must have 
practical experience to guide him, and must be 
able to decide without hesitation to which class 
of mind his hearers belong and to seize the 
opportune moment for the employment of each 
kind of discourse. A knowledge of the various 
rhetorical styles and figures of diction is also a 
useful accessory. 

In view of these facts, the three (in particular the 
first two) books of Aristotle’s Rhetoric have been 
described as “ an expanded Phaedrus.” 2 Thus, the 
first book deals with the means of persuasion, the 
logical proofs based upon dialectic ; the second with 
the psychological or ethical proofs, based upon a 
knowledge of the human emotions and their causes, 
and of the different types of character. The ques- 
tions of style and arrangement (which are only 
cursorily alluded to in the Phaedrus in reference to 


*., 
@ Thompson, Introduction, p. xx. 
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the superiority of oral to written instruction) are 
treated, but less fully, in the third book. 


In addition to the Rhetoric, Aristotle was the author 
of several other rhetorical works, which have been 
lost. Six of these are mentioned in the Life ‘of him 
by Diogenes Laértius: (1) A collection of previous 
“ Arts’ of Rhetoric (Zvvaywy) reyvov), a kind of 
literary history of the subject; (2) a dialogue called 
Gryllus, written in commemoration of his friend of 
that name, who was the son of Xenophon and fell in 
the battle of Mantinea (362 B.c.); (3), (4), (5) simply 
called “ Arts ” of Rhetoric in two, one, and two books 
respectively ; (6) the T'heodectea (Rhetoric, iii. 9. 9). 
There has been considerable discussion as to the 
authorship of the last, but it is now generally agreed 
that it is an earlier work of Aristotle, re-edited later, 
dealing mainly with style and composition, and that 
he named it after his friend and pupil. Its identifica- 
tion with the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum is rejected. 


The date of the Rhetoric, which was written at 
Athens, is assigned to his second residence there 
(335-322), about 330 B.c. (at the earliest 335), al- 
though the exact year cannot be determined. The 
latest historical events which are referred to are: 
(ii. 23. 6) the embassy of Philip of Macedon to the 
Thebans, asking for a free passage for his army 
through their territory, so that he might attack 
Attica (Oct. Nov. 339); (ii. 23. 18) the peace con- 
cluded at Corinth soon after the accession of Alex- 
ander (autumn, 336); (ii. 24. 8) the attribution by 


° Cicero, De Oratore, xxxviii. 160: Mibrum, in quo expoggett 
dicendi artes omnium superiorum. 
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Demades of the responsibility for the misfortunes of 
Greece to Demosthenes, but there is nothing to 
show whether the reference is to a time before or 
after Chaeronea. In this connexion it may be noted 
that the political opponents of Demosthenes de- 
clared that all that was best in his speeches was 
borrowed from Aristotle, whereas Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus * endeavours to show that the Rhetoric was 
not written until after the delivery of the orator’s 
most important speeches. 

It is remarkable that Aristotle, while freely draw- 
ing upon Isocrates, whose name is mentioned seve: al 
times, to illustrate points of style, never once quotes 
from Demosthenes. The name of the latter occurs 
three times in the Rhetoric : in iii. 4. 3 itis suggested 
that the Athenian general, not the orator, is meant ; 
in ii, 24. 8 it occurs in reference to the fallacy of 
treating as a cause what is not really so; in ii. 23.3 
it is also doubtful whether the orator is referred to. 
Nothing is known of Nicanor, and if necessary to con- 
nect Demosthenes with the affair, it has been suggested 
to read Nicodemus, in whose murder he was suspected 
of being concerned (Demosthenes, Midzas, p. 549). 


Isocrates is most highly spoken of in the Phaedrus, 
but his relations with Aristotle were, according to 
ancient authorities, the reverse of friendly. ‘The 
chief reason for this seems to have been that Aristotle 
had started a school of Rhetoric, which threatened to 
endanger the popularity of that of his older rival. 
According to Cicero,’ “ Aristotle, seeing that Iso- 
crates was prospering and had a number of dis- 
tinguished pupils (the result of having removed his 
e,” First Letter to Ammaeus (ed. W. R. Roberts), 1901. 

» De Oratore, iii. 35. 141. 
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disputations from forensic and political causes and 
transferred them to an empty elegance of style), 
himself suddenly changed the form of his teaching 
almost entirely, slightly altering a verse in the 
Philoctetes.* The original has, ‘It is disgraceful to 
remain silent and allow barbarians to speak,’ where 
Aristotle substituted Jsocrates for barbarians. And 
so he ornamented and embellished the entire system 
of teaching rhetoric and united a knowledge of 
things with practice in speaking.” Further, Aristotle 
had attacked Isocrates, either in the Gryllus or the 
treatise on the different “ Arts’ of rhetoric, which 
called forth a lengthy reply from Cephisodorus, one 
of the pupils of Isocrates, in which various theories of 
Aristotle were criticized, and the philosopher himself 
stigmatized as a drunkard and a gourmandizer. Iso- 
crates himself is said to have entered the lists; for 
the reference to “three or four sophists of the 
common herd who pretended to know everything,” ® 
is supposed to be meant for Aristotle, who is also 
attacked in the fifth Letter of Isocrates. The numer- 
ous citations from Isocrates in the Ithetoric have been 
explained by the assumption that, in a revised edition 
of his work, Aristotle retained the examples of an 
earlier Ms., dating from a time (347) when Isocrates 
held the field and Demosthenes had not yet made 
his name. But the view is generally held that the 
Rhetoric was not published till at least ten years later, 
and in any case there seems no reason why a writer 
should not quote from the works of an unfriendly 
rival, if they seemed best suited for his purpose. 


A brief notice must here be given of the Rhetorica 


a . at 
* A lost play of Euripides. o Panathenaicus, 20. 
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ad Alexandrum, which gets its title from the admit- 
tedly spurious letter of dedication to the great 
Macedonian. More than half the length of our 
Rhetoric, it was formerly printed with Aristotle’s 
works as his. Its genuineness was first doubted by 
Erasmus, followed by the well-known commentator 
Vittorio (Victorius), who did not hesitate to ascribe 
it to Anaximenes (c. 380-320), an historian and rhe- 
torician of the time of Alexander the Great, whose 
tutor and friend he was and his companion in his 
Persian campaigns. Anaximenes is said to have 
been the first to practise extempore speaking, to have 
devoted his attention to all three branches of Rhe- 
toric, and to have written an “ Art.” The question 
of authorship is generally regarded as settled in 
favour of Anaximenes by the arguments of Spengel 
(who certainly is obliged to take considerable liberties 
in some passages of the text without ms. authority) 
and Wendland. Cope, whose Introduction to Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric contains a detailed analysis of the 
work and its language, and a full discussion of the 
question, supports Spengel’s view, while admitting 
that “ the evidence for the authorship of Anaximenes 
is not quite all that could be desired.” His opinion 
of the work itself, which he says may be fairly called 
“ An Art of Cheating,” is in the highest degree un- 
favourable. 

Other views are: (1) That it is a genuine work of 
Aristotle. This is supported by the former Presi- 
dent of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. (2) That 
it is a compilation by two, or even three hands, dating 


¢ Thomas Case (president 1904-1924), in his article 
§ Aristotle’ in the eleventh edition of the Hnacyclopedia 
Britannica. 
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at the earliest from the first or second century a.D., 
and showing such numerous and striking resemblances 
to the Rhetoric of Aristotle that it must have been 
based uponit.* (3) That it is a hodge-podge of very 
much later date. Other critics, however, maintain 
that the author (or authors) was unacquainted with 
Aristotle’s work, and that the resemblances between 
the two are not sufficiently strong to justify the 
theory of dependence. Further, the historical 
allusions in the Ad Alexandrum (regarded chronologic- 
ally) are taken to show that it preceded the Ehetoric 
of Aristotle, and was written about 340 8.c. There is 
nothing about the relations of Athens with Philip 
and Alexander, but the Athenian naval league, 
Sparta, and Thebes are often mentioned. The 
latest event referred to is the defeat of the Carthagin- 
ians in Sicily by Timoleon (343). The beginning of 
the treatise is first definitely spoken of by Syrianus 
(In Hermogenem Commentaria, 133. 9) a Neo-Platonist 
of the fifth century a.p.? 

Full information concerning the mss. of our 
Rhetoric and other matters connected with the text 
and arrangement of the work is given by A. Roemer 
in his critical edition (Teubner Series, 1899). The 
oldest and by far the best of the first-class ss. is 
the Paris A* of the eleventh century, which also 
contains the Poetics; those of the second class are 
all inferior. Midway between the two in point of 


* Barthélemy St. Hilaire, who includes it in his translation 
of the works of Aristotle, with a Preface in which he supports 
the above view. 

® For another account of the work consult Brzoska’s 
article Anaximenes in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyklopddie. 
To the Bibliography P. Wendland, Anaximenes von Lame 
psakos, 1905, may be added. ‘ 
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value is placed the old Latin translation by William 
of Moerbeke (thirteenth century), which, being ex- 
tremely literal, is frequently of considerable service 
in determining the text of the original ms. from 
which the translation was made. It is not, however, 
to be taken for granted that this vetusta translatio 
(Vet. Tr.) reproduces the text of only one ms.; 
further, it may represent in places a marginal gloss 
or conjectural reading ; also, Moerbeke’s knowledge 
of Greek is said to have been very limited. The 
conclusion arrived at by Roemer (p. lxix) is that the 
present text represents the fusion of two copies of 
unequal length, the shorter of which contains a 
number of haphazard insertions by the copyist from 
the longer recension or alterations of his own. The 
original text has perished. 

The genuineness of the whole of Book III., which 
originally may have been an independent supple- 
ment, has been disputed, but it is now generally 
recognized as Aristotle’s. The numerous gaps, lack 
of connexion and arrangement? (a common feature, 
indeed, of all the Aristotelian writings), and textual 
errors have been attributed to the unsatisfactory 
manner in which the reports of three different lectures 
were made and put together by his pupils and to the 
lecturer’s own faulty enunciation. 

The present text (which makes no pretence of 
being a critical one) is based upon that of Bekker 
(Oxford, 1837), but numerous alterations, suggested 
by Roemer and others, have been incorporated. 
Several of these are also mentioned in the Notes to 
the Translation. 


e. 7 Such as the position of ii. 18-26, which should properly 
come before 1-17. 
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Notes : 


P.L.G.—T. Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graeci, ii. (1915), iii. 
(1914).¢ 2.G.FW—A. Nauck, Tragicorum Graecorum Frag- 
menta, 1889. C.A.F.—T. Kock, Comicorum Aiticorum 
Fragmenta, 1880-88. 

“ Reference should also be made to Lyra Graeca (J. M. 
Edmonds, 1922, in the Loeb Classical Library). 
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(i) Rueroric is a counterpart of dialectic, which 
it resembles in being concerned with matters of 
common knowledge, and not with any special science. 
Rhetoric is also an art; since it is possible to reduce 
to a system the means by which the rhetorician 
obtains success. Previous compilers of “ Arts’”’ of 
Rhetoric have neglected enthymemes, which are “ the 
body ” of proof, and have confined themselves to 
appeals to the passions, which are irrelevant and only 
have the effect of biasing the judge. 

Although deliberative oratory is nobler than foren- 
sic, men prefer the latter, because it offers more 
opportunity for irrelevance and chicanery. 

The rhetorical (as contrasted with the strictly 
scientific) method of demonstration is the enthy- 
meme, which is a kind of syllogism. Therefore one 
who is thoroughly acquainted with the nature of the 
logical syllogism will be most likely to prove a master 
of enthymemes. 

However, notwithstanding the unsatisfactory 
nature of previous “ Arts,” rhetoric is undoubtedly 
useful: (1) when truth and justice fail through in- 
efficient advocates, the skilled rhetorician will set 
this right; (2) it enables a man to state his case in 
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popular, not in scientific language, which would be 
unintelligible to some of his hearers; (3) it enables 
him to prove opposites, and to refute an opponent 
who makes an unfair use of arguments; (4) it pro- 
vides an efficient defence. If it be objected that it 
does much harm when unfairly used, this applies to 
every good thing, except virtue. 

(ii) Rhetoric may be defined as the faculty of 
discerning the possible means of persuasion in each 
particular case. These consist of proofs, which are 
(1) inartificial (see xv.); (Q) artificial, The latter 
are of three kinds: (1) ethical, derived from the 
moral character of the speaker; (2) emotional, the 
object of which is to put the hearer into a certain 
frame of mind; (3) logical, contained in the speech 
itself when a real or apparent truth is demonstrated. 
The orator must therefore be a competent judge of 
virtue and character; he must have a thorough 
knowledge of the emotions (or passions) ; and he must 
possess the power of reasoning. This being so, 
rhetoric must be considered as an offshoot of dialec- 
tic and of politics (including ethics). 

There are two kinds of logical proof: (1) deduc- 
tive—the enthymeme ; (2) inductive—the example. 
Enthymeme is a rhetorical syllogism, example a 
rhetorical induction. 

Rhetoric does not consider what is probable for 
individuals, but for certain classes of individuals ; 
and derives its material from the usual subjects of 
deliberation, which are necessarily contingent, for 
no one deliberates about what is certain. Hence 
enthymeme and example are concerned with things 
which, generally speaking, admit of being otherwise 
than they are. o 
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Enthymemes are formed from (1) probabilities ; 
(2) signs. Signs are of two kinds: (1) necessary 
(tekmérta) ; (2) unnecessary, which have no distinctive 
name, and are related (a) as particular to universal, 
(5) as universal to particular. The example defined. 
Enthymemes are of two kinds: those which are de- 
duced from (1) general truths, (2) special truths— 
from general or special “ topics ” or commonplaces. 

(iii) There are three kinds of rhetoric, correspond- 
ing to the three kinds of hearers; for the hearer 
must he either (1) a judge of the future; or (2) a 
judge of the past ; or (3) a mere “ spectator ” (critic) 
of the orator’s skill. Hence the three kinds of rhe- 
toric are: (1) deliberative; (2) forensic; (3) epi- 
deictic. 

The business of the deliberative kind is to exhort 
or dissuade, its time the future, its end the expedient 
or the harmful: of the forensic to accuse or defend, 
its time the past, its end the just or the unjust; of 
the epideictic praise or blame, its time the present 
(sometimes the past or the future), its end the noble 
or the disgraceful. 

All orators must, in addition, have ready for use a 
stock of propositions relating to the possible and the 
impossible ; to the truth (or the contrary) of a past 
or a future fact; to the great and small, and the 
greater and less. 

(iv) Deliberative oratory deals with contingent 
things, not with all, but only with such as are within 
our control; that which necessarily happens, or 
cannot possibly happen, is not a subject for con- 
sideration. Its most important topics are: (1) ways 
and means; (2) war and peace; (3) defence of the 
country ; (4) imports and exports ; (5) legislation. 
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(v) The aim of all men is happiness, which is the 
subject of all exhortation and dissuasion. Definition 
of happiness. Its component parts are: noble birth ; 
many and good friends; wealth; the blessing of 
many and good children; a good old age; health ; 
beauty ; strength; stature; athletic skill; a good 
reputation ; good fortune; virtue. 

(vi) The special end of the deliberative orator 
is that which is expedient; and since that which 
is expedient is a good, he must establish the 
general principles of the good and the expedient. 
Definition of the good. Indisputable and disputable 
goods. 

(vii) The greater and less degree of the expedient 
and. the good. 

(viii) The deliberative orator must also be ac- 
quainted with the different forms of government : 
democracy, oligarchy, aristocracy, monarchy, the 
ends of which are freedom, wealth, education in 
accordance with the constitution. An unrestricted 
monarchy is called a tyranny, and its end is personal 
protection. 

(ix) Epideictic oratory deals with praise or censure, 
the objects of which are the noble and the disgraceful, 
virtue and vice. (In discussing these, incidentally 
the orator will be able to produce a certain impres- 
sion as to his own moral character, the ethical kind_ 
of proof mentioned in ii.) 

The component parts of virtue are: justice, 
courage, self-control, magnificence, magnanimity, 
liberality, mildness, wisdom (both practical and 
speculative). 

For purposes of praise or censure qualities which 
are closely akin may be regarded as identical. We 
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should consider our audience, and praise that to 
which they attach special importance; and also 
endeavour to show that one whom we praise has 
acted with deliberate moral purpose, even in the 
case of mere coincidences and accidents. 

Praise and encomium differ, in that the former com- 
mends the greatness of a virtue, while the latter is 
concerned with the things actually achieved. 

Amplification also should be frequently made use 
of, and the person whom it is desired to praise should 
be compared with men of renown, or at any rate with 
other men generally. Amplification is most suitable 
to epideictic oratory; example to deliberative ; 
enthymeme to forensic. 

(x) Forensic oratory, which deals with accusation 
and defence, requires the consideration of (1) the 
motives of wrongdoing; (2) the frame of mind of 
the wrongdoer; (3) the kind of people to whom he 
does wrong. Wrongdoing is defined as voluntarily 
inflicting injury contrary to the law. A voluntary 
act is one committed with full knowledge and without 
compulsion, and as a rule with deliberate purpose. 
The causes of wrongdoing are depravity and lack of 
self-control. Its motives arise from human actions 
generally, which are voluntary or involuntary. There 
are four causes of voluntary action: habit, reason, 
anger, desire ; of involuntary action, three : chance, 
' nature, compulsion. The motives of the first are 
the good or the apparently good, and the pleasant or 
the apparently pleasant. The good has been already 
discussed (vi.), so that it only remains to speak of 
the pleasant. 

(xi) Definition of the pleasant and a list of 
pleasant things. 
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(xii) The frame of mind of the wrongdoer, and the 
classes of people liable to suffer wrong. 

(xiii) Laws being special or general, so also are 
just and unjust acts, according as they affect the in- 
dividual or the community. Hence it is necessary 
to have an exact definition of acts of injustice, be- 
cause it often happens that a person, while admitting 
the commission of an act, will deny the description 
of it and its application. 

There are two kinds of rules in regard to just and 
unjust acts, wraten (prescribed by the laws) and un- 
written. The latter refer to the excess of virtue or 
vice, involving praise or disgrace, honour or dis- 
honour; or they supply the omissions, voluntary or 
involuntary, in the written law. This supplementary 
justice is equity, defined as justice independent of 
the written law. “ Equitable ” acts are such as may 
be treated with leniency, and equity considers the 
intention or moral purpose of the agent rather than 
the act itself. 

(xiv) The degrees of wrongdoing. 

(xv) Inartefictal proofs, which are specially adapted 
to forensic oratory, are five in number: laws, wit- 
nesses, contracts, torture, oaths. 


Boox II 


(i) Since, in both deliberative and forensic oratory, 
it is a question of a decision being reached, the orator 
should consider, not only how to convince or persuade, 
but also how to create a certain impression of him- 
self, and to put the judge into a certain frame cf 
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mind, The former is more important in the assembly, 
the latter in the law courts. The three qualities 
necessary to enable the speaker to convince the 
audience of his trustworthiness are : practical wisdom, 
virtue, and goodwill. How to obtain a reputation for 
wisdom and virtue will be clear from what has already 
been said concerning the virtues (i. 9); goodwill 
requires a knowledge of the emotions. Each of 
these falls under three heads : (1) the frame of mind 
which produces it; (2) those who are the objects of 
it; (3) the usual occasions of it. 

(ii) Anger and Slight. There are three kinds of 
the latter: contempt, spite, and insolence. The 
frame of mind in which, and towards whom, men feel 
anger. 

(iti) Mildness. The frame of mind and the situa- 
tions in which, and the persons towards whom, men 
feel mildness. 

(iv) Love or friendship. The persons for whom 
men feel friendship, and for what reason. Its 
opposite is hatred, the causes of which are anger. 
spite, and slander. Anger and hatred compared. 

(v) Fear. Things which are objects of fear, and 
the feelings of those affected by it. Its opposite is 
boldness or confidence. 

(vi) Shame and shamelessness. Persons in whose 
presence men feel shame, and the frame of mind in 
which they feel it. 

(vii) Favour or benevolence. The means of dis- 
posing the hearer favourably or the reverse in regard 
to acts of benevolence. 

(viii) Pity. Persons who are inclined to pity or 
the reverse. Things and persons that arouse pity. 

e difference between pity and horror. 
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(ix) The particular opposite of pity is virtuous in- 
dignation. Envy also is an opposite of pity, but in a 
different way, being a pain at the good fortune of 
others (not because they are undeserving of it) who 
are our likes and equals. Those who arouse virtuous 
indignation, those who are likely to feel it, and on 
what occasions. 

(x) Envy defined more at length. Persons who 
are liable to be the objects of envy, and the things 
which excite it. 

(xi) Emulation. How it differs from envy. 
Persons likely to feel it, and the things which arouse 
it. Its opposite is contempt. 

(xii) The characters of men must be considered 
with reference to their moral habits (i. 9) and their 
emotions (ii. 1), and their ages : youth, the prime of 
life, old age. Character of the young. 

(xiii) Character of the old. 

(xiv) Character of those in the prime of life. 

(xv-xvii) Character as affected by the goods of 
fortune, such as noble birth, wealth, power, and good 
fortune. 

(xviii, xix) The topics common to all three kinds 
of rhetoric are: (1) the possible and the impossible ; 
(2) whether a thing has happened or not ; (3) whether 
a thing will happen or not; (4) greatness or small- 
ness, including amplification and depreciation. 

(xx) The proofs common to all three kinds of 
rhetoric are: example and enthymeme (maxims being 
included under the latter). Examples are either (1) 
statements of things that have actually happened ; 
or (2) invented by the speaker, consisting of (a) com- 
parisons, (6) fables. 

(xxi) Maxims are general statements relating to 
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human actions, and teach what should be chosen 
or avoided. Maxims are the conelusions and 
premises of enthymemes, when the form of the 
syllogism is absent ; when the why and the wherefore 
are added, the result is a true enthymeme. The 
four kinds of maxims. Directions for their use. 

(xxii) Enthymemes must be neither too far- 
fetched nor too general; they must not be drawn 
from all opinions, but from such as are defined (e.g. 
by the judges) : and conclusions must not be drawn 
only from necessary, but also from probable, pre- 
mises. The speaker must also be acquainted with 
the special elements of the case. Enthymemes are : 
(1) demonstrative, which draw a conclusion from 
acknowledged premises; (2) refutative, which draw 
a conclusion which is not admitted by the opponent. 

(xxiii) Twenty-eight topics or elements (for the 
two are identical) of demonstrative and refutative 
enthymemes. 

(xxiv) Ten topics of apparent enthymemes 
(fallacies). 

(xxv) Solution (refutation) of arguments may be 
effected by (1) counter-conclusions, (2) objections. 
The latter are obtained: (1) from the thing itself 
(the opponent’s enthymeme):; (2) from an opposite ; 
or (3) similar thing ; (4) from previous decisions of 
well-known persons. There are four sources of 
enthymemes: the probable; the example; the 
necessary, and the fallible, sign. As the probable is 
that which happens generally, but not always, an 
enthymeme from probabilities and examples may 
always be refuted by an objection, not always real 
but sometimes fallacious ; fallible signs also may be 
fefuted, even if the facts are true (i. 2.18). Infallible 
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signs cannot be refuted, unless the premises can be 
shown to be false. 

(xxvi) Amplification and depreciation are not 
topics of enthymemes, but are themselves enthy- 
memes, intended to show that a thing is great or 
small. Refutative and constructive enthymemes are 
of the same kind, for each infers the opposite of what 
has been demonstrated by another. An objection 
is not an enthymeme ; it consists in stating a gener- 
ally received opinion, from which it appears either 
that the argument is not strictly logical or that a 
false assumption has been made. 

Examples, enthymemes. and, generally speaking, 
everything connected with “ the intellect” (dudvo.a), 
the inventive part of rhetoric (nventio), having been 
discussed, there only remain the questions of style 
and, arrangement. 


Boox III 


(i) Style. It is not sufficient to know what to say ; 
we must also know how to say it. Dehvery (declama- 
tion, oratorical action) is chiefly concerned with the 
management of the voice, and the employment of 
the tones and rhythms. It has hitherto been 
neglected, and has not yet been reduced to a system. 

(ii) The two chief excellences of style are (1) 
clearness, (2) propriety. The first is attained by the 
use of terms in their proper sense; the other terms 
enumerated in the Poetics (xxii.) contribute to eleva- 
tion and ornamentation. “ 

The language should have a “ foreign’”’ air, some- 
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thing removed from the commonplace. In prose— 
and indeed, in poetry also—the appearance of arti- 
ficiality must be concealed, and that of naturalness 
maintained. In prose the only terms suitable are 
those in general use and those used in their ordinary 
meaning ; also metaphors, for all use metaphors in 
ordinary conversation. They produce clearness and 
a “‘ foreign ” air. They should be proportional, and, 
if the object be adornment, taken from the better 
things in the same class, if censure, from the worse ; 
they should be euphonious; not too far-fetched ; 
and taken from things beautiful to the ear or other 
senses. Hpithets may be taken from the worse or 
from the better side. 

(iii) Frigidity of style is due to the use of (1) com- 
pound words; (2) uncommon words; (3) long, mis- 
placed, or heaped up epithets ; (4) unsuitable meta- 
phors—ridiculous, too pompous, or too tragic. 

(iv) Simile is metaphor enlarged by a particle 
of comparison prefixed. Simile is useful in prose, 
but must not be used too frequently, for this gives 
an air of poetry. 

(v) In regard to composition (as contrasted with 
the use of single words), the first consideration is 
purity ; which is obtained by (1) the proper use of 
connecting particles or of clauses; (2) the use of 
special, not general terms; (3) of unambiguous 
terms ; (4) correct use of genders ; and (5) of numbers. 

Written compositions should be easy to read and 
easy to utter; they should neither contain too many 
connecting particles, nor be badly punctuated ; if 
there are two words referring to different senses, 
connecting them with a verb which denotes the 
oferation of only one of these senses should be 
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avoided ; the meaning should be stated at the out- 
set, if a number of parentheses are to be inserted, 
otherwise obscurity results. 

(vi) To secure dignity of style, one should (1) use 
definitions instead of names, or vice versa for concise- 
ness; (2) if there is anything indecent in the de- 
finition, use the name, and vice versa ; (3) illustrate 
bymetaphors and epithets (but avoiding the poetical) ; 
(4) use the plural for the singular; (5) avoid joining 
several terms with one article; (6) use connecting 
particles or omit them for conciseness, but without 
destroying the connexion of ideas; (7) amplify by 
using negative epithets to describe anything. 

(vii) Propriety of style consists in its being emotional, 
ethical, and proportionate to the subject. The first 
creates a feeling of sympathy ; the second expresses 
character, because every condition of life and moral 
habit has a language appropriate to it; the third is 
a caution against treating important subjects offhand 
or trivial matters in the grand style; nor should 
voice and gesture agree too exactly, for then the 
artifice is obvious. Compound words, a fair number 
of epithets, and “ foreign’ words should only be 
used by one who is under the influence of passionate 
emotion. 

(viii) Prose should not be metrical, but must have 
rhythm. Metre distracts the hearer’s attention, 
while the absence of rhythm creates unpleasantness 
and obscurity. The different kinds of rhythm are: 
the heroic, which is too dignified ; the iambic, which 
is too ordinary; the trochaic, which is too like a 
comic dance ; and the paean, which is of two kinds, 
—one (- Uv.) suitable to the beginning, the other 
(Luv -) to the end of the sentence. ” 
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(ix) Style must be (1) continuous or (2) periodic. 
The former is unpleasing, because it has no end in 
itself; whereas in the latter the period has a begin- 
ning and end in itself and its length can be taken in 
at a glance, so that it is pleasant and easily imparts 
information. The period must end with the sense, 
and must not be cut off abruptly. Periods contain 
either several members (clauses) or one only (simple 
periods). But neither members nor periods must 
be too short or too prolix. The period of several 
members is (1) divided by disjunctives, or (2) anti- 
thetical ; in which there is a contrast of sense (there 
are also false antitheses). Partsosis is equality of 
members, Paromozoszs similarity of sound, either at 
the beginning,* or end (Homoeoteleuton) of the 
sentence. All three (or four) may occur in the same 
sentence. 

(x) Easy learning is naturally agreeable to all, 
and is the result of smartness of style and argument. 
Those arguments are most approved, which are 
neither superficial (obvious at once) nor difficult to 
understand, but are understood the moment they 
are uttered, or almost immediately afterwards. 
Smart sayings and arguments depend upon anti- 
thesis, metaphor, and actualization. Metaphors are 
of four kinds, the most approved being the propor- 
tional. 

(xi) Actualization (putting things before the eyes) 
consists in representing things in a state of activity 
(e.g. representing inanimate things as animate). It 
is produced by metaphors and similes, which must 
be taken from things that are familiar, but not 


@° The technical term is Homoeokatarkton, not mentioned 
by Aristotle. 
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obvious. Apophthegms, well-constructed riddles, 
paradoxes, jokes, play upon words, proverbs (which 
are metaphors from species to species) and hyperbole 
are also smart and pleasant. 

(xii) Each kind of rhetoric has its own special 
style. The written style is most refined; the 
agonistic (that of debate) is best suited for declama- 
tion, and is ethical or emotional (pathetic). The 
deliberative style resembles a rough sketch; the 
forensic is more finished; the epideictic is best 
adapted for writing and, next to it, the forensic. 
Unnecessary classifications of style. This concludes 
the treatment of the subject of style. 

(xiii) drrangement. There are two necessary 
parts of a speech: (1) statement of the case; (2) 
proof. To these may be added exordium and epilogue. 
Further divisions are absurd ; even the epilogue is 
not always necessary. 

(xiv) Ezordium is the beginning of a speech, re- 
sembling the prologue in poetry and the prelude in 
flute-playing. In an epideictic speech it resembles 
the musical prelude, and is connected with the body 
of the speech by the key-note; it is derived from 
topics of praise or blame. In a forensic speech, it 
resembles the prologue of a play or epic poem; 
hence it must declare the object of the speech. In 
a deliberative speech, the proems are derived from 
those of the forensic, but they are rarest in this kind 
of rhetoric (deliberative), being only needed (1) on 
account of the speaker himself, or (2) of his op- 
ponents; (3) to impress the hearer with the im- 
portance or otherwise of the case ; (4) for ornament. 

Other exordia are collective and general. They 
are derived (1) from the speaker, or (2) from the 
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opponent ; (3) from the hearer, to make him well- 
disposed towards us or ill-disposed towards the op- 
ponent; (4) from the subject, making it out to be 
important or unimportant. Arousing the hearer’s 
attention belongs to any part of a speech. 

(xv) The topics that may be employed in dealing 
with slander or prejudice. 

(xvi) Narrative, in epideictic speeches should not 
be continuous, but disjointed. In forensic, it must 
make the subject clear, and the speaker should 
narrate what tends to show his own good character 
or the opposite in the adversary, or is agreeable to 
the judges. 

It is of less importance to the defendant, who 
should only give a summary of past events unless an 
account of them as actually taking place produces 
horror or pity. The narrative should also be ethical 
and show the moral purpose, and the various moral 
traits that accompany each particular character. 
The speaker should also use emotional features. 

Narration finds least place in deliberative oratory. 

(xvii) Proof, in deliberative oratory, has reference 
to (1) the fact, (2) the harm done, (3) the degree 
of harm, (4) the justification. In epideictic oratory, 
where there is little dispute as to the fact, amplifica- 
tzon is the chief means of proof. In deliberative 
oratory, we must contend that what is predicted by 
the adversary will not take place; or, if it does, that 
it will be unjust or inexpedient, for which the re- 
sponsibility will rest with him; or that it will be of 
less importance than he asserts. We must also look 
out for any false statement of his, for they are part 
of our proof. 

euxamples are best suited to deliberative, enthy- 
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memes to forensic oratory. Enthymemes should 
not be used in a series, nor on all subjects, nor to 
appeal to the emotions. Maxims may be used in 
both proof and narrative, for maxims are ethical. 

Deliberative oratory is harder than forensic, for it 
deals with the unknown future, while forensic deals 
with the past, and has law for a foundation ; nor does 
deliberative oratory offer so many opportunities for 
digression. If you have enthymemes, you should 
speak both ethically and demonstratively ; if not, 
only ethically. : 

Refutative enthymemes are more highly thought 
of than demonstrative. In dealing with an adversary, 
the first speaker should give his proofs and anticipate 
the arguments of the other side ; the second speaker 
should attack the arguments of the first and draw 
counter-syllogisms. 

The character of the speaker, since statements 
may be made by him that are tactless, offensive, or too 
favourable to himself, is best conveyed by putting 
them into the mouth of some other person. 

Enthymemes may sometimes be stated in the form 
of maxims. 

(xvili) Interrogation and Redicule. The first should 
be used when the adversary has already made an 
admission of such a kind that, when one more ques- 
tion is asked, the absurdity will be complete ; when 
your conclusion will be established by it; when his 
arguments are shown to be self-contradictory or 
paradoxical; when he is reduced to giving sophis- 
tical answers. An ambiguous question should be 
answered by a regular definition, not too concise ; 
by a direct answer before the adversary has finished ; 
and by adding the reason for our action at the cqn- 
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clusion. Ridicule is of some use in debate, but the 
jokes must be such as befit a gentleman. 

(xix) The peroration (epilogue) is composed of 
four elements: (1) making the hearer favourable 
to yourself and unfavourable to the adversary; (2) 
amplification or depreciation ; (3) putting the hearer 
into an emotional frame of mind ; (+) recapitulation. 
The speaker must begin by asserting that he has done 
what he promised ; he must compare his arguments 
with those of the adversary, by irony or by interroga- 
tion. ,At the end of a speech connecting particles 
may be omitted, to show that it is not an oration, but 
a peroration. 
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TEXNH> PHTOPIKH®S 
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1354a1], ‘H PyTopuKr éorw dvriotpogos TH diarer- 
TuRh” dporepan yap mept ToLoUTwY TWwa@yv elo é, 
Kowa. Tporrov TUG, amavrwy €ori yroopitew KOL 
oddepuds eTLOT HLS Adupropevys. 810 Kal mavres 
Tporrov Twa, wereXovoW ay, oly: mdvres yap pEXpL 
TWOS Kab eferacew Kab Breen Adyov Kat azo 
2 Aoyeicbar Kal Karnyopety éyyerpotow. Ta&v wey obv 
ToMAdv of pev eikA Tatra Spdow, of de did ovv- 
HOevav amd e€ews. errel 8 audotépws evdexerat, 
OjAov ott etn av adra Kal ddomoteiv: de 6 yap 
emuTvyyavovow ot Te Oa GuvAPeay Kal of amo Tad- 
Toudrov, TH airiay Dewpeiv evdeXeT at, TO dé 
Toudrov 7On mdvres av duoroyjoaey Téxvns Epyov 
eivae. 
3 Niéiv per odv of Tas Téyvas TOV Adywv ovvriévres 
oAtyov memopikacw adris pudoptov- ai yap miorets 
1 These figures refer to the pages of Bekker’s Berlin 
edition (1831). 


@ Not an exact copy, but making a kind of pair with it, 
and corresponding to it as the antistrophe to the strophe in a 


choral ode. 
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BOOK I 


1. Ruetoric is a counterpart? of Dialectic; for 
both have to do with matters that are in a manner 
within the cognizance of all men and not confined > 
to any special science. Hence all men in a manner 
have a share of both; for all, up to a certain point, 
endeavour to criticize or uphold an argument, to 
defend themselves or to accuse. Now, the majority 
of people do this either at random or with a famili- 
arity arising from habit. But since both these 
ways are possible, it is clear that matters can be 
reduced to a system, for it is possible to examine 
the reason why some attain their end by familiarity 
and others by chance; and such an examination all 
would at once admit to be the function of an art.¢ 
Now, previous compilers of “ Arts’’? of Rhetoric 
have provided us with only a small portion of this 
art, for proofs are the only things in it that come 


’ Or “and they (Rhetoric and Dialectic) are not confined.” 

¢ The special characteristic of an art is the discovery of a 
system or method, as distinguished from mere knack 
(€umecpia). 

¢ Manuals or handbooks treating of the rules of any art 
or science. 
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evrexvov €ort dvov, Ta 8 adda mpoot Har, ob be 
mepl prev evOvumparo ovoev Aéyovow, Omrep earl 
cdua THs mioTews, TTept be Trav €€a) Tod mpay- 

4. LaTos To, mActora TpayparevdovT as’ duaBorn yap Kal 
éeos Kat opy7) Kat Td ToLatra, ma.0n Tis puyhs ov 
qTept Too mpayyar os eorty dd mpos TOV Sucaoryy. 
aor él mept macs Wy Tas Kploels Kabamep ev 
éviaus Te viv éort TOV mow Kab pahora Tats 

5 eUVOMOUPEVaLS, ovdev av eixov 6 7 Acywou" dmavres 
yap ob pe olovras ety oVTW TOUS vopous dyopevew, 
of 5é Kat xp&vrar Kal kwAvovow e&u rod mpay- 
juaros Adyew, Kabdarep Kab ev “Apetep TAD, 6pbas 
Touro vopilovres: ob yap de? TOV Oucaorny dta.- 
oTpepew ets opyiy mpodyovras 7 pOdvov 7 éAeov" 
OpLovov yop Kay €l Tis, @ puehrer yphabac KavOve, 

6 robrov moujncere oTpeBAOv. ere SE pavepoy 6 OTL rob 
poev dupoByrobyros ovdev € ear ef 706 delfat TO 

mpdyya Grt EoTw 7H ovK EoTW t yeyovey 7 Ov 

yeyovev™ ei dé wéya 1 piKpov 7 Otic n dducov, 
éca ma) 6 vopoberns OwwpiKev, avrov 59 qrov TOV 
Sucaoryy Sel puyvwoKew Kal od pavidvew Tapa 
T&v dudiofyrovvruv. 

7 Madsora pev obv mpocjKes Tovs 6pbAs KEeipevous 
vouous, doa evdexeTat, mavrTa Stopilew adrovs, Kal 
ore eAdyLoTa KaTadEizrew emt Tols KpivovoL, TP@TOV | 
perv OTe Eva AaBetv Kat odiyous pdov 7 mrodovs Ev 

1354 ppovodyras Kal duvapéevous vowoterety Kal ducdlew: 
eves?’ at ev vopolectar ex moAdod ypdvou oxe- 





¢ His functions were a combination of those of the modern 
judge and juryman. 

* That is, forbid speaking of matters that have nothing 
to do with the case. 
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within the province of art ; everything else is merely 
an accessory. And yet they say nothing about 
enthymemes which are the body of proof, but chiefly 
devote their attention to matters outside the sub- 
ject; for the arousing of prejudice, compassion, 
anger, and similar emotions has no connexion with 
the matter in hand, but is directed only to the 
dicast.* The result would be that, if all trials were 
now carried on as they are in some States, especially 
those that are well administered, there would be 
nothing left for the rhetorician to say. For all men 
either think that all the laws ought so to prescribe,? 
or in fact carry out the principle and forbid speaking 
outside the subject, as in the court of Areopagus, 
and in this they are right. For it is wrong to warp 
the dicast’s feelings, to arouse him to anger, jealousy, 
or compassion, which would be like making the rule 
crooked which one intended to use. Further, it is 
evident that the only business of the litigant is to 
prove that the fact in question is or is not so, that it 
has happened or not; whether it is important or 
unimportant, just or unjust, in all cases in which the 
legislator has not laid down a ruling, is a matter for 
the dicast himself to decide; it is not the business 
of the litigants to instruct him. 

First of all, therefore, it is proper that laws, 
properly enacted, should themselves define the issue 
of all cases as far as possible, and leave as little as 
possible to the discretion of the judges ; in the first 
place, because it is easier to find one or a few men 
of good sense, capable of framing laws and pro- 
nouncing judgements, than a large number; secondly, 
legislation is the result of long consideration, whereas 

® 
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ibopeveny yivovTat, at be Kpioeis €€ 5 broyviov, WOTE 
yaAemov amodiBavar TO Bixaov kal TO OUppéepov 
Kahds TOUS Kpivovras. TO be mavTov peyloroy, 
OTe 7 psy Tot vopobérou Kpious ov Kara, HEépos, 
GAAG tept pedovreov re Kat Kabddov cory, 6 8° 
exkAnovacrns Kal dtKaorTns 70 mrepl mapovTwy 
Kab dpwpropevey Kpivovow* m™pos ovs Kal TO ptArctv 
HON Kal TO prcety Kab 70 LOLov oUEpEepov cuvapryTa 
mrohducts, WOTE pnKere Svvactau Gewpetv ixavads 
TO ddnbés, GAN’ émicKxoreiv TH Kpice. TO tdtov Hdd 
7) Avirnpov. 

8 I[Tept wév ody tHv aMov, womep Aéyouev, Set ws 
eAaxtorov Tovey KUplov TOV Kpurny” mept dé Tob 
yeyoveva 7 ey) yeyoveva, y éceotar 7 ee) eoeoban, 
H etvar 7 pH elvan, avayryn emt Tots KpiTais Kara 
Nelzrew" ov yap Svvarov Tatra TOV vopoberny TPO ~ 

9 idetv. el 57) rat’ otrws éyxet, pavepov 6 6rt TA ELw 
Too mpayparos Texvoroyotow door TaAAa, dtopt- 
Covow, olov ti Set TO TMpooipwov THY Sunynow 
exe, Kat Tov dAAwy é€ EKOOTOV poptcav: ov ev yap év 
atrois dAAo mpayparevovrat mAnv 6mws TOV KpLTHY 
Towy TWA ToLWowow. ept dé TaY evréxvwy 
mlioTewy ovdev SeLKvUoUvGW* TovTO 5 é€oTiw, d0ev av 
Tis yevotro évOuynuariKés. 

10 Aa yap totro THs adrijs otons pcOddou sept Ta 
onunyopuca Kal SixaviKd, Kat KadAtovos Kal troAL- 
TiKwTépas THS Snunyopikns mpaypareias ovoys 4H 

* Systematic logical proofs (enthymeme, example), includ- 
ing testimony as to character and appeals to the emotions 
(2. 3), which the rhetorician has to invent (evpety, nee) 
for use in particular cases. They are contrasted with “i 


artificial *’ proofs, which have nothing to do with the aules of 
the art, but are already in existence, and only need to be 
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judgements are delivered on the spur of the moment, 
so that it is difficult for the judges properly to decide 
questions of justice or expediency. But what is 
most important of all is that the judgement of the 
legislator does not apply to a particular case, but 1s 
universal and applies to the future, whereas the 
member of the public assembly and the dicast have 
to decide present and definite issues, and in their 
case love, hate, or personal interest is often involved, 
so that they are no longer capable of discerning the 
truth atlequately, their judgement being obscured 
by their own pleasure or pain. 

All other cases, as we have just said, should be 
left to the authority of the judge as seldom as 
possible, except where it is a question of a thing 
having happened or not, of its going to happen or 
not, of being or not being so; this must be left to 
the discretion of the judges, for it is impossible for 
the legislator to foresee such questions. If this is 
so, it is obvious that all those who definitely lay 
down, for instance, what should be the contents of 
the exordium or the narrative, or of the other parts 
of the discourse, are bringing under the rules of art 
what is outside the subject; for the only thing to 
which their attention is devoted is how to put the 
judge into a certain frame of mind. They give no 

eaccount of the artificial proofs, which make a man 
a master of rhetorical argument. 

Hence, although the method of deliberative and 
forensic Rhetoric is the same, and although the 
pursuit of the former is nobler and more worthy of 
a statesman than that of the latter, which is limited 


made use of. The former are dealt with in chs. iv.-xiv., the 
latter in ch. xv. of this book. 
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THS wept Ta owalhdypara., qTeEpt pe éxeivys ovdev 
A€éyovot, mph de Tod (SucdlecGar mavTes metp@vrau 
Texvohoyeir, OTL Hrrov €oTt mpd epyou, Ta. efw Tob 
mpdyparos Aéyew év trois Syunyopicots Kat HrTOv 
€oTe Kaxodpyov n Snpnyopta Sucohoyias, 6 OTL Kowe~ 
Tepov. evradla pev yap o KpuTns Tepl olxetoy 
Kpivet, wor ovoev aMo dee mAnv amodeifar OTL 
ouUTWS Exel ws dnow 6 cup Bovrevov: ev de Tots 
tKavLKOTS ovx tKavov TOUTO, and T™pO Epyov éorly 
dvaAapeiv TOV dxpoariy: mept aAdorpiwr, yap a 
Kpiots, wore Tpos TO aUT@V CKOTOUMEVOL KQL mpOS 
ydpw akpowpevor Ovddacr Tots duproBytobow, 
aA’ od Kpivovow. Ouo Kat woAdaxyot, Womep Kak 
mpOTepov elrrov, 6 vOUos kodder Aéyew ew Tob 
mpayuwaros: éxet 8 avrol of Kpirat Tobto tTHpotow 
ixavas. 

"Esret dé _pavepov eor ort a pev evTEXVOS 
pelodos mept Tas mioTeEts corn, n O€ mors a6 ~ 
devkis Tis (TéTE yap ToTevoper pddwora 6 oray dro ~ 
dedetyGar drroAd Bojer), éort 5 anddegis p pyTopiKn 
evOdunpc., Kal EOTL totro ws eimrely amrAds Kupio- 
Tatov Thy micrewy, To O° evOvunpa ovAdoyiapds 
Tis, qmept de ouMoyrapio8 Opoics dmavros THS 
dvahenruKhs cory dey, 7H avris oAns 7 Hépous 
zwwos, SHAov 8 ort 6 pddrAvora TodTo Suvdpevos 


@ xowdrepov: or, ‘more intelligible to the ordinary man.” 

® The case as a rule being a matter of personal indifference, 
the judges are likely to be Ted away by the arguments which 
seem most plausible. 

¢ Exact scientific proof (dmrddeéis), which probable proof 
(riorts) only to a certain extent resembles. 

@ Dialectic here apparently includes logic generally, the 
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to transactions between private citizens, they say 
nothing about the former, but without exception 
endeavour to bring forensic speaking under the rules 
of art. The reason of this is that in public speaking 
it is less worth while to talk of what is outside the 
subject, and that deliberative oratory lends itself to 
trickery less than forensic, because it is of more 
general interest. For in the assembly the judges 
decide upon their own affairs, so that the only thing 
necessary is to prove the truth of the statement of 
one who recommends a measure, but in the law 
courts this is not sufficient; there it is useful to win 
over the hearers, for the decision concerns other 
interests than those of the judges, who, having only 
themselves to consider and listening merely for their 
own pleasure, surrender to the pleaders but do not 
give a real decision.2 That is why, as I have said 
before, in many places the law prohibits speaking 
outside the subject in the law courts, whereas in the 
assembly the judges themselves take adequate pre- 
cautions against this. 

It is obvious, therefore, that a system arranged 
according to the rules of art is only concerned with 
proofs ; that proof is a sort of demonstration,® since 
we are most strongly convinced when we suppose 
anything to have been demonstrated ; that rhetorical 
demonstration is an enthymeme, which, generally 
speaking, is the strongest of rhetorical proofs ; and 
lastly, that the enthymeme is a kind of syllogism. 
Now, as it is the function of Dialectic as a whole, or 
of one of its parts,? to consider every kind of syllogism 
in a similar manner, it is clear that he who is most 


“eart” being either the Analytica Priora, which deals 
with the syllogism, or the Sophistict Elenchi, on Fallacies. 
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Gewpeiv, ex tivav Kal m&s yiverar ovdAdopopos, 
odros Kat evOuynpatiKes dv ein pddvora, mpoo- 
AaBay wept mold 7° éori Ta evOunrara Kat Tivas 
ever Svadopas mpds Tovs AoyiKods ovAdoyiopovs: 
TO Te yap aGAnOés Kai TO Spoiov 7TH adAnOet THs 
atris dari Suvdpews Selv, dua Sé Kal of avOpwaror 
7pos 70 dAnbes Tepcaow ixavds Kal Ta WAEta 
Tuyxdvovar Tis ddnBevas: 610 mpds TO. evdofa oTO- 
yaoTucds €xew Tod duoiws €yovros Kal mpdos THY 
aAnGedy éorw. : 

"Ort pev oty ta €€w Tod mpaypatos of dAdor 
Texvodoyotot, Kat Sudte waAAov dzroveve’Kact pos 
TO duxodoyetv, pavepdv’ xprjoytos 8 eotlv 4 pyTo- 
pixy dia re TO doe elvar Kpeitrw TadAnOH Kal 
Ta Odikara Tov evayTiwy, Mote eay py) KaTa TO 
TMpoohKov at Kploeis yiyvewTa, avayKn Ov adrav 
ntracba totro 8° éoriv d&vov émiriyinoews. Ere 
5é mpos eviovs 08d’ ef TH axpiBeoradrny exounev 
EMLOTHLNV, padtov am éKeivys metoat A€yovTas: 

wWackarias yap éoTw 6 Kara THY émiorhunv Adyos, 
Todro b€ advvarov, GAA’ avdyKn bid Tov Kowdr 
motetodat Tas micreis Kat TODS Adyous, WoTrEp Kal 
ev Tois TomKols eA€yomev TEpl THs POS TODS ToA- 
Aods évredEews. Ere Sé tavayria Set Stvvacbat 
meiew, Kabdmep Kat ev trots ovAAoyiopois, ody 
O7ws auporepa mpdtrrwpev (od yap det Ta dadAa 








* &vdoka, “ resting on opinion’’; defined in the Topics 
(i. 1) as “things generally admitted by all, or by most 
men, or by the wise, and by all or most of these, or by the 
most notable and esteemed.” 

» ddr either =Sr:, “* that” ; or, (it is clear) ‘‘ why.” 

(a equivalent to demonstration or strictly logical 
proof. 
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capable of examining the matter and forms of a 
syllogism will be in the highest degree a master of 
rhetorical argument, if to this he adds a knowledge 
of the subjects with which enthymemes deal and the 
differences between them and logical syllogisms. 
For, in fact, the true and that which resembles it 
come under the purview of the same faculty, and at 
the same time men have a sufficient natural capacity 
for the truth and indeed in most cases attain to it; 
wherefore one who divines well in regard to the 
truth will also be able to divine well in regard to 
probabilities.¢ 
It is clear, then, that all other rhetoricians bring 
under the rules of art what is outside the subject, 
and ° have rather inclined to the forensic branch of 
oratory. Nevertheless, Rhetoric is useful, because 
the true and the just are naturally superior to their 
opposites, so that, if decisions are improperly made, 
they must owe their defeat to their own advocates ; 
which is reprehensible. Further, in dealing with 
certain persons, even if we possessed the most 
accurate scientific knowledge, we should not find it 
easy to persuade them by the employment of such 
knowledge. For scientific discourse is concerned 
with instruction,’ but in the case of such persons 
instruction is impossible ; our proofs and arguments 
, must rest on generally accepted principles, as we 
said in the Topics, when speaking of converse with 
the multitude. Further, the orator should be able 
to prove opposites, as in logical arguments; not 
that we should do both (for one ought not to persuade 
people to do what is wrong), but that the real state 


¢. i. 2. The Topics is a treatise in eight books on Dialectic 
and drawing conclusions from probabilities. 
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mellew) GAN wa phre rAavbdvyn THs Eyer, Kal dws 
dAAov xpwuevov Tots Adyots pu) Sxaiws adrol Avew 
éywuev. THY pev ody aAAwy TexVv@v odvdepia TaA- 
vavtia ovAdoyilerar, 7 dé StadeKTiKy Kal 7 PHTOpLKT) 
povan rotro mo.obow* Opolws yap tow dpporepat 
sf , 
TOv evavrioy. Ta [error dmoKelpeva TpdypLara 
ody dpoiws éyer, GAA’ Gel Tan OA Kal TO. BeAri TH 
poet edovddoytoTorepa. Kab mBaverrepa, Ws amras 
ciety. mpos be TovUToLs GaTOTOV, et TQ CWULATL 
pv oto Xpov ra dvvacbar Bonbetv éavTo, Asyy 5° 
1355 b ouK aloxypov* é D pMAov LOudv € éorw avOpdmov THs Too 

13 odparos ypelas. ef O° ore peyaAa BAdipevev dy 6 
Xpwpevos abies TH TovavTy Suvaper TOV Adyan, 
ToUTG YE Kowvov eoTl KaTa ardvTow TOV dyabesy 
mAiy o aperis, Kat L uddora Kara TOV Xpyowwrarey, 
olov icytos dyretas mAovTov oTparynyias: TovToLs 
yap dv Tis wpeAhoete TA eytoTa Ypwpmevos Suxaiws 
Kat PAaerey adixws. 

14 “Ore pev oby ovK eorw ovre €vOS TOS yevous 
apupropevou y) PNTOpLKT,, aAAa. xabdaep i] Sua 
AcKruxt, Kab Ort Xpnoutos, pavepov, Kal oT ov 
TO Tétoa Epyov avThs, aAAG TO idetv Ta bardpyovra 
mBava mept EKQOTOV, xabdarep Kal ev Tats &dAaus 
TEXVOLS maoais* ovdE yap larpurts 70 bya mouhoat, 
aAAa HEXpL ob evOexXeTau, pLexpt TOUTOV mpoayayety: 
€or. yap Kal Tovs aduvdrous petadaPely tyreias 
Guws Oepamrreboar KarADs. mpdos dé TovTots STL THs 
adris TO Te mavov Kat TO Pawdpevov idety mbaver, 
WOTEP KAL ETL THS Suadenruciis ovMoytop.ov TE Kat 
pawopevov ovdAdoyiopdev. 6 yap codioTiKds ovK 


¢ The early sophistical definition was ‘‘ the art of per- 
suasion.” 
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of the case may not escape us, and that we ourselves 
may be able to counteract false arguments, if another 
makes an unfair use ofthem. Rhetoric and Dialectic 
alone of all the arts prove opposites; for both are 
equally concerned with them. However, it is not 
the same with the subject matter, but, generally 
speaking, that which is true and better is naturally 
always easier to prove and more likely to persuade. 
Besides, it would be absurd if it were considered 
disgraceful not to be able to defend oneself with the 
help ofthe body, but not disgraceful as far as speech 
is concerned, whose use is more characteristic of man 
than that of the body. If it is argued that one 
who makes an unfair use of such faculty of speech 
may do a great deal of harm, this objection applies 
equally to all good things except virtue, and above 
all to those things which are most useful, such as 
strength, health, wealth, generalship ; for as these, 
rightly used, may be of the greatest benefit, so, 
wrongly used, they may do an equal amount of harm. 

It is thus evident that Rhetoric does not deal with 
any one definite class of subjects, but, like Dialectic, 
[is of general application]; also, that it is useful ; 
and further, that its function is not so much to 
persuade, as to find out in each case the existing 
means of persuasion.* The same holds good in re- 
spect to all the other arts. For instance, it is not 
the function of medicine to restore a patient to 
health, but only to promote this end as far as possible ; 
for even those whose recovery is impossible may be 
properly treated. It is further evident that it belongs 
to Rhetoric to discover the real and apparent means 
of persuasion, just as it belongs to Dialectic to dis- 
edver the real and apparent syllogism. For what 
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ev TH Suvdper GAN’ €v 7H TpoaLtpecet’ mAqy evrabba 
peev coTa 6 peev Kara. THY ETLOTHLNV O Ge Kara THY 
Tpoaipeaw pyrwp, exel de copiers ev KATA THY 
mpoatpeawy, Siadexrucos dé od KaTA THY mTpoaipecw 
GAAG KaTa. Ty Ovvapiw. 

Tlepi be airs 707 THs weOddov mretpeueBo, Adyew, 
TOS TE kat éx tive Suqodpeba Tuyxdvew Tov 
TMPoKerLevenv. mah oty otov é bTapyYys opiod~ 
pevor adrHny tis €o7t, A€yuruev TO. Aourd. 

2. "Eorw 57) pyropiKn Svvapuis mepl exacrov rob 
Bewphcat 70 evdexopevov aavov. Toto yap 
oddeuids € érépas earl Téxvys epyov" Tov yap aAAwy 
EKGOTY mept TO avrh brroKetpevov € cor! dWacKaducy 
Kad TELOTURT otov lar pun TEpt Dyvewov Kal vooepov 
Kal yewper pia mEept Ta oupBeBnkdra mdb Tots 
peyebear Kab dpubunrucr rept aprB nov, Opoiws 0€ 
Kal at Aourrat TOV TEXVOY Kal emLoT yay" n Oe 
pyTopicy mept Tov dolévtos ws elirety Sorel Sivacbau 

ewpelv To miavev. 610 Kal paprev abrny ov 7epi 
TL yevos idtov Apuprowevoy € exew TO TEXVLECOD, 

2 Tay dé mioTEwy at jev drexvou elow aut [O° evrexvot. 
drexva, dé Acyw 6 doa pn dt Hudv memdprorat aAAd 
mpovmipxev, olov pedprupes Bacavor ovyypaga Kat 
dca ToLavTa, evrexyva de Goa ud, THs. pcOddovu Kad bu 
Hav KaracKevacbivas duvarév. wore det rovTwr 
Tots wev xpjoacbat Td dé etdpety. | 
¢ The essence of sophistry consists in the moral purpose, 

the deliberate use of fallacious arguments. In Dialectic, 

the dialectician has the power or faculty of making use of 
them when he pleases; when he does so deliberately, he is 
called a sophist. In Rhetoric, this distinction does not exist, 
he who uses sound arguments as well as he who uses false 
ones, are both. known as rhetoricians. 
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makes the sophist is not the faculty but the moral 
purpose. But there is a difference: in Rhetoric, one 
who acts in accordance with sound argument, and 
one who acts in accordance with moral purpose, are 
both called rhetoricians ; but in Dialectic it is the 
moral purpose that makes the sophist, the dialec- 
tician being one whose arguments rest, not on moral 
purpose but on the faculty.¢ 

Let us now endeavour to treat of the method 
itself, to see how and by what means we shall be 
able tq attain our objects. And so let us as it were 
start again, and having defined Rhetoric anew, pass 
on to the remainder of the subject. 

2, Rhetoric then may be defined as the faculty of 
discovering the possible means of persuasion in 
reference to any subject whatever. This is the 
function of no other of the arts, each of which is 
able to instruct and persuade in its own special 
subject ; thus, medicine deals with health and sick- 
ness, geometry with the properties of magnitudes, 
arithmetic with number, and similarly with all the 
other arts and sciences. But Rhetoric, so to say, 
appears to be able to discover the means of per- 
suasion in reference to any given subject. That is 
why we say that as an art its rules are not applied 
to any particular definite class of things. 

As for proofs, some are artificial, others inartificial. 

* By the latter I understand all those which have not 
been furnished by ourselves but were already in ex- 
istence, such as witnesses, tortures, contracts, and 
the like; by the former, all that can be constructed 
by system and by our own efforts. Thus we have 
only to make use of the latter, whereas we must 
ingent the former. 
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‘ ~ ~ f / 
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Tov axpoata@yv, dtav eis 7aBos dbird Tod Adyov mpo- 
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/ “~ ~ 
TOUVLEVOL KAL Yatpovres 7) Pidotvres Kal wroodyres* 
\ A ~ 
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\ fon ~ 4 4 4 
« Kat ToD Jewpfoa wept Ta HON Kal Tas apeTas HAL 
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Now the proofs furnished by the speech are of three 
kinds. The first depends upon the moral character 
of the speaker, the second upon putting the hearer 
into a certain frame of mind, the third upon the 
speech itself, in so far as it proves or seems to prove. 

The orator persuades by moral character when his 
speech is delivered in such a manner as to render 
him worthy of confidence ; for we feel confidence in 
a greater degree and more readily in persons of 
worth in regard to everything in general, but where 
there is no certainty and there is room for doubt, 
our confidence is absolute. But this confidence must 
be due to the speech itself, not to any preconceived 
idea of the speaker’s character; for it is not the 
case, aS some writers of rhetorical treatises lay down 
in their ‘“ Art,” that the worth of the orator in no 
way contributes to his powers of persuasion ; on the 
contrary, moral character, so to say, constitutes the 
most effective means of proof. The orator persuades 
by means of his hearers, when they are roused to 
emotion by his speech; for the judgements we 
deliver are not the same when we are influenced by 
joy or sorrow, love or hate; and it is to this alone 
that, as we have said, the present-day writers of 
treatises endeavour to devote their attention. (We 
will discuss these matters in detail when we come to 
speak of the emotions.) Lastly, persuasion is pro- 
“duced by the speech itself, when we establish the 
true or apparently true from the means of persuasion 
applicable to each individual subject. 

Now, since proofs are effected by these means, it 
is evident that, to be able to grasp them, a man 
must be capable of logical reasoning, of studying 
characters and the virtues, and thirdly the emotions 
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Tpirov Tob mepl Th 7éOn, Tt TE EKaoTov eo TOV 
mol ay KQL TOtOV TL, Kal éK Tivo eyyiverau Kal 7s. 
wate oupPaiver Tay pyTopieny ofov mapapves Tb 
THs Ovaden Turis eivau Kal THs qepl 70 nOn mpay- 
paretas, nv dtKaLov €or mpooayopevely TrohuT Kn. 
810 Kal drodverat v bT0 TO OXAWA TO THS TOAuTLKAS 7 7) 
PYTOPLKY) Kal ot GVTLTOLOUILEVOL TavTnS 70, joey Ov 
dmrawSevotay Ta O€ OL ddalovelav ra d€ Kal du aAAas 
aitias dvOpwmucas* é EOTL yap pdpLdv TL THS Ouader- 
Tus Kal Opotenpic, Kabdsrep KaL Gpxyopevor elzrojev" 
mepl ovdevos yap epropevov ovdeTEpa, adr By éoriv 
eTLOT HEN THOS EXEL, ana Suvdyers Twes Too 
mopicat Adyous. mept pev obv THs Suvauews adrar, 
Kat mis Exovor mpos aAAjAas, elpynra. oyeddv 
ikaves. 


8 Tar dé dud rob deckvUvat 7 patvectas Seuxvivan, 


Kabdarep Kal €v Tots Suahexrucols TO ev eTraywyn 
eo TO be ovMoyropes TO be Pauvomevos ovMoye- 
ones, Kal evratéa omoicus eye €ore yap TO [ev 
Tropaberyya, € emayuyt, 708 evOvpnpa ovdAdoytopcs, 
[ro 3é pawvojevov evOvunua PouwvopLevos ov Aoye- 
opos|.. KadAd & evOdunua peev pyTopuKoy ovh- 
Aoyropor, mapaderypua dé emraywyhy PyTOpiKyy. 
mavres 6€ TAS qWioTELS Trovobvr au dua TOU Sevxvovat 
 mapadeiypara Adyovres 7 evOuuypara, Kal mapa 
Tatra ovedvy Tws: WoT elmep Kal GAws avayKn 7 

1 Inserted by Spengel from Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(first letter to Ammaeus, vi.). 


2 Rhetoric, as dealing with human actions, characters, 
virtues, and emotions, 1s closely connected with Pollttics, 
which includes Ethics. The two latter treat of the same 
subject from a different point of view. Both deal with 
happiness and virtue, but the object of Politics is, by eém- 
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—the nature and character of each, its origin, and 
the manner in which it is produced. Thus it appears 
that Rhetoric is as it were an offshoot of Dialectic 
and of the science of Ethics, which may be reasonably 
called Politics. That is why Rhetoric assumes? the 
character of Politics, and those who claim to possess 
it, partly from ignorance, partly from boastfulness, 
and partly from other human weaknesses, do the 
same, For, as we said at the outset, Rhetoric is a 
sort of division or likeness of Dialectic, since neither 
of them is a science that deals with the nature of 
any definite subject, but they are merely faculties 
of furnishing arguments. We have now said nearly 
enough about the faculties of these arts and their 
mutual relations. 

But for purposes of demonstration, real or apparent, 
just as Dialectic possesses two modes of argument, 
induction and the syllogism, real or apparent, the 
same is the case in Rhetoric; for the example is 
induction, and the enthymeme a syllogism, and the 
apparent enthymeme an apparent syllogism. Ac- 
cordingly I call an enthymeme a rhetorical syllogism, 
and an example rhetorical induction. Now all 
orators produce belief by employing as proofs either 
examples or enthymemes and nothing else ; so that 
if, generally speaking, it is necessary to prove any 


parison of the different forms of States to find the one in 
which man will be most virtuous. Lastly, Rhetoric, as an 
important factor in the training and education of the individual 
citizen and of the members of the State as a whole, may be 
described as an offshoot of Politics, with which the sophistical 
rhetoricians identified it. For the relation of Rhetoric to 
Dialectic see Glossary. 
2 Or, “slips into the garb of” (Jebb). Probably a stage 
metaphor. 
19 
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[baros, pavepov éK T&v romcéy: éxel yap Tmept 
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ovTws yet Exel pee eraywyy éorw évratda dé 
mapaderyp.a, TO Sé TWeY dvTWY ETEpoV TU Oud robra 
oupBaivery Tapa. tabra Th rabra eivar, 7 Kabdrov 7) 
ws émt TO moAv, éxel ev avdAdoyiopos evTadba sé 
evovunpa. Kadetrac. 
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Tis pyTopuchs: Kabdmep yap kal év Tots peboducois 
elpnTat, Kat ev TOUTOLS omotes exe clot yop ai pe 
mapaderyparw@ders pytopetas at de evOopnparucat, 
KQL PITOPES GMOLWS Ob pe mrapadevypar ders ob be 
evOupnparurot. amuBavot pev otvy ob"x Frrov of 
Adyou ot Sud TOV Tapaderywarwv , Gopupotyra: dé 

paMov ot i evOuumparucot. THY 5° airiav abrav, Kat 
ma@s exarépy XPnoTEor, Epotduev vorepov: viv dé 
rept adrav TOUTWY poaiAAov Svoptowsey xabapds. 

*Ezet yap To mubavov rwi mbavdv éott, Kal TO 





@ Anal. Priora, ii. 23; Anal. Posteriora, i. 1. 
> That is, enthymeme and example must be the same as 
ping oe and induction. 

rom the definitions of syllogism (i. 1) and induction 

- 12). No particular passage, however, explains the 
ifference here mentioned. 

¢ The employment of syllogism and induction, rd «los 

ris pyropicfs being taken as simply=% pyropixy. Another 

# rendering is: ‘ that each kind of Rhetoric (that which de- 
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fact whatever either by syllogism or by induction— 
and that this is so is clear from the Analytics —each 
of the two former must be identical with each of the 
two latter.2 The difference between example and 
enthymeme is evident from the Topics,° where, in 
discussing syllogism and induction, it has previously 
been said that the proof from a number of particular 
cases that such is the rule, is called in Dialectic 
induction, in Rhetoric example; but when, certain 
things being posited, something different results by 
reason of them, alongside of them, from their being 
true, either universally or in most cases, such a 
conclusion in Dialectic is called a syllogism, in 
Rhetoric an enthymeme. 

It is evident that Rhetoric enjoys both these ad- 
vantages “—for what has been said in the Methodica ° 
holds good also in this case—for rhetorical speeches 
are sometimes characterized by examples and some- 
times by enthymemes, and orators themselves may 
be similarly distinguished by their fondness for one 
or the other. Now arguments that depend on ex- 
amples are not less calculated to persuade, but those 
which depend upon enthymemes meet with greater 
approval. Their origin and the way in which each 
should be used will be discussed later’; for the 
moment let us define more clearly these proofs 
themselves. 

Now, that which is persuasive is persuasive in 


pends upon example or upon enthymeme) enjoys some 
special advantage.” 

¢ A lost treatise, mentioned by Diogenes Laértius in his 
Life of Aristotle, xxiv., and by Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
in the first letter to Ammaeus, vi. It is supposed to have 
deglt with some branch of Logic. 

f ij, 20-24. 
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ed 





@ Or, “ by persons who are so ”* (Jebb). 

® Certain propositions, which seem paradoxical and im- 
probable to a popular audience, must be proved before it is 
able to understand them. 
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reference to some one, and is persuasive and con- 
vincing either at once and in and by itself, or because 
it appears to be proved by propositions that are 
convincing *; further, no art has the particular in 
view, medicine for instance what is good for Socrates 
or Callias, but what is good for this or that class of 
persons (for this is a matter that comes within the 
province of an art, whereas the particular is infinite 
and cannot be the subject of a true science) ; 
similarly, therefore, Rhetoric will not consider what 
seems probable in each individual case, for instance 
to Socrates or Hippias, but that which seems probable 
to this or that class of persons. It is the same with 
Dialectic, which does not draw conclusions from any 
random premises—for even madmen have some 
fancies—but it takes its material from subjects which 
demand reasoned discussion, as Rhetoric does from 
those which are common subjects of deliberation. 
The function of Rhetoric, then, is to deal with 
things about which we deliberate, but for which we 
have no systematic rules; and in the presence of 
such hearers as are unable to take a general view of 
many stages, or to follow a lengthy chain of argu- 
ment. But we only deliberate about things which 
seem to admit of issuing in two ways; as for those 
things which cannot in the past, present, or future 
be otherwise, no one deliberates about them, if he 
supposes that they are such; for nothing would be 
gained by it. Now, it is possible to draw conclusions 
and inferences partly from what has been previously 
demonstrated syllogistically, partly from what has 
not, which however needs demonstration, because it 
is not probable. The first of these methods is 
necessarily difficult to follow owing to its length, for 
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* rpdros: the primary, typical syllogism of the first figure. 

» Son of Diagoras of Rhodes, and like his father celebrated 
for his victories in the Greek athletic contests. He played 
a considerable part in political and naval affairs in support 
of the Spartans (412-407 s.c.), whom he afterwards offended, 
and by whom he is said to have been put to death. 

¢ Anal. Priora, i. 8, 13-14. 
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the judge is supposed to be a simple person; the 
second will obtain little credence, because it does 
not depend upon what is either admitted or probable. 
The necessary result then is that the enthymeme 
and the example are concerned with things which 
may, generally speaking, be other than they are, 
the example being a kind of induction and the 
enthymeme a kind of syllogism, and deduced from 
few premises, often from fewer than the regular ¢ 
syllogism ; for if any one of these is well known, 
there is no need to mention it, for the hearer can 
add it himself. For instance, to prove that Dorieus ® 
was the victor in a contest at which the prize was 
a crown, it is enough to say that he won a victory 
at the Olympic games; there is no need to add that 
the prize at the Olympic games is a crown, for every- 
body knows it. 

But since few of the propositions of the rhetorical 
syllogism are necessary, for most of the things which 
we judge and examine can be other than they are, 
human actions, which are the subject of our delibera- 
tion and examination, being all of such a character 
and, generally speaking, none of them necessary 5 
since, further, facts which only generally happen. or 
are merely possible can only be demonstrated by 
‘ other facts of the same kind, and necessary facts by 
necessary propositions (and that this is so is clear 
from the Analytics °), it is evident that the materials 
from which enthymemes are derived will be some- 
times necessary, but for the most part only generally 
true; and these materials being probabilities and 
signs, it follows that these two elements must corre- 
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* That is, probabilities and signs correspond to general 
and necessary propositions. This is not strictly correct; 
only the TeKUTpLaL correspond. to the necessary propositions, 
the other signs and the probabilities to the general or can- 
tingent propositions. 
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spond to these iwo kinds of propositions, each to 
each. For that which is probable is that which 
generally happens, not however unreservedly, as 
some define it, but that which is concerned with 
things that may be other than they are, being so 
related to that in regard to which it is probable as 
the universal to the particular. As to signs, some 
are related as the particular to the universal, others 
as the universal to the particular. Necessary signs 
are called tekméria; those which are not necessary 
have no distinguishing name. I call those necessary 
signs from which a logical syllogism can be con-~ 
structed, wherefore such a sign is called tekmérion ; 
for when people think that their arguments are 
irrefutable, they think that they are bringing forward 
a tekmérion, something as it were proved and con- 
cluded; for in the old language tekmar and peras 
have the same meaning (limit, conclusion). 

Among signs, some are related as the particular 
to the universal; for instance, if one were to say 
that all wise men are just, because Socrates was both 
wise and just. Now this is a sign, but even though 
the particular statement is true, it can be refuted, 
because it cannot be reduced to syllogistic form. 
But if one were to say that it is a sign that a man is 
ill, because he has a fever, or that a woman has had 
a child because she has milk, this is a necessary 
sign. This alone among signs is a tekmérion; for 
only in this case, if the fact is true, is the argument 
irrefutable. Other signs are related as the universal 
to the particular, for instance, if one were to say 
that it is a sign that this man has a fever, because 
he breathes hard; but even if the fact be true, this 
asgument also can be refuted, for it is possible for 
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@ Anal. Priora, ii. 27. 
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a man to breathe hard without having a fever. We 
have now explained the meaning of probable, sign, 
and necessary sign, and the difference between them ; 
in the Analytics * we have defined them more clearly 
and stated why some of them can be converted into 
logical syllogisms, while others cannot. 

We have said that example is a kind of induction 
and with what kind of material it deals by way of 
induction. It is neither the relation of part to whole, 
nor of whole to part, nor of one whole to another 
whole, but of part to part, of like to like, when both 
come under the same genus, but one of them is better 
known than the other. For example, to prove that 
_ Dionysius is aiming at a tyranny, because he asks for 

a bodyguard, one might say that Pisistratus before 

him and Theagenes of Megara did the same, and 
when they obtained what they asked for made them- 
selves tyrants. All the other tyrants known may 
serve as an example of Dionysius, whose reason, 
however, for asking for a bodyguard we do not yet 
know. All these examples are contained under the 
same universal proposition, that one who is aiming 
at a tyranny asks for a bodyguard. 

We have now stated the materials of proofs which 
are thought to be demonstrative. But a very great 
difference between enthymemes has escaped the 
notice of nearly every one, although it also exists in 

“the dialectical method of syllogisms. For some of 
them belong to Rhetoric, some syllogisms only to 
Dialectic, and others to other arts and faculties, some 
already existing and others not yet established. 
Hence it is that this escapes the notice of the 
speakers, and the more they specialize in a subject, 
thg more they transgress the limits of Rhetoric and 
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* The common topics do not deal with particular subject 
matter, as the specific topics do. In making use of the latter, 
the “better”? (that is, in regard to a Special science) the 
Propositions chosen by a man, the more he will without 
snowing it quit the domain of Rhetoric and Dialectic, and 
become a professor of that special science whose first principles 
he has hit upon. : 
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Dialectic. But this will be clearer if stated at 
greater length. 

I mean by dialectical and rhetorical syllogisms 
those which are concerned with what we call ** topics,” 
which may be applied alike to Law, Physics, Politics, 
and many other sciences that differ in kind, such as 
the topic of the more or less, which will furnish 
syllogisms and enthymemes equally well for Law, 
Physies, or any other science whatever, although 
these subjects differ in kind. Specific topics on the 
other hand are derived from propositions which are 
peculiar to each species or genus of things; there 
are, for example, propositions about Physics which 
can. furnish neither enthymemes nor syllogisms about 
Ethics, and there are propositions concerned with 
Kithies which will be useless for furnishing conclusions 
about Physics ; and the same holds good in all cases. 
The first kind of topics will not make a man practically 
wise about any particular class of things, because 
they do not deal with any particular subject matter ; 
but as to the specific topics, the happier a man is in 
his choice of propositions, the more he will uncon- 
sciously produce a science quite different from 
Dialectic and Rhetoric. For if once he hits upon 
first principles, it will no longer be Dialectic or 
Rhetoric, but that science whose principles he has 
arrived at. Most enthymemes are constructed from 
these specific topics, which are called particular and 
special, fewer from those that are common or uni- 
versal. As then we have done in the Topics,? so 
here we must distinguish the specific and universal 
topics, from which enthymemes may be constructed. 


» Sophistict Elenchi (Fallacies), 9. This treatise is really 
th® ninth and concluding part of the Topies. 
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@ Propositions (or premises), the name given to the two first 
statements in a syllogism from which the conclusion is drawn: 
All men are mortal (major premise); Socrates is a man 
(minor premise) ; therefore Socrates is mortal. 

> All three kinds of hearers are regarded as judges (the 
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By specific topics I mean the propositions peculiar 
to each class of things, by universal those common 
to all alike. Let us then first speak of the specific 
topics, but before doing so let us ascertain the 
different kinds of Rhetoric, so that, having deter- 
mined their number, we may separately ascertain 
their elements and propositions.4 

8. The kinds of Rhetoric are three in number, 
corresponding to the three kinds of hearers. For 
every speech is composed of three parts : the speaker, 
the subject of which he treats, and the person to 
whom it is addressed, I mean the hearer, to whom 
the end or object of the speech refers. Now the 
hearer must necessarily be either a mere spectator 
or a judge, and a judge either of things past or of 
things to come.® For instance, a member of the 
general assembly is a judge of things to come; the 
dicast, of things past; the mere spectator, of the 
ability of the speaker. Therefore there are neces- 
sarily three kinds of rhetorical speeches, deliberative, 
forensic, and epideictic. 

The deliberative kind is either hortatory or dis- 
suasive ; for both those who give advice in private 
and those who speak in the assembly invariably 
either exhort or dissuade. The forensic kind is either 
accusatory or defensive; for litigants must neces- 
_ sarily either accuse or defend. The epideictic kind 
has for its subject praise or blame. 

Further, to each of these a special time is appro- 
priate: to the deliberative the future,’ for the 


mere spectator as a “‘ critic *’), although strictly xpc77s should 
be limited to the law courts. 
¢ In i. 6. 1 and 8.7 the present is also mentioned as a 


time appropriate to deliberative Rhetoric. 
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speaker, whether he exhorts or dissuades, always 
advises about things to come; to the forensic the 
past, for it is always in reference to things done that 
one party accuses and the other defends; to the 
epideictic most appropriately the present, for it is 
the existing condition of things that all those who 
praise or blame have in view. It is not uncommon, 
however, for epideictic speakers to avail themselves 
of other times, of the past by way of recalling it, or 
of the future by way of anticipating it. 

Each of the three kinds has a different special end, 
and as there are three kinds of Rhetoric, so there 
are three special ends. The end of the deliberative 
speaker is the expedient or harmful; for he who 
exhorts recommends a course of action as better, 
and he who dissuades advises against it as worse ; 
all other considerations, such as justice and injustice, 
honour and disgrace, are included as accessory in 
reference to this. The end of the forensic speaker 
is the just or the unjust; in this case also all other 
considerations are included as accessory. The end 
of those who praise or blame is the honourable and 
disgraceful ; and they also refer all other considera- 
tions to these. A sign that what I have stated is 
the end which each has in view is the fact that 
sometimes the speakers will not dispute about the 
other points. For example, a man on trial does not 
always deny that an act has been committed or 
damage inflicted by him, but he will never admit 
that the act is unjust; for otherwise a trial would 
be unnecessary. Similarly, the deliberative orator, 
although he often sacrifices everything else, will 
never admit that he is recommending what is inex- 
pedtent or is dissuading from what is useful; but 
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8 ouveornkws ex THY eipnuévwY mpoTdcewy. érrel 
dé ovre mpaxOHvas oldv re ovTe mpayOrcecfar Ta 
advvara aAAd ra Suvard, oddé Ta uy) yevdpeva 77 
En) eadpueva ovy oldv Te Ta pwev Tempaybae Ta dé 
mpayOiccota, avayKatov Kal T@ ovuPovAcdtovre 
Kal T@ OiKalopéevyp Kal TH émiderkTiK@ Eyew mpo- 
races mept Suvarob Kal aduvarov, Kal ef yéyover 7 

9p, Kal Ef EoTaL ) py. ert O Emel Gmavres Kal 





@ The omission of ot« before d&dccov has been suggested. 
The sense would then be: “ As to the injustice of enslaving 
. . - heis quite indifferent.” There is no doubt a reference 
to the cruel treatment by Athens of the inhabitants of the 
island of Melos (416 3.c.) for its loyalty to the Spartans 
during the Peloponnesian war (Thue. v. 84-116). The 
Athenian envoys declined to discuss the question of right or 
wrong, which they said was only possible between equal 

owers, and asserted that expediency was the only thing that 

ad to be considered. The question of justice or injustice 
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often he is quite indifferent about showing that the 
enslavement of neighbouring peoples, even if they 
have done no harm, is not an act of injustice.? 
Similarly, those who praise or blame do not con- 
sider whether a man has done what is expedient or 
harmful, but frequently make it a matter for praise 
that, disregarding his own interest, he performed 
some deed of honour. For example, they praise 
Achilles because he went to the aid of his comrade 
Patroclus,? knowing that he was fated to die, although 
he might have lived. To him such a death was more 
honourable, although life was more expedient. 

From what has been said it is evident that the 
orator must first have in readiness the propositions 
on these three subjects.° Now, necessary signs, 
probabilities, and signs are the propositions of the 
rhetorician ; for the syllogism universally 4 consists 
of propositions, and the enthymeme is a syllogism 
composed of the propositions above mentioned. 
Again, since what is impossible can neither have been 
done nor will be done, but only what is possible, and 
since what has not taken place nor will take place 
can neither have been done nor will be done, it is 
necessary for each of the three kinds of orators to 
have in readiness propositions dealing with the 
possible and the impossible, and as to whether any- 
thing has taken place or will take place, or not. 
Further, since all, whether they praise or blame, 


(in the Melian case entirely disregarded), even when taken 
into account, was merely accessory and intended to serve as 
a specious justification for the policy of might. 

> To protect his body and avenge his death (Jdiad, xvilii.). 

¢ The expedient, the just, the honourable, and their con- 
traries. 

* dws: or, reading s)os, ‘‘ the syllogism as a whole.” 
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erratvotytes Kat wéyovres Kal mporpémovres Kal 
3 7 ~ 
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3 ‘ \ o¢ ? aA \ 4 3 4 at A \ 
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“A 4 Ao at \ 3 \ Ki) t Pay A bi! 4 10 
7 TO Kadov 7 TO ataxpov 7 TO Sixaov H TO dduKoY, 
\ > 4 B) 
7 Kal’ abra Aéyovres 7 mpos GAAnAa ayrimapaBaa- 
Aovres, dHAov dru Séor av Kal wept peydbovs Kal 
/ ~ om 
perKpoTnTos Kat Tob peiLovos Kat rod éAdrrovos 
f 
mpoTagers éxew, Kal Kabddouv Kat wept éxdorou, 
e f ~ > \ at + at 2Q?7 kK 
olov Te petlov ayabdy 7) edarrov 7) adiknua 7 
, ~ \ 
Oucaiwpa suotws Sé Kat wept rdv drwy. sept 
« \ oe a“ a 
av pev obv €& avayens Se? AaBeiv ras mpoTdcets, 
if “~ ¢ 
elpyTau pera, dé Tabra Siatperéov idia mepi Exdorov 
vA @ an 
ToUTwY, olov rept dv cupPovaAr Kat rept dv of ém- 
4 e 
decxTiKol Adyou, Tpirov dé mepi Sv at Sixas. 
~ iw \ ~ \ i 
4. Ipdrov ev obv Anwréov wepi rota dyada 7 
‘ € f ¥ > PY \ ) \ 
KaKa 0 oupBovdedwy oupPovrcver, érred7) od mepl 
ef 3 3 4 3 / \ f \ é 
amavra aAN’ dca évddyerar Kal yevéobar Kal py. 
La \ 3 3 / “v 3 \ N See rf S 
2 doa de €€ avdyKns 7 ear } aro. 4 addvarov eivat 
7) yeveoba, wept Sé tovrwy od« gor. aupBovdy}. 
3 ovde 07 mepl Tv vdexoudvwy drdvrwy ort yap 
Kat pvoet évia, Kai dao TUYNS ywomeva ayaba Tov 
evdexouevany Kai yiyveobar Kal wn, wept dv oddév 
‘ »” \ 4 2 \ Pad v \ 
m™po Epyou TO oupPoudevew: GAAd SHAov Srv wept 
vd 3 \ 4 v4 ~ 3 3 \ La 
oowy eart To BovAevecOar. Tovatra 8 éorly doa 
~ & \ on 
mépukev avaveobar eis Huds, Kal dv % apy rhs 
“a / mn 
yevéecews eb Huty éoriv: wéxpe yap TovTov cKoTot- 
1359b pev, Ews dv edpwmev ef Huiv Suwvara 7) addvara 
A 4 
mpacat. 
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exhort or dissuade, accuse or defend, not only en- 
deavour to prove what we have stated, but also that 
the same things, whether good or bad, honourable 
or disgraceful, just or unjust, are great or small, 
either in themselves or when compared with each 
other, it is clear that it will be necessary for the 
orator to be ready with propositions dealing with 
greatness and smallness and the greater and the less, 
both universally and in particular; for instance, 
which is the greater or less good, or act of injustice 
or justice; and similarly with regard to all other 
subjects. We have now stated the topics concern- 
ing which the orator must provide himself with 
propositions ; after this, we must distinguish between 
each of them individually, that is, what the three 
kinds of Rhetoric, deliberative, epideictic, and 
forensic, are concerned with. 

4. We must first ascertain about what kind of good 
or bad things the deliberative orator advises, since 
he cannot do so about everything, but only about 
things which may possibly happen or not. LHEvery- 
thing which of necessity either is or will be, or which 
cannot possibly be or come to pass, is outside the 
scope of deliberation. Indeed, even in the case of 
things that are possible advice is not universally 
appropriate; for they include certain advantages, 
natural and accidental, about which it is not worth 
while to offer advice. But it is clear that advice is 
limited to those subjects about which we take 
counsel; and such are all those which can naturally 
be referred to ourselves and the first cause of whose 
origination is in our own power ; for our examination 
is limited to finding out whether such things are 
possible or impossible for us to perform. 
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4 Kao? EKaoTOV [Lev ODv axprBars dtapiOunoacbas 
Kat duadaBety eis Elon mepl cv etw8aor Xenuaricerv, 
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Ppoveorépas Kal paMov dAniwiis, TOAAG S€ mAEiw 
deddcbau Kal viv avr yl TOV olketev bewrpypdreov 

5 Omrep yep Kab Tporepov etpnKores TuyXavoper, 
adn Bés EOTW, OTL T PHTOPLKN ovyKELTOL [ev ék TE 
THs dvadurucis eTLOT HUTS kal Tijs mepl Ta. 79 
Troheruchs, 6poia 8° éott Ta pe TH Suahenrunh Ta, 

6 6€ Tots copuorixots Adyors. dow O° dv Tis H Thy 
OladeruKiDy 7 7) Tar HY uh Kabdrep av Suvdpers dN 
emrLoT LAS TELpaTaL KaracKevacew, Ajoerau THY 
pvow abroy apavioas TO peTaBaivew emoxeud.- 
Cov eis emLoT NMOS UirO KELLEY Twav mpaywareny, 

7 aAAa ph) pdovov Adyur. éuws 8 oon ™mpo Epyou 
HEV € eor! Suchetv, € ert O droAeimet oxédi TH woATiKh 
ETLOTHUN, ElTTWLEV Kal vov. 

Lyedov ydp, wept dv BovAevovrat mavres Kat 
Tept & ayopevovow ot cuBovdAevoyTes, TA WEeyLoTa 
Tvyydve. wévte Tov apiOucv dvra: tabra O° éori 
mept Te Topwv, Kal moA€uov Kat etpyvns, ere de 
Tept dvdrakts THs ywpas, Kal TOv eicayopevev 
Kal e€ayouevanv, Kat mept voMo ecias. 

8 “Oore mepl jeev Topwy TOV peMovra. cupPov- 
Acdoew d€ou av Tas mpoaddous THs ToAews €idévat 
Tives Kal 7OoaL, OTWS ElTE Tis TApadeimETAL TTPOO- 
TeOH Kat et tis eAdtTav av&nOA, err Sé TAs Sa- 





@ The analytical science is Dialectic, incorrectly regarded 
as a branch of Analytics, which properly implies scientific 
demonstration. 
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However, there is no need at present to endeavour 
to enumerate with scrupulous exactness or to classify 
those subjects which men are wont to discuss, or to 
define them as far as possible with strict accuracy, 
since this is not the function of the rhetorical art 
but of one that is more intelligent and exact, and 
further, more than its legitimate subjects of inquiry 
have already been assigned to it. For what we have 
said before is true*: that Rhetoric is composed of 
analytical science and of that branch of political 
science which is concerned with Ethies, and that it 
resembles partly Dialectic and partly sophistical 
arguments. But in proportion as anyone endeavours 
to make of Dialectic or Rhetoric, not what they are, 
faculties, but sciences, to that extent he will, without 
knowing it, destroy their real nature, in thus altering 
their character, by crossing over into the domain of 
sciences,? whose subjects are certain definite things, 
not merely words. Nevertheless, even at present 
we may mention such matters as it is worth while 
to analyse, while still leaving much for political 
science to investigate. 

Now, we may say that the most important subjects 
about which all men deliberate and deliberative 
orators harangue, are five in number, to wit: ways 
and means, war and peace, the defence of the 
country, imports and exports, legislation. 

Accordingly, the orator who is going to give advice 
on ways and means should be acquainted with the 
nature and extent of the State resources, so that if 
any is omitted it may be added, and if any is in- 

’ Taking es éricrjuas with peraBaiver. If taken with 
éruxevdfwy, the sense will be: “by changing his ground 
(uegaBaive being used absolutely) while altering their char- 
acters from faculties to sciences.” 
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sufficient, it may be increased. Further, he should 
know all the expenses of the State, that if any is 
superfluous, it may be removed, or, if too great, may 
be curtailed. For men become wealthier, not only 
by adding to what they already possess, but also by 
cutting down expenses. Of these things it is not 
only possible to acquire a general view from in- 
dividual experience, but in view of advising concern- 
ing them it is further necessary to be well informed 
about what has been discovered among others. 

In regard to war and peace, the orator should be 
acquainted with the power of the State, how great 
it is already and how great it may possibly become ; 
of what kind it is already and what additions may 
possibly be made to it; further, what wars it has 
waged and its conduct of them. These things he 
should be acquainted with, not only as far as his 
own State is concerned, but also m reference to 
neighbouring States, and particularly those with 
whom there is a likelihood of war, so that towards 
the stronger a pacific attitude may be maintained, 
and in regard to the weaker, the decision as ta 
making war on them may be left to his own State. 
Again, he should know whether their forces are like 
or unlike his own, for herein also advantage or dis- 
advantage may lie. With reference to these matters 
he must also have examined the results, not only of 
the wars carried on by his own State, but also of 
those carried on by others; for similar results 
naturally arise from similar causes. 

Again, in regard to the defence of the country, he 
should not be ignorant how it is carried on; he 
should know both the strength of the guard, its 
clwracter, and the positions of the guard-houses 
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* rovrous: those who will receive exports and send im- 
ports. 
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(which is impossible for one who is unacquainted 
with the country), so that if any guard is insufficient 
it may be increased, or if any is superfluous it may 
be disbanded, and greater attention devoted to 
suitable positions. 

Again, in regard to food, he should know what 
amount of expenditure is sufficient to support the 
State ; what kind of food is produced at home or 
can be imported ; and what exports and imports are 
necessary, in order that contracts and agreements 
may bé made with those * who can furnish them ; 
for it is necessary to keep the citizens free from 
reproach in their relations with two classes of people 
——those who are stronger and those who are useful 
for commercial purposes. 

With a view to the safety of the State, it is 
necessary that the orator should be able to judge of 
all these questions, but an understanding of legisla~ 
tion is of special importance, for it is on the laws 
that the safety of the State is based. Wherefore 
he must know how many forms of government there 
are; what is expedient for each; and the natural 
causes of its downfall, whether they are peculiar to 
the particular form of government or opposed to it. 
By being ruined by causes peculiar to itself, I mean 
that, with the exception of the perfect form of 
government, all the rest are ruined by being relaxed 
or strained to excess. Thus democracy, not only 
when relaxed, but also when strained to excess, 
becomes weaker and will end in an oligarchy ; 
similarly, not only does an aquiline or snub nose 
reach the mean, when one of these defects is relaxed, 
but when it becomes aquiline or snub to excess, it 
isultered to such an extent that even the likeness 
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27 7 eddamovia kai ra pdpia adbris. dore rapa- 
detyparos xdpw AdBwyev ri €orw ds dwADS elzrely 
7 eddaovia, Kal éx Tivwy Td pdpia radrns* wept 
yap ratrns Kal ray eis ratryv ouvrewdvtwv Kal 
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TpoTal wécai eiow Ta yey yap mapacKkerdlovra 
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a Nee ge eg Ee 

* This rendering, although convenient, hardly represerts 
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of a noseis lost. Moreover, with reference to acts 
of legislation, it is useful not only to understand 
what form of gowernment is expedient by judging 
in. the light ofthe past, but also to become acquainted 
with those in existence in other nations, and to 
learn what kinds of government are suitable to what 
kinds of people, It is clear, therefore, that for 
legislation books of travel are useful, since they help 
us to understand tthe laws of other nations, and for 
political debates historical works. All these things, 
however; belong to Politics and not to Rhetoric. 

Such, then, are the most important questions upon 
which the would-be deliberative orator must be well 
informed. INow let us again state the sources whence 
we must derive our arguments for exhortation or 
discussion on these: and other questions. 

5. Men, individually and in common, nearly all 
have some aim,in the attainment of which they 
choose or avoid certain things. This aim, briefly 
stated, is happiness andits component parts. There- 
fore, for the sake of illustration, let us ascertain 
what happiness, generally speaking, is, and what its 
parts consist in 3 for all who exhort or dissuade dis- 
cuss happiness and the things which conduce or are 
detrimental to it, For one should do the things 
which procure happiness or one of its parts, or in~ 
crease instead of diminishing it, and avoid doing 
those things which destroy or hinder it or bring 
about whatis contrary to it. 

Let us then define happiness as well-being com- 
bined with virtue, or independence of life, or the 
life thatis most agreeable combined with security, or 


the Greek, which, literally translated, is “ the investigations 
of those who write about human actions” (ef. icropexds, § 8). 
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5 Edydvera pev otv €orw ever ev Kat mode TO 
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@ This is the usual rendering, although it is hardly satis- 
factory. Jebb translates “‘ a flourishing state . . . of body.” 

> Or, “bring about,” ** effect them.” 

¢ i.e. of mind and body ; or duvdwers may mean ‘‘ positions 


of authority and influence.” 
4 This was a favourite boast of the Athenians. 
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abundance of possessions and slaves,? combined with 
power to protect and make use of them ®; for nearly 
all men admit that one or more of these things con- 
stitutes happiness. If, then, such is the nature of 
happiness, its component parts must necessarily be : 
noble birth, numerous friends, good friends, wealth, 
good children, numerous children, a good old age; 
further, bodily excellences, such as health, beauty, 
strength, stature, fitness for athletic contests, a good 
reputation, honour, good luck, virtue. For a man 
would be entirely independent, provided he pos- 
sessed all internal and external goods; for there are 
no others. Internal goods are those of mind and 
‘body; external goods are noble birth, friends, 
wealth, honour. To these we think should be added 
certain capacities ° and good luck; for on these 
conditions life will be perfectly secure. Let us now 
in the same way define each of these in detail. 

Noble birth, in the case of a nation or State, 
means that its members or inhabitants are sprung 
from the soil,* or of long standing; that its first 
members were famous as leaders, and that many of 
their descendants have been famous for qualities that 
are highly esteemed. In the case of private in- 
dividuals, noble birth is derived from either the 
father’s or the mother’s side, and on both sides there 
must be legitimacy ; and, as in the case of a State, 
it means that its founders were distinguished for 
virtue, or wealth, or any other of the things that 
men honour, and that a number of famous persons, 
both men and women, young and old, belong to the 
family. 
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dorpidoa } ph, A€yw Sé€ amaddorpiwow ddoow Kat 
@ dvehevGepia: literally, qualities unbecoming to a free 
man or woman, u ungentlemanly, unladylike ; hence, mean, 
servile, sordid. 
® A similar charge against the Spartan women is made in 
the Politics (ii. 9. 5): e Further, the looseness (dvesis) of the 
Spartan women is iniurious both to the purpose of the con- 
stitution and the well-being of the State . .. their life is one 


of absolute luxury and intemperance’’ (compare Euripides, 
Andromache, 595-6 “even if she wished it, a Spartan girl 
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The blessing of good children and numerous chil- 
dren needs little explanation. For the common- 
wealth it consists in a large number of good young 
men, good in bodily excellences, such as stature, 
beauty, strength, fitness for athletic contests; the 
moral excellences of a young man are self-control 
and courage. For the individual it consists in a 
number of good children of his own, both male and 
female, and such as we have described. Female 
bodily excellences are beauty and stature, their 
moral excellences self-control and industrious habits, 
free from servility.¢ The object of both the in- 
dividual and of the community should be to secure the 
- existence of each of these qualities in both men and 
women ; for all those States in which the character 
of women is unsatisfactory, as in Lacedaemon,’ may 
be considered only half-happy. 

Wealth consists in abundance of money, ownership 
of land and properties, and further of movables, 
cattle, and slaves, remarkable for number, size, and 
beauty, if they are all secure, liberal, and useful. 
Property that is productive is more useful, but that 
which has enjoyment for its object is more liberal. 
By productive I mean that which is a source of 
income, by enjoyable that which offers no advantage 
beyond the use of it— at least, none worth men- 
tioning. Security may be defined as possession of 
property in such places and on such conditions that 
the use of it is in our own hands ; and ownership as 
the right of alienation or not,° by which I mean giving 
could not be chaste’). The opinion of Xenophon and 
Plutaich is much more favourable. 

° 7 «7: in the ms. readings these words follow tod 


olxelagcivac: “ ownership or non-ownership.’”? The altera- 
tion is Spengel’s. 
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@ évépyera : realization in action or fact. 

» Of Selymbria, physician and teacher of hygienic gym- 
nastics (ec. 420 s.c.). He is said to have made his patients 
walk from Athens to Megara and back, about 70 miles. 
He was satirized by Plato and by his old pupil Eippo- 
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the property away or selling it. In a word, being 
wealthy consists rather in use than in possession ; 
for the actualization® and use of such things is wealth. 

A good reputation consists in being considered a 
man of worth by all, or in possessing something of 
such a nature that all or most men, or the good, or 
the men of practical wisdom desire it. 

Honour is a token of a reputation for doing good ; 
and those who have already done good are justly 
and above all honoured, not but that he who is 
capable of doing good is also honoured. Doing good 
relates either to personal security and all the causes 
of existence; or to wealth; or to any other good 
things which are not easy to acquire, either in any 
conditions, or at such a place, or at such a time ; 
for many obtain honour for things that appear 
trifling, but this depends upon place and time. The 
components of honour are sacrifices, memorials in 
verse and prose, privileges, grants of land, front 
seats, public burial, State maintenance, and among 
the barbarians, prostration and giving place, and all 
gifts which are highly prized in each country. For 
a gift is at once a giving of a possession and a token 
of honour; wherefore gifts are desired by the am- 
bitious and by those who are fond of money, since 
they are an acquisition for the latter and an honour 
for the former ; so that they furnish both with what 
they want. 

Bodily excellence is health, and of such a kind 
that when exercising the body we are free from sick- 
ness ; for many are healthy in the way Herodicus ? 
is said to have been, whom no one would consider 
crates as one who killed those for whom he prescribed 
(cf.a@i. 23. 29). : 
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_ ® Five contests: jumping, running, discus-throwing, 
javelin-throwing, wrestling. 

> Or simply, “ freedom from pair ”’ (§ 15). 
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happy in the matter of health, because they are 
obliged to abstain from all or nearly all human 
enjoyments. 

Beauty varies with each age. In a young man, 
it consists in possessing a body capable of enduring 
all efforts, either of the racecourse or of bodily 
strength, while he himself is pleasant to look upon 
and a sheer delight. This is why the athletes in the 
pentathlum # are most beautiful, because they are 
naturally adapted for bodily exertion and for swift- 
ness of foot. In a man who has reached his prime, 
beauty consists in being naturally adapted for the 
toils of war, in being pleasant to look upon and at 
, the same time awe-inspiring. In an old man, beauty 
consists in being naturally adapted to contend with 
unavoidable labours and in not causing annoyance ? 
to others, thanks to the absence of the disagreeable 
accompaniments of old age. 

Strength consists in the power of moving another 
as oue wills, for which purpose it is necessary to 
pull or push, to lift, to squeeze or crush, so that the 
strong man is strong by virtue of being able to do 
all or some of these things. 

Excellence of stature consists in being superior to 
most men in height, depth, and breadth, but in such 
proportion as not to render the movements of the 
body slower as the result of excess. 

Bodily excellence in athletics consists in size, 
strength, and swiftness of foot ; for to be swift is to 
be strong. For one who is able to throw his legs 
about in a certain way, to move them rapidly and with 
long strides, makes a good runner; one who can 
hug and grapple, a good wrestler; one who can 
thrust away by a blow of the fist, a good boxer ; 
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¢ A combination of wrestling and boxing. 

> The result» of art and the results due to nature are often 
assisted (or hindered) by the interference of the irregular 
operations of fortune or chance. Health may be the result 
of fortune, as well as of art (a sick man may be cured by a 
drug taken by chance, one not prescribed by the physician) ; 
beauty and slrength, of tortune as well as nature. It is 
parenthetically remarked that fortune may also produce 
unnatural monstrosities. The removal of the brackets and 
the substitution of a comma for the colon after dicis*have 
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one who excels in boxing and wrestling is fit for the 
pancratium,? he who excels in all for the pentathlum. 

A happy old age is one that comes slowly with 
freedom from pain; for neither one who rapidly 
grows old nor one who grows old insensibly but with 
pain enjoys a happy old age. This also depends 
upon bodily excellences and good fortune ; for unless 
a man is free from illness and is strong, he will never 
be free from suffering, nor will he live long and 
painlessly without good fortune. Apart from health 
and strength, however, there is a power of vitality 
in certain cases; for many live long who are not 
endowed with bodily excellences. But a minute 
examination of such questions is needless for the 
present purpose. 

The meaning of numerous and worthy friends is 
easy to understand from the definition of a friend. 
A friend is one who exerts himself to do for the sake 
of another what he thinks is advantageous to him. 
A man to whom many persons are so disposed, has 
many friends; if they are virtuous, he has worthy 
friends. 

Good fortune consists in the acquisition or posses- 
sion of either all, or the most, or the most important 
of those goods of which fortune is the cause. Now 
fortune is the cause of some things with which the 
arts also are concerned, and also of many which have 
nothing to do with art, for instance, such as are due 
to nature (though it is possible that the results of 
fortune may be contrary to nature); for art is a 
cause of health, but nature of beauty and stature.® 


been suggested. The meaning would then be: “for instance, 


such as are due to nature, but possibly may be also contrary 
to nature.” 
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Speaking generally, the goods which come from 
fortune are such as excite envy. Fortune is 
also a cause of those goods which are beyond 
calculation ; for instance, a man’s brothers are all 
ugly, while he is handsome; they did not see the 
treasure, while he found it; the arrow hit one who 
stood by and not the man aimed at; or, one who 
frequented a certain place was the only one who did 
not go there on a certain occasion, while those whe 
went there then for the first time met their death. 
All such instances appear ito be examples of good 
fortune. 

The definition of virtue, with which the topic of 
praise is most closely connected, must be left until 
we come to treat of the latter. 

6. It is evident, then, what things, likely to happen 
or already existing, the orator should aim at, when 
exhorting, and what when dissuading ; for they are 
opposites. But since the aim before the deliberative 
orator is that which is expedient, and men deliberate, 
not about the end, but about the means to the end, 
which are the things which are expedient in regard 
to our actions; and since, further, the expedient is 
good, we must first grasp the elementary notions of 
good and expedient in general. 

Let us assume good to be whatever is desirable 
for its own sake, or for the sake of which we choose 
something else; that which is the aim of all things, 
or of all things that possess sensation or reason; or 
would be, ifthey could acquire the latter. Whatever 
reason might assign to each and whatever reason 
does assign to each in individual cases, that is good 
for each; and that whose presence makes a man 
fit, and also independent; and independence in 
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general; and that which produces or preserves such 
things, or on which such things follow. or all that is 
likely to prevent or destroy their opposites. 

Now things follow in two ways—simultaneously or 
subsequently ; for instance, knowledge is subsequent 
to learning, but life is simultaneous with health. 
Things which produce act in three ways ; thus, healthi- 
ness produces health ; and so does food ; and exercise 
asarule. This being laid down, it necessarily follows 
that the acquisition of good things and the loss of 
evil things are both good; for it follows simultan- 
eously on the latter that we are rid of that which is 
bad, and subsequently on the former that we obtain 
possession of that which is good. The same applies 
to the acquisition of a greater in place of a less good, 
and a less in place of a greater evil ; for in proportion 
as the greater exceeds the less, there is an acquisi- 
tion of the one and a loss of the other. The virtues 
also must be a good thing; for those who possess 
them are in a sound condition, and they are also 
productive of good things and practical. However, 
we must speak separately concerning each—what it 
is, and of what kind. Pleasure also must be a good ; 
for all living creatures naturally desire it. Hence it 
follows that both agreeable and beautiful things must 
be good; for the former produce pleasure, while 
among beautiful things some are pleasant and others 
are desirable in themselves. 

To enumerate them one by one, the following 
things must necessarily be good. Happiness, since 
it is desirable in itself and self-sufficient, and to 
obtain it we choose a number of things. Justice, 
courage, self-control, magnanimity, magnificence, and 
abl other similar states of mind, for they are virtues 
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@ The excellence of anything is proportionate to its success 
in the performance of its proper function. The function of 
acquisition is to get something valuable, such as money, and 
its ‘“‘excellence’’ may be judged by the amount of wealth 
obtained. 
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of the soul. Health, beauty, and the like, for they 
are Virtues of the body and produce many advan- 
tages ; for instance, health is productive of pleasure 
and of life. wherefore it is thought to be best of all, 
because it is the cause of two things which the 
majority of men prize most highly. Wealth, since 
it is the excellence of acquisition* and productive of 
many things. A friend and friendship, since a friend 
is desirable in himself and produces many advan- 
tages. Honour and good repute, since they are 
agreeable and produce many advantages, and are 
generally accompanied by the possession of those 
things for which men are honoured. Eloquence and 
capacity for action; for all such faculties are pro- 
ductive of many advantages. Further, natural clever- 
ness, good memory, readiness to learn, quick-witted- 
ness, and all similar qualities ; for these faculties are 
productive of advantages. The same applies to all 
the sciences, arts, and even life, for even though no 
other good should result from it, it is desirable in 
itself. Lastly, justice, since it is expedient in general 
for the common weal. 

These are nearly all the things generally recognized 
as good; in the case of doubtful goods, the argu- 
ments in their favour are drawn from the following. 
That is good the opposite of which is evil, or the 
opposite of which is advantageous to our enemies ; 
for instance, if it is specially advantageous to our 
enemies that we should be cowards, it is clear that 
courage is specially advantageous to the citizens. 
And, speaking generally, the opposite of what our 
enemies desire or of that in which they rejoice, 
appears to be advantageous ; wherefore it was well 
sqid : 
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% Kev ynOjoat Ipiapuos. 
core &° ovK det Toro, aN ws él TO Told: ovdev 
yap KwAdvet eviore TavTO oupdépew Tots évavrTiots: 
obey Aéyerau ws Ta KaKa ovvdyer Tods avOpamous, 
1363a OTAV 7 Tavro  BAaBepov GLLpory. 
21 Kai o pa EOTL vrrepBodrn, Toro ayalov, 6 oa 
22:7) n peilov 7 H O€f, KAKOV. Kal od evEra, ToANG. TETTOVN - 
Ta a Sedamavyras pawvepevov yap ayalov 707, 
Kat ws téAos TO tovotrov droAauPaveras, Kat 
téhos ToAAav: To 5é réhos ayabdv. SOev' Tab7’ 
ElonTaL, 


yy 


Kad 6€ Kev edywdry Ipiduw [kal Tpwot Atzovev 
a “KAévnv | 


Kat 


> tg / 7 / / 
atoypov Tou Onpdv Te pévew [Keveoy re véeoBar|, 


Kal 7 mrapounia dé, TO ert Ovpars TH ddpiav. 
23 Kai od ool eplevra, Kal TO TeEpluLaynToV 
pawopevov’ o8 yap mdvres efievrat, totr ayalov 
24 "; ot be moMAot aoTep mwavres paivovrar. KQL TO 
em auveT ov" ovdeis yap TO pa dyabov emauwvel. Kab 
6 ot exOpot érawotow- wWomep yap mavres Oy 


@ fliad, i.255. The words are those of Nestor to Achilles 
and Agamemnon, in which he points out how their enemies 
would rejoice 1f they heard all the story of their quarrel. 

® Reading & The ordinary reading ob is taken to mean 
“that which does nol permit of excess,’ that which is mid- 
way between two extremes, the mean. Another suggested 
rendering is, **that of which one cannot have too much.” 

: Iliad, it. 160. Addressed by Hera to Athene, begging 
her to prevent the Greeks departing from Troy and leaving 
Helen behind. 
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Of a truth Priam would exult.¢ 


This is not always the case, but only as a general 
rule, for there is nothing to prevent one and the 
same thing being sometimes advantageous to two 
opposite parties; hence it is said that misfortune 
brings men together, when a common danger 
threatens them. 

That which is not in excess ® is good, whereas that 
which is greater than it should be, is bad. And that 
which has cost much labour and expense, for it at 
once is seen to be an apparent good, and such a 
thing is regarded as an end, and an end of many 
efforts ; now, an end is a good. Wherefore it was 
said : 

And they would [leave Argive Helen for Priam and the 
Trojans] to boast of,° 


and, 
It is disgraceful to tarry long,“ 


and the proverb, ‘* [to break] the pitcher at the 
door.’’¢ 

And that which many aim at and which is seen to 
be competed for by many; for that which all aim 
at was recognized as a good, and the majority may 
almost stand for “ all.” And that which is the object 
of praise, for no one praises that which is not good. 
And that which is praised by enemies; for if even 


@ [liad, li. 298. Spoken by Odysseus. While sym- 
pathizing with the desire of the army to leave, he points out 
that it would be “ disgraceful after waiting so long” to 
return unsuccessful, and exhorts them to hold out. 

¢ Proverbial for “lost labour.” Cf. French “faire nau- 
Srage au port,” and the English “there’s many a slip ’twixt 
cup ‘and lip.” 
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@ Meaning that they cannot have done their duty against 
their enemies, who would then have blamed them. Another 
suggested reading is os of pido: Wéyouct nai obs of éx@pol wi 
véyouos (“those whom their friends blame and whom their 
enemies do not blame’’). 

®’ In the Jliad Glaucus, a Corinthian, is described as an 
ally of the Trojans. Simonides meant to praise, but the 
Corinthians were suspicious and thought his words were 
meant satirically, in accordance with the view just expressed 
by Aristotle. The Simonides referred to is Simonides of 
Ceos (Frag. 50, P.L.G. iii., where the line is differently 
given). Aristotle is evidently quoting from memory, as he 
often does, although not always accurately. . 
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those who are injured by it acknowledge its goodness, 
this amounts to a universal recognition of it ; for it 
is because of its goodness being evident that they 
acknowledge it, just as those whom their enemies 
praise are worthless.* Wherefore the Corinthians 
imagined themselves insulted by Simonides, when 
he wrote, 


Ilium does not blame the Corinthians.® 


And that which one of the practically wise or good, 
man or woman, has chosen before others, as Athene 
chose Odysseus, Theseus Helen, the goddesses 
Alexander (Paris), and Homer Achilles. 

And, generally speaking, all that is deliberately 
chosen is good. Now, men deliberately choose to do 
the things just mentioned, and those which are 
harmful to their enemies, and advantageous to their 
friends, and things which are possible. The last are 
of two kinds: things which might happen,® and 
things which easily happen; by the latter are meant 
things that happen without labour or in a short time, 
for difficulty is defined by labour or length of time. 
And anything that happens as men wish is good ; 
and what they wish is either what is not evil at all 
or is less an evil than a good, which will be the case 
for instance, whenever the penalty attached to it is 
unnoticed or light. And things that are peculiar to 
them, or which no one else possesses,? or which are 
out of the common; for thus the honour is greater. 
And things which are appropriate to them; such 
are all things befitting them in respect of birth and 
power. And things which they think they lack, 

° yevoueva dv: Spengel omuts dy: i.e. “things which have 
happened.” ; 

#“«* Or which no one else has done”’ (Jebb). 
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however unimportant; for none the less they de- 
liberately choose to acquire them. And things which 
are easy of accomplishment, for being easy they are 
possible ; such things are those in which all, or most 
men, or those who are equals or inferiors have been 
successful. And things whereby they will gratify 
friends or incur the hatred of enemies. And all 
things that those whom they admire deliberately 
choose to do. And those things in regard to which 
they are clever naturally or by experience ; for they 
hope to be more easily successful in them. And 
things which no worthless man would approve, for 
that makes them the more commendable. And 
things which they happen to desire, for such things 
seem not only agreeable, but also betier. Lastly, 
and above all, each man thinks those things 
good which are the object of his special desire, as 
victory of the man who desires victory, honour of 
the ambitious man, money of the avaricious, and so 
in other instances. These then are the materials 
from which we must draw our arguments in reference 
to good and the expedient. 

7. But since men often agree that both of two 
things are useful, but dispute which is the more so, 
we must next speak of the greater good and the 
more expedient. Let one thing, then, be said to 
exceed another, when it is as great and something 
more—and to be exceeded when it is contained in 
the other. “ Greater” and ‘“‘ more” always imply 
a relation with less ; “‘ great ” and ‘‘ small,” “ much” 
and “little” with the general size of things; the 
“ great ” is that which exceeds, and that which falls 
short of it is “small”; and similarly “ much ” and 
“ histle.” Since, besides, we call good that which is 
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¢ The one, the smaller number, and the greater number 
must be of the same species. Thus, 5 pounds is a greater 
good than 2 pounds; but 5 farthings 1s not a greater good 
than 2 pounds, since the smaller number is not reckoned in 
with the greater (Buckley). 
> If B (irfe) follows on, is the consequent of A (health), 
ee ou not the consequent of B, then A is a greater good 
than 
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desirable for its own sake and not for anything else, 
and that which all things aim at and which they 
would choose if they possessed reason and practical 
wisdom ; and that which is productive or protective 
of good, or on which such things follow ; and since that 
for the sake of which anything is done is the end, 
and the end is that for the sake of which everything 
else is done, and that is good for each man which 
relatively to him presents all these conditions, it 
necessarily follows that a larger number of good 
things is a greater good than one or a smaller 
number, if the one or the smaller number is reckoned 
as one of them: for it exceeds them and that 
which is contained is exceeded. 

And if that which is greatest in one class surpass 
that which is greatest in another class, the first class 
will surpass the second; and whenever one class 
surpasses another, the greatest of that class will 
surpass the greatest of the other. For instance, if 
the biggest man is greater than the biggest woman, 
men. in general will be bigger than women; and if 
men in general are bigger than women, the biggest 
man will be bigger than the biggest woman ; for the 
superiority of classes and of the greatest things con- 
tained in them are proportionate. And when this 
follows on that, but not that on this [then “ that” 
is the greater good]; for the enjoyment of that 
which follows is contained in that of the other. 
Now, things follow simultaneously, or successively, 
or potentially ; thus, life follows simultaneously on 
health, but not health on life; knowledge follows 
subsequently on learning [but not learning on 
knowledge]; and simple theft potentially on sacri- 
lege, for one who commits sacrilege will also steal. 
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¢ Kight is greater than 2 by 6, which itself is greater than 2. 
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And things which exceed the same thing by a greater 
amount [than something else] are greater, for they 
must also exceed the greater.* And things which 
produce a greater good are greater; for this we 
agreed was the meaning of productive of greater. 
And similarly, that which is produced by a greater 
cause; for if that which produces health is more 
desirable than that which produces pleasure and a 
greater good, then health is a greater good than 
pleasure. And that which is more desirable in itself 
is superior to that which is not ; for example, strength 
is a greater good than the wholesome, which is not 
desirable for its own sake, while strength is; and 
this we agreed was the meaning of a good. And 
the end is a greater good than the means ; for the 
latter is desirable for the sake of something else, the 
former for its own sake; for instance, exercise is 
only a means for the acquirement of a good con- 
stitution. And that which has less need of one or 
several other things in addition is a greater good, 
for it is more independent (and “‘ having less need” 
means needing fewer or easier additions). And when 
one thing does not exist or cannot be brought into 
existence without the aid of another, but that other 
can, then that which needs no aid is more indepen- 
dent, and accordingly is seen to be a greater good. 
And if one thing is a first principle, and another 
not ; if one thing is a cause and another not, for the 
same reason; for without cause or first principle 
nothing can exist or come into existence. And if 
there are two first principles or two causes, that 
which results from the greater is greater; and 
conversely, when there are two first principles or 
twe causes, that which is the first cause or principle 
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@ A thing may be of greater importance in two ways: (a) 
that which is a first principle is superior to that which is not; 
(6) that which is not a first principle, but an end, is superior 
to that which is a first principle; for the end is superior to 
the means. In the illustration that follows: (a) the first 
principle (suggesting the plot) 1s said to be of more import- 
ance (worse) than the end or result (carrying out the plot); 
(6) on the other hand, this end is said to be worse than the 
first principle, since the end is superior to the means. Thus 
the question of the amount of guilt can be argued both 
Ways. 

o Oropus, a frontier-town of Boeotia and Attica, had been 
occupied by the Thebans (366 s.c.). Callistratus suggested 
an arrangement which was agreed to and carried out by 
Chabrias—that the town should remain in Theban possession 
for the time being. Negotiations proved unsuccessfultand 
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of the greater is greater. It is clear then, from what 
has been said, that a thing may be greater in two 
ways ; for if it is a first principle but another is not, 
it will appear to be greater, and if it is not a 
first principle [but an end], while another is; for 
the end is greater and not a first principle. Thus, 
Leodamas, when accusing Callistratus,’ declared that 
the man who had given the advice was more guilty 
than the one who earried it out; for if he had not 
suggested it, it could not have been carried out. 
And conversely, when accusing Chabrias, he declared 
that the man who had carried out the advice was 
more guilty than the one who had given it; for it 
could not have been carried out, had there not been 
some one to do so, and the reason why people devised 
plots was that others might carry them out. 

And that which is scarcer is a greater good than 
that which is abundant, as gold than iron, although 
it is less useful, but the possession of it is more 
valuable, since it is more difficult of acquisition. 
From another point of view, that which is abundant 
is to be preferred to that which is scarce, because the 


use of it is greater, for “ often ” exceeds “ seldom ”; 
whence the saying : 


Water is best.¢ 


And, speaking generally, that which is more difficult 
is preferable to that which is easier of attainment, 
for it is scarcer ; but from another point of view that 
which is easier is preferable to that which is more 


the Thebans refused to leave, whereupon Chabrias and 
Callistratus were brought to trial. Leodamas was an 
Athenian orator, pupil of Isocrates, and pro-Theban in his 
political views. 

® Pindar, Olympia, i. 1. 
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* ¢g. itis worse to be blind than deaf; therefore sight j is 
better than hearing (Schrader). 
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difficult ; for its nature is as we wish. And that, 
the contrary or the deprivation of which is greater, 
is the greater good.* And virtue is greater than 
non-virtue, and vice than non-vice; for virtues and 
vices are ends, the others not. And those things 
whose works are nobler or more disgraceful are them- 
selves greater; and the works of those things, the 
vices and virtues of which are greater, will also be 
greater, since between causes and first principles 
compared with results there is the same relation as 
between results compared with causes and first prin- 
ciples. Things, superiority in which is more desirable 
or nobler, are to be preferred ; for instance, sharp- 
ness of sight is preferable to keenness of smell; for 
sight is better than smell. And loving one’s friends 
more than money is nobler, whence it follows that 
love of friends is nobler than love of money. And, 
on the other hand, the better and nobler things are, 
the better and nobler will be their superiority ; and 
similarly, those things, the desire for which is nobler 
and better, are themselves nobler and better, for 
greater longings are directed towards greater objects. 
For the same reason, the better and nobler the 
object, the better and nobler are the desires. 

And when the sciences are nobler and more 
dignified, the nobler and more dignified are their 
subjects ; for as is the science, so is the truth which 
is its object, and each science prescribes that which 
properly belongs to it; and, by analogy, the nobler 
and more dignified the objects of a science, the nobler 
and more dignified is the science itself, for the same 
reasons. And that which men of practical wisdom, 
either all, or more, or the best of them, would judge, 
or have judged, to be a greater good, must necessarily 
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be such, either absolutely or in so far as they have 
judged as men of practical wisdom. The same may 
be said in regard to everything else ; for the nature, 
quantity, and quality of things are such as would be 
defined by science and practical wisdom. But our 
statement only applies to goods; for we defined 
that as good which everything, if possessed of prac- 
tical wisdom, would choose ; hence it is evident that 
that is a greater good to which practical wisdom 
assigns the superiority. So also are those things 
which better men possess, either absolutely, or in so 
far as they are better ; for instance courage is better 
than strength. And what the better man would 
choose, either absolutely or in so far as he is better ; 
thus, it is better to suffer wrong than to commit it, 
for that is what the juster man would choose. And 
that which is more agreeable rather than that which 
is less so; for all things pursue pleasure and desire 
it for its own sake; and it is by these conditions 
that the good and the end have been defined. And 
that is more agreeable which is less subject to pain 
and is agreeable for a longer time. And that which 
is nobler than that which is less noble; for the noble 
is that which is either agreeable or desirable in itself. 
And all things which we have a greater desire io be 
instrumental in procuring for ourselves or for our 
friends are greater goods, and those as to which our 
desire is least are greater evils. And things that 
last longer are preferable to those that are of shorter 
duration, and those that are safer to those that are 
less so; for time increases the use of the first and 
the wish that of the second; for whenever we wish, 
we can make greater use of things that are safe. 
And things in all cases follow the relations between 
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1 Inserted by Spengel. 


a «Things of which the prices are greater, price being a 
sort of worth ” (Jebb). 

> Or, “ superiority over a greater number of things.” 

¢ After metra: all the mss. except Ac (Paris) have Xéyouear. 
If this is retained, it must refer to Meleager’ s wife Cleopatra, 
who “ persuaded him... by quoting.”’ As the text stands, 
the literal rendering is: “‘the poet says that (the recital of 
hy three verses) persuaded.’ The passage is from Iliad, ix. 

99-594 (slightly different). @ See Glossary. ~ 
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co-ordinates and similar inflexions; for instance, if 
“ courageously ’’ is nobler than and preferable to 
“ temperately,” then “courage” is preferable to 
“‘ temperance,” and it is better to be “ courageous ” 
than “ temperate.” And that which is chosen by all 
is better than that which is not; and that which the 
majority choose than that which the minority choose ; 
for, as we have said, the good is that which all desire, 
and consequently a good is greater, the more it is 
desired. The same applies to goods which are re- 
cognizea as greater by opponents or enemies, by 
judges, or by those whom they select; for in the 
one case it would be, so to say, the verdict of all 
mankind, in the other that of those who are acknow- 
ledged authorities and experts. And sometimes a 
good is greater in which all participate, for it is a 
disgrace not to participate in it; sometimes when 
none or only a few participate in it, for it is scarcer. 
And things which are more praiseworthy, since they 
are nobler. And in the same way things which 
are more highly honoured,? for honour is a sort of 
measure of worth; and conversely those things are 
greater evils, the punishment for which is greater. 
And those things which are greater than what is 
acknowledged, or appears, to be great, are greater. 
And the same whole when divided into parts appears 
greater, for there appears to be superiority in a 
greater number of things.” Whence the poet says 
that Meleager was persuaded to rise up and fight by 
the recital of ¢ 


All the ills that befall those whose city is taken; the 
people perish, and fire utterly destroys the city, and strangers 
carry off the children. 

Combination and building up,4 as employed by 
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¢ Epicharmus (c. 550-460 3.c.), writer of comedies and 
Pythagorean philosopher, was born at Megara in Sicily 
(according to others, in the island of Cos). His comedies, 
written in the Doric dialect, and without a chorus, were 
either mythological or comedies of manners, as extant titles 
show. Plato speaks of him as ‘‘the prince of comedy” and 
Horace states definitely that he was imitated by Plautus. 

® Simonides, Frag. 163 (P.L.C. iii.). 

¢ Or, the yoke to which the basket, like our milk- =pails 
long ago, was attached. 
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Epicharmus,? produce the same effect as division, and 
for the same reason ; for combination is an exhibition 
of great superiority and appears to be the origin and 
cause of great things. And since that which is 
harder to obtain and scarcer is greater, it follows 
that special occasions, ages, places, times, and powers, 
produce great effects; for if a man does things 
beyond his powers, beyond his age, and beyond what 
his equals could do, ifthey are done in such a manner, 
in such a place, and at such a time, they will possess 
importance in actions that are noble, good, or just, 
or the opposite. Hence the epigram® on the 
Olympian victor : 

Formerly, with a rough basket * on my shoulders, I used 
to carry fish from Argos to Tegea. 


And Iphicrates lauded himself, saying, *‘ Look what 
I started from!” And that which is natural is a 
greater good than that which is acquired, because it 
is harder. Whence the poet says : 


Self-taught am I.4 


And that which is the greatest part of that which is 
great is more to be desired; as Pericles said in his 
Funeral Oration, that the removal of the youth from 
the city was like the year being robbed of its spring.° 
And those things which are available in greater need, 
as in old age and illness, are greater goods. And 
of two things that which is nearer the end proposed 
is preferable. And that which is useful for the in- 
dividual is preferable to that which is useful ab- 


@ Odyssey, xxii. 347. The words are those of the minstrel 
Phemius, who was forced to sing to the suitors of Penelope. 
¢ ‘Not in the oration in Thucydides (ii. 35). 
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¢ Or, reading xal dr\Gs: ‘“ that which is useful both to 
the individual and absolutely is a greater good” (than that 


which is only useful in one way), but this necessitates a 
considerable ellipse. ° 
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solutely ;% that which is possible to that which is 
impossible ; for it is the possible that is useful to us, 
not the impossible. And those things which are at 
the end of life; for things near the end are more 
like ends. 

And real things are preferable to those that have 
reference to public opinion, the latter being defined 
as those which a man would not choose if they were 
likely to remain unnoticed by others. It would seem 
then that it is better to receive than to confer a 
benefit ; for one would choose the former even if it 
should pass unnoticed, whereas one would not choose 
to confer a benefit, if it were likely to remain un- 
known. Those things also are to be preferred, which 
men would rather possess in reality than in appear- 
ance, because they are nearer the truth; wherefore 
it is commonly said that justice is a thing of little 
importance, because people prefer to appear just 
than to be just ; and this is not the case, for instance, 
in regard to health. The same may be said of things 
that serve several ends; for instance, those that 
assist us to live, to live well, to enjoy life, and to do 
noble actions ; wherefore health and wealth seem to 
be the greatest goods, for they include all these 
advantages. And that which is more free from pain 
and. accompanied by pleasure is a greater good ; for 
there is more than one good, since pleasure and free- 
dom from pain combined are both goods. And of 
two goods the greater is that which, added to one 
and the same, makes the whole greater. And those 
things, the presence of which does not escape notice, 
are preferable to those which pass unnoticed, because 
they appear more real; whence being wealthy would 
appear to be a greater good than the appearance of 
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1 The ordinary ms. reading is dr dgaresy but this word 
appears most commonly to mean ‘“ negation ” (from drddnc) 
in Aristotle, as opposed to ‘‘affirmation”’ (from kard@yyut). 
dmromavors is from drigaivw. 





@ It is difficult to see the connexion here. Munro’s sug- 
gestion, 7@ dSoxet for rod doxety, adopted by Roemer, would 
mean “ by the show of it,’ that i is, wby its attracting notice. 

’ Or, “is not punished equally.” 

¢ The pronouncements of the supreme authority are them- 
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it.¢ And that which is held most dear, sometimes 
alone, sometimes accompanied by other things, is a 
greater good. Wherefore he who puts out the eye 
of a one-eyed man and he who puts out one eye of 
another who has two, does not do equal injury®; for 
in the former case, a man has been deprived of that 
which he held most dear. 

8. These are nearly all the topics from which 
arguments may be drawn in persuading and dis- 
suading ; but the most important and effective of 
all the means of persuasion and good counsel is tu 
know all the forms of government and to distinguish 
the manners and customs, institutions, and interests 
of each; for all men are guided by considerations 
of expediency, and that which preserves the State 
is expedient. Further, the declaration of the 
authority is authoritative, and the different kinds of 
authority are distinguished according to forms of 
government; in fact, there are as many authorities 
as there are forms of government. 

Now, there are four kinds of government, de> 
mocracy, oligarchy, aristocracy, monarchy, so that the 
supreme and deciding authority is always a part or 
the whole of these. Democracy is a form of govern- 
ment in which the offices are distributed by the 
people among themselves by lot; m an oligarchy, 
by those who possess a certain property-qualifica- 
tion; in an aristocracy, by those who possess an 
educational qualification, meaning an education that 
is laid down by the law. In fact, in an aristocracy, 
power and office are in the hands of those who have 
remained faithful to what the law prescribes, and 


selves authoritative as laying down laws and regulations for 
the Citizens. 
87 
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peevay 7 ovTaN, KOL EK TivwY bet Tas mept ToD 
CULPEpoVvTOS TLOTELS Aap Bdvew, ert dé mepl TOV 
Tmept 7 Tas moAuretas HOBY Kab VOpLipLenv Sid Tivey TE 
Kat as eVTropycopey, ep doov Hv TO mopovTt 
KaLp@ ovuweTpoV, cipnras: SunkpiPwrar yap ev Tots 
woAuTiKots Tept TOUTWY. 





@ The “end” of monarchy is wanting here. 
> iil. 7-18, iv. 
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who must of necessity appear best, whence this form 
of government has taken its name. In a monarchy, 
as its name indicates, one man alone is supreme over 
all; if it is subject to certain regulations, it is called 
a kingdom ; if it is unlimited, a tyranny. 

Nor should the end of each form of government 
be neglected, for men choose the things which have 
reference to the end. Now, the end of democracy 
is liberty, of oligarchy wealth, of aristocracy things 
relating to education and what the law prescribes, 
... 5% of tyranny self-protection. It is clear then 
that we must distinguish the manners and customs, 
institutions, and interests of each form of govern- 
ment, since it is in reference to this that men make 
their choice. But as proofs are established not only 
by demonstrative, but also by ethical argument— 
since we have confidence in an orator who exhibits 
certain qualities, such as goodness, goodwill, or both 
—it follows that we ought to be acquainted with the 
characters of each form of government; for, in 
reference to each, the character most likely to per- 
suade must be that which is characteristic of it. These 
characters will be understood by the same means ; for 
characters reveal themselves in accordance with moral 
purpose, and moral purpose has reference to the end. 

We have now stated what things, whether future 
or present, should be the aim of those who recom- 
mend a certain course ; from what topics they should 
derive their proofs of expediency ; further, the ways 
and means of being well equipped for dealing with 
the characters and institutions of each form of govern- 
ment, so far as was within the scope of the present 


occasion ; for the subject has been discussed in detail 
in the Polztecs.® 
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3 Kahoy pe oby éoriy, 6 ay bu ado otperov ov 
em CuLveTOV ts 7 6 av dyabov ¢ ov 789 7} qs ore ayabov. 
el O€ TobTd €oTe TO Kahov, avayKn THY cpeT nv 

4 Kahov elya: ayalov yap dy érrawveTov coTW. apeTy 
S éort pev dvvapis, ws dSoKet, Tropiotiky ayalav 

1366 b KaL dvdAakTixkyH, Kal Svvapis edepyeriKy mohAdv 

Skat peydAwy, Kal wavrwy mepl mayra. pépn Oe 
dpe is dixarocdvy, davdpia, cwppoovyT, peyado- 
TPETELA, peyadopuxia, eAevbepioras, PASTS ~po- 

6 vyots, copia. avayKn Oe peyloras iva aperas 
Tas ToIS dAAois Xpyoywraras, elrep éoTly 7 dpern 
dtvapus evepyeTixy. Sia Totro Tods Sikaious Kat 
dvOpetous pdhora TYLBOw® nH wev yap ev mroAduw 

7 O€ Kal ev etpyv7 Xpyoyuos ddois. cira 7 éAev- 

Bepubrns” mpotevrat yap Kal ovK ayTaywVrilorvTaL 

mept TOY XpNUaTwr, av pahora, eplevra dAAow. 

TéoT. be StKatootvy ev apery Ov Hv Ta adrdv 

2 Or, “a faculty of doing many and great benefits to all 
men in all cases” (Jebb). 
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9. We will next speak of virtue and vice, of the 
noble and the disgraceful, since they constitute the 
aim of one who praises and of one who blames ; for, 
when speaking of these, we shall incidentally bring 
to light the means of making us appear of such and 
such a character, which, as we have said, is a second 
method of proof; for it is by the same means that 
we shall be able to inspire confidence in ourselves or 
others in regard to virtue. But since it happens 
that men, seriously or not, often praise not only a 
man or’a god but even inanimate things or any 
ordinary animal, we ought in the same way to make 
ourselves familiar with the propositions relating to 
these subjects. Let us, then, discuss these matters 
also, so far as may serve for illustration. 

The noble, then, is that which, being desirable in 
itself, is at the same time worthy of praise, or which, 
being good, is pleasant because it is good. [If this 
is the noble, then virtue must of necessity be noble, 
for, being good, it is worthy of praise. Virtue, it 
would seem, is a faculty of providing and preserving 
good things, a faculty productive of many and great 
benefits, in fact, of all things in all cases.* The 
components of virtue are justice, courage, self-control, 
magnificence, magnanimity, liberality, gentleness, 
practical and speculative wisdom. The greatest 
virtues are necessarily those which are most useful 
to others, if virtue is the faculty of conferring benefits. 
For this reason justice and courage are the most 
esteemed, the latter being useful to others in war, 
the former in peace as well. Next is liberality, for 
the liberal spend freely and do not dispute the 
possession of wealth, which is the chief object of 
other men’s desire. J ustice is a virtue which assigns 
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@ Or, taking es eddacuoviay with BoudreverOar, * come to a 
wise decision conducive to their happiness.” : 
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to each man his due in conformity with the law ; 
injustice claims what belongs to others, in opposition 
to the law. Courage makes men perform noble acts 
in the midst of dangers according to the dictates of 
the law and in submission to it; the contrary is 
cowardice. Self-contro] is a virtue which disposes 
men in regard to the pleasures of the body as the 
law prescribes; the contrary is licentiousness. 
Liberality does good in many matters; the contrary 
is avarice. Magnanimity is a virtue productive of 
great benefits; the contrary is little-mindedness. 
Magnificence is a virtue which produces greatness in 
matters of expenditure; the contraries are little- 
mindedness and meanness. Practical wisdom is a 
virtue of reason, which enables men to come to a 
wise decision in regard to good and evil things, which 
have been mentioned as connected with happiness.? 
Concerning virtue and vice in general and their 
separate parts, enough has been said for the moment. 
To discern the rest © presents no difficulty ; for it is 
evident that whatever produces virtue, as it tends to 
it, must be noble, and so also must be what comes 
from virtue; for such are its signs and works. But 
since the signs of virtue and such things as are the 
works and sufferings of a good man are noble, it neces- 
sarily follows that all the works and signs of courage 
and all courageous acts are also noble. The same 
may be said of just things and of just actions; (but not 
of what one suffers justly ; for in this alone amongst 
the virtues that which is justly done is not always 
noble, and a just punishment is more disgraceful 
than an unjust punishment). The same applies 


® j,¢. the causes and results of virtue (Cope); or, the noble 
and the disgraceful (Jebb). 
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¢ Frag. 55 (P.L.G. iii.). o Frag. 28 (P.L.G. iii>. 
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equally to the other virtues. Those things of which 
the reward is honour are noble ; also those which are 
done for honour rather than money. Also, those 
desirable things which a man does not do for his 
own sake; things which are absolutely good, which 
a man has done for the sake of his country, while 
neglecting his own interests; things which are 
naturally good; and not such as are good for the 
individual, since such things are inspired by selfish 
motives. 

And those things are noble which it is possible for 
a man to possess after death rather than during his 
lifetime, for the latter involve more selfishness ; all 
acts done for the sake of others, for they are more 
disinterested ; the successes gained, not for oneself, 
but for others; and for one’s benefactors, for that 
is justice ; in a word, all acts of kindness, for they 
are disinterested. And the contrary of those things 
of which we are ashamed: for we are ashamed of 
what is disgraceful, in words. acts, or intention ; as, 
for instance, when Alcaeus said : 

I would fain say something, but shame holds me back,? 
Sappho rejoined : 

Hadst thou desired what was good or noble, and had not 
thy tongue stirred up some evil to utter it, shame would not 
have filled thine eyes, but thou would’st have spoken of what 
is right.® 

Those things also are noble for which men anxiously 
strive, but without fear; for men are thus affected 
about goods which lead to good repute. Virtues and 
actions are nobler, when they proceed from those 
who are naturally worthier, for instance, from a man 
rather than from a woman. It is the same with 
these which are the cause of enjoyment to others 
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rather than to ourselves; this is why justice and 
that which is just are noble. To take vengeance on 
one’s enemies is nobler than to come to terms with 
them ; for to retaliate is just, and that which is just 
is noble; and further, a courageous man ought not 
to allow himself to be beaten. Victory and honour 
also are noble; for both are desirable even when 
they are fruitless, and are manifestations of superior 
virtue. And things worthy of remembrance, which 
are the more honourable the longer their memory 
lasts; those which follow us after death; those 
which are accompanied by honour ; and those which 
are out of the common. Those which are only 
possessed by a single individual, because they are 
more worthy of remembrance. And_ possessions 
which bring no profit; for they are more gentle- 
manly. Customs that are peculiar to individual 
peoples and all the tokens of what is esteemed 
among them are noble ; for instance, in Lacedaemon 
it is noble to wear one’s hair long, for it is the mark 
of a gentleman. the performance of any servile task 
being difficult for one whose hair is long. And not 
carrying on any vulgar profession is noble, for a 
gentleman does not live in dependence on others. 
We must also assume, for the purpose of praise or 
blame, that qualities which closely resemble the real 
qualities are identical with them; for instance, that 
the cautious man is cold and designing, the simple- 
ton good-natured, and the emotionless gentle. And 
in each case we must adopt a term from quahties 
closely connected, always in the more favourable 
sense ; for instance, the choleric and passionate man 
may be spoken of as frank and open, the arrogant 
as ‘magnificent and dignified; those in excess as 
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« Those whose qualities are extreme may be described as 
possessing the virtues of which these are the excess. 

> Plato, Menexenus, 235 pv. 

¢ Thus, the Scythians may be assumed to be brave and 
great hunters; the Spartans hardy, courageous, and brief 
in speech; the Athenians fond of literature—and they should 
be praised accordingly. 

¢ That is, 76 riusov looks as if it were really xaddv, and 
should be spoken of as if it were so. 

¢ Cp. 7. 32 above. 

’ Frag. 111 (P.L.G. ini.) 
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possessing the corresponding virtue,* the fool- 
hardy as courageous, the recklessly extravagant as 
liberal. For most people will think so, and at the 
same time a fallacious argument may be drawn from 
the motive ; for if a man risks his life when there is 
no necessity, much more will he be thought likely 
to do so when it is honourable; and if he is lavish 
to all comers, the more so will he be to his friends ; 
for the height of virtue is to do good to all. We 
ought also to consider in whose presence we praise, 
for, as Socrates said, it is not difficult to praise 
Athenians among Athenians.2 We ought also to 
speak of what is esteemed among the particular 
audience, Scythians, Lacedaemonians, or philoso- 
phers,? as actually existing there. And, generally 
speaking, that which is esteemed should be classed 
as noble, since there seems to be a close resemblance 
between the two.? Again, all such actions as are in 
accord with what is fitting are noble; if, for instance, 
they are worthy of a man’s ancestors or of his own 
previous achievements; for to obtain additional 
honour is noble and conduces to happiness. Also, 
if the tendency of what is done is better and 
nobler, and goes beyond what is to be expected; 
for instance, if a man is moderate in good 
fortune and stout-hearted in adversity, or if, when 
he becomes greater, he is better and more for- 
giving. Such was the phrase of Iphicrates, “ Look 
what I started from!’’* and of the Olympian 
victor : 


Formerly, with a rough basket on my shoulders, I used 
to carry fish from Argos to Tegea.f 


and of Simonides : 
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¢@ Archedice, daughter of Hippias, tyrant of Athens, and 
wife of Aeantides, son of Hippocles, tyrant of Lampsacus. 
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Daughter, wife, and sister of tyrants.* 


Since praise is founded on actions, and acting accord- 
ing to moral purpose is characteristic of the worthy 
man, we must endeavour to show that a man is acting 
in that manner, and it is useful that it should appear 
that he has done so on several occasions. For this 
reason also onemust assume that accidents and strokes 
of good fortune are due to moral purpose ; for if a 
number of similar examples can be adduced, they will 
be thought to be signs of virtue and moral purpose. 

Now praise is language that sets forth greatness 
of virtue ; hence it is necessary to show that a man’s 
actions are virtuous. But encomium deals with 
achievements—all attendant circumstances, such as 
noble birth and education, merely conduce to per- 
suasion ; for it is probable that virtuous parents will 
have virtuous offspring and that a man will turn out 
as he has been brought up. Hence we pronounce 
an encomium upon those who have achieved some- 
thing. Achievements, in fact, are signs of moral 
habit ; for we should praise even a man who had not 
achieved anything, if we felt confident that he was 
likely to doso. Blessing and felicitation are identical 
with each other, but are not the same as praise and 
encomium, which, as virtue is contained in happiness, 
are contained in felicitation. 

Praise and counsels have a common aspect; for 
what you might suggest in counselling becomes 
encomium by a change in the phrase. Accordingly, 
when we know what we ought to do and the qualities 
we ought to possess, we ought to make a change in 
the phrase and turn it, employing this knowledge 
as a suggestion. For instance, the statement that 
“ one ought not to pride oneself on goods which are 
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¢ In the first sentence, the statement is imperative, there 
is a prohibition; in the second, it is a simple affirmative, 
implying praise. In the one case there is forbidding, in the 
other not-forbidding, which are opposites. 

> Nothing more is known of him. 

¢ Who slew Hipparchus, tyrant of Athens. 

¢ Reading dowjGeav. He had no legal practice, which 
would have shown the irrelevancy of comparisons in a 
law court, whereas in epideictic speeches they are useful. 
cguyjdecay gives exactly the opposite sense, and must refer 
to his having written speeches for others to deliver in the 
courts. e 
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due to fortune, but on those which are due to oneself 
alone,’ when expressed in this way, has the force of a 
suggestion ; but expressed thus, “he was proud, not 
of goods which were due to fortune, but of those 
which were due to himself alone,”’ it becomes praise. 
Accordingly, if you desire to praise, look what you 
would suggest; if you desire to suggest, look what 
you would praise. The form of the expression will 
necessarily be opposite, when the prohibitive has 
been changed into the non-prohibitive.* 

We must also employ many of the means of 
amplification ; for instance, if a man has done any- 
thing alone, or first, or with a few, or has been chiefly 
responsible for it ; all these circumstances render an 
action noble. Similarly, topics derived from times 
and seasons, that is to say, if our expectation is 
surpassed. Also, if a man has often been successful 
in the same thing; for this is of importance and 
would appear to be due to the man himself, and not 
to be the result of chance. And if it is for his sake 
that distinctions which are an encouragement or 
honour have been invented and established; and if 
he was the first on whom an encomium was pro- 
nounced, as Hippolochus,® or to whom a statue was 
set up in the market-place, as to Harmodius and 
Aristogiton.© And similarly in opposite cases. If 
he does not furnish you with enough material in 
himself, you must compare him with others, as 
Isocrates used to do, because of his inexperience ® of 
forensic speaking. And you must compare him with 
illustrious personages, for it affords ground for 
amplification and is noble, if he can be proved better 
than men of worth. Amplification is with good 
reason ranked as one of the forms of praise, since it 
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consists in superiority, and superiority is one of the 
things that are noble. That is why, if you cannot 
compare him with illustrious personages, you must 
compare him with ordinary persons, since superiority 
is thought to indicate virtue. Speaking generally, 
of the topics common to all rhetorical arguments, 
amplification is most suitable for epideictic speakers, 
whose subject is actions which are not disputed, so 
that all that remains to be done is to attribute 
beauty and importance to them. Examples are 
most suitable for deliberative speakers, for it is by 
examination of the past that we divine and judge 
the future. Enthymemes are most suitable for 
forensic speakers, because the past, by reason of its 
obscurity, above all lends itself to the investigation 
of causes and to demonstrative proof. Such are 
nearly all the materials of praise or blame, the things 
which those who praise or blame should keep in 
view, and the sources of encomia and invective; for 
when these are known their contraries are obvious, 
since blame is derived from the contrary things. 

10. We have next to speak of the number and 
quality of the propositions of which those syllogisms 
are constructed which have for their object accusa- 
tion and defence. Three things have to be con- 
sidered; first, the nature and the number of the 
motives which lead men to act unjustly ; secondly, 
what is the state of mind of those who so act; third- 
ly, the character and dispositions of those who are ex- 
posed to injustice. We will discuss these questions 
in order, after we have first defined acting unjustly. 

Let injustice, then, be defined as voluntarily caus- 
ing injury contrary to the law. Now, the law is 
particular or general. By particular, I mean the 
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* wpoaipects (premeditation, deliberate or moral choice) 
is always voluntary, but all voluntary action is not pre- 
meditated; we somelimes act on the spur of the moment. 
Choice is a voluntary act, the result of deliberate counsel, 
including the use of reason and knowledge. In the Ethies 
Qii. 3. 19) Aristotle defines rpoaipecis as “a . deliberate appeti- 
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written law in accordance with which a state is 
administered ; by general, the unwritten regulations 
which appear to be universally recognized. Men act 
voluntarily when they know what they do, and do 
not act under compulsion. What is done voluntarily 
is not always done with premeditation ; but what 
is done with premeditation is always known to the 
agent, for no one is ignorant of what he does with a 
purpose.* The motives which lead men to do injury 
and commit wrong actions are depravity and incon- 
tinence: For if men have one or more vices, it is in 
that which makes him vicious that he shows himself 
unjust ; for example, the illiberal in regard to money, 
the licentious in regard to bodily pleasures, the 
effeminate in regard to what makes for ease, the 
coward in regard to dangers, for fright makes him 
desert his comrades in peril; the ambitious in his 
desire for honour, the irascible owing to anger, one 
who is eager to conquer in his desire for victory, the 
rancorous in his desire for vengeance: the foolish 
man from having mistaken ideas of right and wrong, 
the shameless from his contempt for the opinion of 
others. Similarly, each of the rest of mankind. is 
unjust in regard to his special weakness. 

This will be perfectly clear. partly from what has 
already been said about the virtues, and partly from 
what will be said about the emotions. It remains 
to state the motives and character of those who do 
wrong and of those who suffer from it. First, then, 
let us decide what those who set about doing wrong 
long for or avoid; for it is evident that the accuser 
tion of (longing for, dpcsis) things in our power,” as to which 
we should necessarily be well-informed. 

®,Or, “in the matter of ease,” taking ra jdtvua as= 
pavupia. 
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@ In the cases of the young, the poor, and the rich, their 
youth etc. are only “ accidents,” accidental not real causes. 
Aristotle defines 75 cupSeSnxds ( ‘Metapha ysica, 1v. 30) as “that 
which is inherent in something, and may be predicated of it 


as true, but neither necessarily, nor in most cases: for 
instance, if a man, when digging a hole for a plant, finds a 
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must examine the number and nature of the motives 
which are to be found in his opponent; the de- 
fendant, which of them are not to be found in him. 
Now, all human actions are either the result of man’s 
efforts or not. Of the latter some are due to chance, 
others to necessity. Of those due to necessity, some 
are to be attributed to compulsion, others to nature, 
so that the things which men do not do of themselves 
are all the result of chance, nature, or compulsion. 
As for those which they do of themselves and of which 
they are the cause, some are the result of habit, 
others of longing, and of the latter some are due to 
rational, others to irrational longing. Now wish is a 
[rational] longing for good, for no one wishes for any- 
thing unless he thinks it is good ; irrational longings 
are anger and desire. Thus all the actions of men 
must necessarily be referred to seven causes : chance, 
nature, compulsion, habit, reason, anger, and desire. 

But it is superfluous to establish further distine- 
tions of men’s acts based upon age, moral habits, 
or anything else. For if the young happen to be? 
irascible, or passionately desire anything, it is not 
because of their youth that they act accordingly, but 
because of anger and desire. Nor is it because of 
wealth or poverty; but the poor happen to desire 
wealth because of their lack of it, and the rich desire 
unnecessary pleasures because they areable to procure 
them. Yet in their case too it will not be wealth or 
poverty, but desire, that will be the mainspring of 
their action. Similarly, the just and the unjust, and 
all the others who are said to act in accordance with 


treasure.” The colour of a man’s eyes is an “inseparable ag 
accident, the fact that a man is a lawyer is a ‘‘separable 
accident. 
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their moral habits, will act from the same causes, 
either from reason or emotion, but some from good 
characters and emotions, and others from the oppo- 
site. Not but that it does happen that such and 
such moral habits are followed by such and such 
consequences ; for it may be that from the outset 
the fact of being temperate produces in the temperate 
man good opinions and desires in the matter of 
pleasant things, in the intemperate man the contrary. 
Therefore we must leave these distinctions on one 
side, but we must examine what are the usual con- 
sequences of certain conditions. For, if a man is fair 
or dark, tall or short, there is no rule that any such 
consequences should follow, but if he is young or old, 
just or unjust, it does make a difference. In a word, 
it will be necessary to take account of all the circum- 
stances that make men’s characters different; for 
instance, if a man fancies himself rich or poor, 
fortunate or unfortunate, it will make a difference. 
We will. however, discuss this later*; let us now 
speak of what remains to be said here. 

Things which are the result of chance are all those 
of which the cause is indefinite, those which happen 
without any end in view, and that neither always, 
nor generally, nor regularly. The definition of 
chance will make this clear. Things which are the 
result of nature are all those of which the cause is 
in themselves and regular; for they turn out always, 
or generally, in the same way. As for those which 
happen contrary to nature there is no need to in- 
vestigate minutely whether their occurrence is due 
to a certain force of nature or some other cause (it 
would seem, however, that such cases also are due 
to chance). Those things are the result of com- 
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pulsion which are done by the agents themselves in 
opposition to their desire or calculation. Things are 
the result of habit, when they are done because they 
have often been done. Things are the result of 
calculation which are done because, of the goods 
already mentioned, they appear to be expedient 
either as an end or means to an end, provided they 
are done by reason of their being expedient; for 
even the intemperate do certain things that are ex- 
pedient, for the sake, not of expediency, but of 
pleasure, Passion and anger are the causes of acts 
of revenge. But there is a difference between re- 
venge and punishment ; the latter is inflicted in the 
interest of the sufferer, the former in the interest of 
him who inflicts it, that he may obtain satisfaction. 
We will define anger when we come to speak of the 
emotions.“ Desire is the cause of things being done 
that are apparently pleasant. The things which are 
familiar and to which we have become accustomed 
are among pleasant things ; for men do with pleasure 
many things which are not naturally pleasant, when 
they have become accustomed to them. 

In short, all things that men do of themselves 
either are, or seem, good or pleasant; and since 
men do voluntarily what they do of themselves, and 
involuntarily what they do not, it follows that all 
that men do voluntarily will be either that which is 
or seems good, or that which is or seems pleasant. 
For I reckon among good things the removal of that 
which is evil or seems evil, or the exchange of a 
greater evil for a less, because these two things are 
in a way desirable ; in like manner, I reckon among 
pleasant things the removal of that which is or 
appears painful, and the exchange of a greater pain 
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@ Cf. i. 6 above. 

® The true nature of the “normal state’’ was lost duri ing 
the period of disturbance and unsettlement. 

¢ From Evenus of Paros (Frag. 8, P.L.G. ii.): see Introd. 

@ Or, “rest”’ (bodily). 
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for a less. We must therefore make ourselves 
acquainted with the number and quality of expedient 
and pleasant things. We have already spoken of the 
expedient when discussing deliberative rhetoric ; ¢ 
let us now speak of the pleasant. And we must 
regard our definitions as sufficient in each case, 
provided they are neither obscure nor too precise. 

11. Let it be assumed by us that pleasure is a 
certain movement of the soul, a sudden and per- 
ceptible settling down into its natural state, and 
pain the opposite. If such is the nature of pleasure, 
it is evident that that which produces the disposition 
we have just mentioned is pleasant, and that that 
which destroys it or produces the contrary settling 
down is painful. Necessarily, therefore, it must be 
generally pleasant to enter into a normal state 
(especially when what is done in accordance with that 
- state has come into its own again); and the same 
with habits. For that which has become habitual be- 
comes as it were natural; in fact, habit is something 
like nature, for the distance between “ often’”’ and 
“always "’ is not great, and nature belongs to the 
idea of “ always,” habit to that of “often.” That 
which is not compulsory is also pleasant, for com- 
pulsion is contrary to nature. That is why what is 
necessary is painful, and it was rightly said, 

For every act of necessity is disagreeable.¢ 


Application, study, and intense effort are also painful, 
for these involve necessity and compulsion, if they 
have not become habitual; for then habit makes them 
pleasant. Things contrary to these are pleasant ; 
wherefore states of ease, idleness, carelessness, amuse- 
ment,recreation,“and sleep are among pleasantthings, 
because none of these is in any way compulsory. 
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5 TOUT. Kal OU ay 7 emOupio. Evy}, aTayv Ov: 
yap emluyia Tot 75€0s early dpetts. 

Tav dé émfvpidv at pev ddroyot ciow at dé 
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owparos umdpxovoat, otov 4 Ttpodhs, dia Kal 
meiva, Kal Kal? EKQOTOV Tpopis eldos emBupia, 
Kal al Wepl TA yevoTa KO TEPL TA adpodiowa Kal 
dAws Ta amTd, Kal Tept OopnY Kal aKory Kal 
dys. wera Adyou de doa eK TOU mevoOAvar emt- 
dupotow: moAAa, yap Kal Gedoacban Kat KTnoac0as 
emOupodow EKovoavTES Kal qetobervres. 

6 °Enet o €oTl TO pOeoCar € ev Th atcOdveoOai Tivos 
mafous, n O€ pavracia € eorly alcbnots Tis aolevis, 
Kay" TO Hey nev Kal TO eAmilovre axorovdot 
av davracia Tis ov preuvyntar 7 éAmiler. ei dé 


1 Keeping Bekker’s cdv=xal év. Roemer reads xcdel=xal 
det, Spengel dei év. 


¢ There is no consideration or “definite theory’’ (Jebb, 
Welldon) of the results that may follow. The desires arise 
without anything of the kind; they simply come. 

b The passage érel & éorl .. . ale @nows has been punctuated 
in two ways. (1) With a full stop at é\riger ( Roemer, Jebb). 
The conclusion then drawn is that memory and hope are 
accompanied by imagination of what is remembered or 
hoped. To this it is objected that what Aristotle really 
wants to prove is that memory and hope are a cause of 
pleasure. (2) With a comma at é\mife. (Cope, Victorius). 
The steps in the argument will then be: if pleasure is the 
sensation of a certain emotion; if imagination is a weakened 
(faded) sensation ; if one who remembers or hopes is attended 
by an imagination of what he remembers or hopes; then, 
this being so, pleasure will attend one who remembers or 
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Everything of which we have in us the desire is 
pleasant, for desire is a longing for the pleasant. 

Now, of desires some are irrational, others rational. 
I call irrational all those that are not the result of 
any assumption.? Such are all those which are called 
natural; for instance,those which come into existence 
through the body—such as the desire of food, thirst, 
hunger, the desire of such and such food in particular; 
the desires connected with taste, sexual pleasures, in 
a word, with touch, smell, hearing, and sight. I call 
those desires rational which are due to our being con- 
vinced ; for there are many things which we desire 
to see or acquire when we have heard them spoken 
of and are convinced that they are pleasant. 

And if pleasure consists in the sensation of a certain 
emotion, and imagination is a weakened sensation, 
then both the man who remembers and the man who 
hopes will be attended by an imagination of what he 
remembers or hopes.? This being so, it is evident 


hopes, since there is sensation, and pleasure is sensation and 
a kind of movement (§ 1). 

gavracia, the faculty of forming mental images (variously 
translated ‘‘ imagination,”’ “‘ mental impression,” ‘‘ fantasy *’) 
is defined by Aristotle (De .{nima, iii. 3. 11) as a kind of 
movement, which cannot arise apart from sensation, and the 
movement produced must resemble the sensation which 
produced it. But gavracia is more than this; it is not 
merely a faculty of sense, but occupies a place midway 
between sense and intellect; while imagination has need of 
the senses, the intellect has need of imagination. 

If gavracia is referred to an earlier perception of which 
the sense image is a copy, this is memory. Imagination 
carries the sense images (gavrdcuara) to the seat of memory. 
They are then transformed into memory (of something past) 
or hope (of something future) and are handed on to the 
intellect. (See Cope here, and R. D. Hicks in his edition of 
the De Anima.) 
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és te TOAD yAuKiov medctos KarareBopévoto: 


9 4 4 > / “~ 3 , f 
ovfeis yap dpytleran TH advvarw dawopevy 
TYywpias TUxElv, OBdE Tots Todd baép atrovs TH 

uvaper’ 4 otK dpyilovTas 7) Frrov. 

10 K \ > “ A f 3 8 f 3 Xr Q “a 
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® Ruripides, Andromeda (Frag. 133, T.G.F.). 


> Odyssey, xv. 400, 401, but misquoted in the second line, 
which runs: és ris 6) wad wokda way cal Todd’ éradnO7. « 
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that there is pleasure both for those who remember 
and for those who hope, since there is sensation. 
Therefore all pleasant things must either be present 
in sensation, or past in recollection, or future in 
hope ; for one senses the present, recollects the past, 
and hopes for the future. Therefore our recollections 
are pleasant, not only when they recall things which 
when present were agreeable, but also some things 
which were not, if their consequence subsequently 
proves honourable or good ; whence the saying : 


Truly itis pleasant to remember toil after one has escaped it,* 
and, 


When a man has suffered much and accomplished much, 
he afterwards takes pleasure even in his sorrows when he 
recalls them.? 


The reason of this is that even to be free from evil 
is pleasant. Things which we hope for are pleasant, 
when their presence seems likely to afford us great 
pleasure or advantage, without the accompaniment 
of pain. In a word, all things that afford pleasure 
by their presence as a rule also afford pleasure when 
we hope for or remember them. Wherefore even 
resentment is pleasant, as Homer said of anger that 
it is 
Far sweeter than dripping honey ; ¢ 

for no one feels resentment against those whom 
vengeance clearly cannot overtake, or those who are 
far more powerful than he is; against such, men feel 
either no resentment or at any rate less. 

Most of our desires are accompanied by a feeling 
of pleasure, for the recollection of a past or the hope 


7 ¢ Tliad, xviii. 108. 
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¢ Or “ doing something that has to do with the beloved.” 
* Iliad, xxin. 108, on the occasion of the mournitig for 
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of a future pleasure creates a certain pleasurable en- 
joyment; thus, those suffering from fever and 
tormented by thirst enjoy the remembrance of 
having drunk and the hope that they will drink again. 
The lovesick always take pleasure in talking, writing, 
or composing verses ? about the beloved ; for it seems 
to them that in all this recollection makes the object 
of their affection perceptible. Love always begins 
in this manner, when men are happy not only in the 
presence of the beloved, but also in his absence when 
they recall him to mind. This is why, even when 
his absence is painful, there is a certain amount of 
pleasure even in mourning and lamentation ; for the 
pain is due to his absence, but there is pleasure in 
remembering and, as it were, seeing him and recalling 
his actions and personality. Wherefore it was rightly 
said by the poet : 


Thus he spake, and excited in all a desire of weeping.? 


And revenge is pleasant ; for if it is painful to be 
unsuccessful, it is pleasant to succeed. Now, those 
who are resentful are pained beyond measure when 
they fail to secure revenge, while the hope of it 
delights them. Victory is pleasant, not only to those 
who love to conquer, but to all; for there is pro- 
duced an idea of superiority, which all with more or 
less eagerness desire. And since victory is pleasant, 
competitive and disputatious ° amusements must be 
so too, for victories are often gained in them ; among 


Patroclus ; Odyssey, iv. 183, referrmg to the mourning for 
the absence of Odysseus. 

¢ Controversiae or school rhetorical exercises, as well as 
arguing in the law courts; unless épovixds means simply 
‘** In which there is rivalry.” 
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® For the meaning of ¢iNla, pidely cf. u. 4. 
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these we may include games with knuckle-bones, 
ball-games, dicing, and draughts. It is the same 
with serious sports ; for some become pleasant when 
one is familiar with them, while others are so from 
the outset, such as the chase and every description 
of outdoor sport; for rivalry implies victory. It 
follows from this that practice in the law courts and 
disputation arc pleasant to those who are familiar 
with them and well qualified. Honour and good 
repute are among the most pleasant things, because 
every one imagines that he possesses the qualities of 
a worthy man, and still more when those whom he 
believes to be trustworthy say that he does. Such 
are neighbours rather than those who live at a dis- 
tance; intimate friends and fellow-citizens rather 
than those who are unknown ; contemporaries rather 
than those who come later; the sensible rather than 
the senseless; the many rather than the few ; for 
such persons are more likely to be trustworthy than 
their opposites. As for those for whom men feel 
great contempt, such as children and animals, they 
pay no heed to their respect or esteem, or, if they 
do, it is not for the sake of their esteem, but for 
some other reason. 

A friend also is among pleasant things, for it is 
pleasant to love *—for no one loves wine unless he 
finds pleasure in it—just as it is pleasant to be loved ; 
for in this case also a man has an impression that he 
is really endowed with good qualities, a thing desired 
by all who perceive it; and to be loved is to be 
cherished for one’s own sake. And it is pleasant to 
be admired, because of the mere honour. Flattery 
and the flatterer are pleasant, the latter being a 
sharma admirer and friend. It is pleasant to do the 
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¢ Euripides, Orestes, 234. 
» True knowledge or philosophy, which is the result of 
learning, is the highest condition of the intellect, its normal 
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same things often; for that which is familiar is, as 
we said, pleasant. Change also is pleasant, since 
change is in the order of nature; for perpetual 
sameness creates an excess of the normal condition ; 
whence it was said : 


Change in all things 1s sweet. 


This is why what we only see at intervals, whether 
men or things, is pleasant; for there is a change 
from the present, and at the same time it is rare. 
And learning and admiring are as a rule pleasant ; 
for admiring implies the desire to learn, so that what 
causes admiration is to be desired, and learning 
implies a return to the normal.? It is pleasant to 
bestow and to receive benefits; the latter is the 
attainment of what we desire, the former the posses- 
sion of more than sufficient means,° both of them 
things that men desire. Since it is pleasant to do 
good, it must also be pleasant for men to set their 
neighbours on their feet, and to supply their de- 
ficiencies. And since learning and admiring are 
pleasant, all things connected with them must also 
be pleasant ; for instance, a work of imitation, such 
as painting, sculpture, poetry, and all that is well 
imitated, even if the object of imitation is not 
pleasant ; for it is not this that causes pleasure or 
the reverse, but the inference that the imitation and 
the object imitated are identical, so that the result 
is that we learn something. The same may be said 
of sudden changes and narrow escapes from danger ; 
for all these things excite wonder. And since that 


or settled stale. Consequently, a return to this is pleasure, 
which is defined (§ 1) as a settling down of the soul into its 
natural state after a period of disturbance. 

¢ Or, ‘‘ larger means than the person benefited.” 
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7 Odyssey, xvii. 218 ws alei Tov dmotov Ayer Yeds ws Tov 
duotov. 
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which is in accordance with nature is pleasant, and 
things which are akin are akin in accordance with 
nature, all things akin and like are for the most part 
pleasant to each other, as man to man, horse to 
horse, youth to youth. This is the origin of the 
proverbs : 

The old have charms for the old, the young for the young, 

Like to like,* 

Beast knows beast, 

Birds of a feather flock together,” 


and all similar sayings. 

And since things which are akin and like are 
always pleasant to one another, and every man in 
the highest degree feels this in regard to himself, it 
must needs be that all men are more or less selfish ; 
for it is in himself above all that such conditions ¢ 
are to be found. Since, then, all men are selfish, it 
follows that all find pleasure in what is their own, 
such as their works and words. That is why men as 
a rule are fond of those who flatter and love them, 
of honour, and of children; for the last are their 
own work. It is also pleasant to supply what is 
wanting,? for then it becomes our work. And since 
it is most pleasant to command, it is also pleasant to 
be regarded as wise ;° for practical wisdom 1s com- 
manding, and philosophy consists in the knowledge 
of many things that excite wonder. Further, since 
men are generally ambitious, it follows that it is also 
agreeable to find fault with our neighbours. And if 
a man thinks he excels in anything, he likes to devote 
his time to it ; as Euripides says : 

® Literally, “ever jackdaw to jackdaw.” 
¢ Of likeness and kinship. @ § 99. 
¢ Both practically and speculatively or philosophically. 
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ev trois eipnévois, olovrar Stvacbar, «i 5é pum, 

Kav drdpywow adrots tovobror pido. } sanpérau 

7 Kowwvol did yap Taira Stvavrae Kat mpdrrew 
4 Kat AavOdvew Kat ur) Sodvar Sikyv. Kal édy didor 

@ou Tois adixoupévois 7} Tols Kperats: of wey yap 

giro. advdakrot te mpds 76 ddixetobar Kat mpoc- 
¢ Antiope (Frag. 183, T.G.F.). 

: * Only the definition appears in the existing text: 

The ridiculous is an error, painless and non-destructive 
ugliness (5).” 0 
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And allotting the best part of each day to that in which 
he happens to surpass himself, he presses eagerly towards it.* 


Similarly, since amusement, every kind of relaxation, 
and laughter are pleasant, ridiculous things—men, 
words, or deeds—must also be pleasant. The ridi- 
culous has been discussed separately in the Poetics.® 
Let this suffice for things that are pleasant; those 
that are painful will be obvious from the contraries 
of these. 

12. Such are the motives of injustice; let us now 
state thé frame of mind of those who commit it, and 
who are the sufferers from it. Men do wrong when 
they think that it can be done and that it can be 
done by them; when they think that their action 
will either be undiscovered, or if discovered will 
remain unpunished; or if it is punished, that the 
punishment will be less than the profit to themselves 
or to those for whom they care. As for the kind of 
things which seem possible or impossible, we will 
discuss them later,° for these topics are common to 
all kinds of rhetoric. Now men who commit wrong 
think they are most likely to be able to do so with 
impunity, if they are eloquent, business-like, ex- 
perienced in judicial trials, if they have many friends, 
and if they are wealthy. They think there is the 
greatest chance of their being able to do so, if they 
themselves belong to the above classes; if not, if 
they have friends, servants, or accomplices who do ; 
for thanks to these qualities they are able to commit 
wrong and to escape discovery and punishment. 
Similarly, if they are friends of those who are being 
wronged, or of the judges; for friends are not on 
their guard against being wronged and, besides, they 

: e ii, 19. 
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¢ Two different persons. If the second 6 be omitted, the 
reference is to one. 
> Or, a “ resourceful mind.” ‘ 
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prefer reconciliation to taking proceedings; and 
judges favour those whom they are fond of, and 
either let them off altogether or inflict a small penalty. 

Those are likely to remain undetected whose 
qualities are out of keeping with the charges, for 
instance, if a man wanting in physical strength were 
accused of assault and battery, or a poor and an 
ugly man? of adultery. Also, if the acts are done 
quite openly and in sight of all; for they are not 
guarded against, because no one would think them 
possible. Also, if they are so great and of such a 
nature that no one would even be likely to attempt 
them, for these also are not guarded against ; for all 
guard against ordinary ailments and wrongs, but no 
one takes precautions against those ailments from 
which no one has ever yet suffered. And those who 
have either no enemy at all or many; the former 
hope to escape notice because they are not watched, 
the latter do escape because they would not be 
thought likely to attack those who are on their guard 
and because they can defend themselves by the plea 
that they would never have attempted it. And 
those who have ways or places of concealment for 
stolen property, or abundant oppor tunities of dispeos- 
ing of it. And those who, even if they do not remain 
undetected, can get the trial set aside or put off, or 
corrupt the judges. And those who, if a fine be 
imposed, can get payment in full set aside or put off 
for a long time, or those who, owing to poverty, have 
nothing to lose. And in cases where the profit is 
certain, large, or immediate, while the punishment 
is small, uncertain, or remote. And where there can 
be no punishment equal to the advantages, as seems 
to be the case in a tyranny. And when the unjust 
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¢ Who Zeno was, and what the story, is unknown. 

® Some do wrong for the sake of gain, others for the sake 
of praise; but the former sacrifice honour for self-interest, 
the latter self-interest for honour. 

¢ * More distant ’’ (Jebb). - 
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acts are real gains and the only punishment is dis- 
grace ; and when, on the contrary, the unjust acts 
tend to our credit, for instance, if one avenges father 
or mother, as was the case with Zeno,? while the 
punishment only involves loss of money, exile, or 
something of the kind. For men do wrong from 
both these motives and in both these conditions of 
mind; but the persons are not the same, and their 
characters are exactly opposite. And those who 
have often been undetected or have escaped punish- 
ment; and those who have often been unsuccessful ; 
for in such cases, as in actual warfare, there are 
always men ready to return to the fight. And all 
who hope for pleasure and profit at once, while the 
pain and the loss come later; such are the intem- 
perate, intemperance being concerned with all things 
that men long for. And when, on the contrary, the 
pain or the loss is immediate, while the pleasure and 
the profit are later and more lasting’; for temperate 
and wiser men pursue such aims. And those who 
may possibly be thought to have acted by chance or 
from necessity, from some natural impulse or from 
habit, in a word, to have committed an error rather 
than a crime. And those who hope to obtain in- 
dulgence ; and ail those who are in need, which is 
of two kinds ; for men either need what is necessary, 
as the poor, or what is superfluous, as the wealthy. 
And those who are highly esteemed or held in great 
contempt; the former will not be suspected, the 
latter no more than they are already. 

In such a frame of mind men attempt to do wrong, 
and the objects of their wrongdoing are men and 
circumstances of the following kind.¢ Those who 


@ “Vith a comma or colon after ra toafra ; without these 
render: ‘“ those who possess such things as they . . .” 
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« Who were too far off to retaliate. 
» A proverb meaning “‘an easy prey.” The Mysians 
were regarded as cowardly and unwarlike. 
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possess what they themselves lack, things either 
necessary, or superfluous, or enjoyable ; both those 
who are far off and those who are near, for in the 
one case the gain is speedy, in the other reprisals 
are slow, as if, for instance, Greeks were to plunder 
Carthaginians.* And those who never take pre- 
cautions and are never on their guard, but are 
confiding ; for all these are easily taken unawares. 
And those who are indolent; for it requires a man 
who takes pains to prosecute. And those who are 
bashful; for they are not likely to fight about 
money. And those who have often been wronged 
but have not prosecuted, being, as the proverb says, 
“ Mysian booty.” ® And those who have never, or 
those who have often, suffered wrong; for both are 
off their guard, the one because they have never yet 
been attacked, the others because they do not expect 
to be attacked again. And those who have been 
slandered, or are easy to slander; for such men 
neither care to go to law, for fear of the judges, 
nor, if they do, can they convince them; to this 
class belong those who are exposed to hatred or 
envy. And those against whom the wrongdoer can 
pretend that either their ancestors, or themselves, 
or their friends, have either committed, or intended 
to commit, wrong either against himself, or his 
ancestors, or those for whom he has great regard ; 
for, as the proverb says, “ evil-doing only needs an 
excuse.” And both enemies and friends; for it is 
easy to injure the latter, and pleasant to injure the 
former. And those who are friendless. And those 
who are unskilled in speech or action; for either 
they make no attempt to prosecute, or come to terms, 
or accomplish nothing. And those to whom it is no 
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* aixia (assault) was a less serious offence than wUSpis 
(wanton outrage). 

° ois, %@. supplying déicounévos, “by whose being 
wronged.” ois has been suggested, i.e. supplying décxofvres, 
“ wronging whom.” 

¢ In our relations with whom, almost=from whom. 
Another interpretation is: “In reference to whom there 1s a 
chance . . . consideration from others, meaning thejudges”’ 
(Welldon). 

¢ Callippus was a friend of Dion, who freed Syracuse 
from Dionysius the Younger. He afterwards accused Dion 
and contrived his murder. His excuse was that Dion knew 
what he intended to do, and would be likely to strike first, 
if he did not anticipate him. 
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advantage to waste time waiting for the verdict or 
damages, such as strangers or husbandmen ; for they 
are ready to compromise on easy terms and to drop 
proceedings. And those who have committed 
numerous wrongs, or such as those from which they 
themselves are suffering ; for it seems almost an act 
of justice that a man should suffer a wrong such as 
he had been accustomed to make others suffer ; if, 
for instance, one were to assault a man who was in 
the habit of outraging others.t And those who have 
already injured us, or intended, or intend, or are 
about to do so; for in such a case vengeance is both 
pleasant and honourable, and seems to be almost an 
act of justice. And those whom we wrong ® in order 
to ingratiate ourselves with our friends, or persons 
whom we admire or love, or our masters, in a word, 
those by whom our life is ruled. And those in 
reference to whom there is a chance of obtaining 
merciful consideration.© And those against whom 
we have a complaint, or with whom we have had a 
previous difference, as Callippus acted in the matter 
of Dion ;% for in such cases it seems almost an act of 
justice. And those who are going to be attacked by 
others, if we do not attack first, since it is no longer 
possible to deliberate ; thus, Aenesidemus is said to 
have sent the prize in the game of cottabus to Gelon,’ 
who, having reduced a town to slavery, had antici- 
pated him by doing what he had intended to do him- 
self. And those to whom, after having injured them, 
we shall be enabled to do many acts of justice, in the 
e Aenesidemus, tyrant of Leontini, being anticipated by 
Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, in the enslavement of a neigh- 
bouring state, sent him the cottabus prize, as a compliment 
for having ‘“‘ played the game” so skilfully. The cottabus 

was originally a Sicilian game. 
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* Bracketed by Spengel, but retained by Roemer. 


* Tyrant of Pherae. 
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idea that it will be easy to repair the wrong ; as Jason 
the Thessalian® said one should sometimes commit 
injustice, in order to be able also to do justice often. 

Men are ready to commit wrongs which all or 
many are in the habit of committing, for they hope 
to be pardoned for their offences. They steal objects 
that are easy to conceal; such are things that are 
quickly consumed, as eatables; things which can 
easily be changed in form or colour or composition ; 
things for which there are many convenient hiding- 
places, such as those that are easy to carry or stow 
away in a corner; those of which a thief already 
possesses a considerable number exactly similar or 
hard to distinguish. Or they commit wrongs which 
the victims are ashamed to disclose, such as outrages 
upon the women of their family, upon themselves, 
or upon their children. And all those wrongs in 
regard to which appeal to the law would create the 
appearance of litigiousness ; such are wrongs which 
are unimportant or venial. These are nearly all the 
dispositions which induce men to commit wrong, the 
nature and motive of the wrongs, and the kind of 
persons who are the victims of wrong. 

13. Let us now classify just and unjust actions 
generally, starting from what follows. Justice and 
injustice have been defined in reference to laws and 
persons in two ways. Now there are two kinds of 
laws, particular and general. By particular laws 1 
mean those established by each people in reference 
to themselves, which again are divided into written 
and unwritten ; by general laws I mean those based 
upon nature. In fact, there is a general idea of just 
and unjust in accordance with nature, as all men in 
a manner divine, even if there is neither communica-~ 
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@ Antigone, 456. 
> Of Elis, pupil of Gorgias. The oration is not extant, but 
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tion nor agreement between them. This is what 
Antigone in Sophocles * evidently means, when she 
declares that it is just, though forbidden, to bury 
Polynices, as being naturally just : 


For neither to-day nor yesterday, but from all eternity, 
these statutes live and no man knoweth whence they came. 


And as Empedocles says in regard to not killing that 
which has life, for this is not right for some and 
wrong for others, 


But a umiversal precept, which extends without a break 
throughout the wide-ruling sky and the boundless earth. 


Alcidamas ° also speaks of this precept in his Messe- 
neucus. . . . And in relation to persons, there is a 
twofold division of law ; for what one ought to do or 
ought not to do is concerned with the community 
generally, or one of its members. 

Therefore there are two kinds of just and unjust 
acts, since they can be committed against a definite 
individual or against the community ; he who com- 
mits adultery or an assault is guilty of wrong against 
a definite individual, he who refuses to serve in the 
army of wrong against the State. All kinds of 
wrong acts having been thus distinguished, some of 
which affect the State, others one or several in- 
dividuals, let us repeat the definition of being 
wronged, and then go on to the rest. Being 
wronged is to suffer injustice at the hands of one 
who voluntarily inflicts it, for it has been established 


the scholast supplies his words: €\e.@épous adjxe mavras 
Beds* ovdéva Got\ov n dicots wemoinxer (** God has left all 
men free; Nature has made none a slave”). The Messen- 
jians had revolted from Sparta. 

¢ i. 10. 3. 
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A \ oof ¢ > / > ‘ ~ , 
7 py adtKov 7 audioPriyrynots ev yap TH mpoaipéecer 
2 i. 6. b i. 10. 3 : il. 9. d 1. ti, 12. 
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that injustice is a voluntary act. And since the man 
who suffers injustice necessarily sustains injury and 
that against his will, it is evident from what has been 
said in what the injuries consist; for things good 
and bad have already been distinguished in them- 
selyes,* and it has been said that voluntary acts are 
all such as are committed with knowledge of the 
ease.? Hence it necessarily follows that all accusa- 
tions concern the State or the individual, the accused 
having acted either ignorantly and against his will, 
or voluntarily and with knowledge. and in the latter 
ease with malice aforethought or from passion. We 
will speak of anger when we come to treat of the 
passions,° and we have already stated? in what 
circumstances and with what dispositions men act 
with deliberate purpose. 

But since a man, while admitting the fact, often 
denies the description of the charge or the point on 
which it turns—for instance, admits that he took 
something, but did not steal it; that he was the 
first to strike, but committed no outrage; that he 
had relations, but did not commit adultery, with a 
woman; or that he stole something but was not 
guilty of sacrilege, since the object in question was 
not consecrated; or that he trespassed, but not on 
public Jand; or that he held converse with the 
enemy, but was not guilty of treason—for this reason 
it will be necessary that a definition should be given 
of theft, outrage, or adultery, in order that, if we 
desire to prove that an offence has or has not been 
committed, we may be able to put the case in a true 
light. In all such instances the question at issue is 
to know whether the supposed offender is a wrong- 
doer and a worthless person, or not; for vice and 
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¢ Roemer reads, after Ditimeyer, e¢ éri BAdBy [rovrov ad’ 
of €\aBe] kal . . . from the old Latin translation. 

® Laws are special and general, the former being written 
or unwritten. The unwritten law, again, is of two kinds: 
(1) general; (2) supplementary to the special written law. 
This general law (not the same as the general law ** based 
upon “nature” § 2) refers to acts which go beyond the legal 
standard of virtuous or vicious acts and are characterized by 
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wrongdoing consist in the moral purpose, and such 
terms as outrage and theft further indicate purpose: 
for if a man has struck, it does not in all cases follow 
that he has committed an outrage, but only if he 
has struck with a certain object, for instance, to 
bring disrepute upon the other or to please himself. 
Again, if a man has taken something by stealth, it 
is by no means certain that he has committed theft, 
but only if he has taken it to injure another @ or to 
get something for himself. It is the same in all 
other cases as in these. 

We have said that there are two kinds of just and 
unjust actions (for some are written, but others are 
unwritten), and have spoken of those concerning 
which the laws are explicit; of those that are un- 
written there are two kinds. One kind arises from 
an excess of virtue or vice, which is followed by 
praise or blame, honour or dishonour, and rewards ; 
for instance, to be grateful to a benefactor, to render 
good for good, to help one’s friends, and the like ;° 
the other kind contains what is omitted in the special 
written law. For that which is equitable seems to 
be just, and equity is Justice that goes beyond the 
written law. These omissions are sometimes in- 
voluntary, sometimes voluntary, on the part of the 
legislators ; involuntary when it may have escaped 
their notice, voluntary when, being unable to define 
for all cases, they are obliged to make a universal 
statement, which is not applicable to all, but only 
to most, cases; and whenever it is difficult to give 
a remarkable degree (aad darepSo\qv) of virtue or the opposite. 
For these laws do not prescribe any special reward or punish- 
ment, but acts are praised or blamed, honoured or dis- 


honoured, rewarded or punished, in accordance with the 
general feeling of mankind. 
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@ ‘* Ynexperience ” (J ebb). 
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a definition owing to the infinite number of cases, 
as, for instance, the size and kind of an iron instru- 
ment used in wounding ; for life would not be long 
enough to reckon all the possibilities. If then no 
exact definition is possible, but legislation is neces- 
sary, one must have recourse to general terms; so 
that, if a man wearing a ring lifts up his hand to 
strike or actually strikes, according to the written 
law he is guilty of wrongdoing, but in reality he is 
not ; and this is a case for equity. 

If then our definition of equity is correct, it is 
easy to see what things and persons are equitable 
or not. Actions which should be lenientlr treated 
are cases for equity; errors, wrong acts, and mis- 
fortunes, must not be thought deserving of the same 
penalty. Misfortunes are all such things as are 
unexpected and not vicious; errors are not unex- 
pected, but are not vicious ; wrong acis are such as 
might be expected and vicious, for acts committed 
through desire arise from vice. And it is equitable 
to pardon human weaknesses, and to look, not to 
the law but to the legislator; not to the letter of 
the law but to the intention of the legislator ; not 
to the action itself, but to the moral purpose ; not to 
the part, but to the whole; not to what a man is 
now, but to what he has been, always or generally ; 
to remember good rather than ill treatment, and 
benefits received rather than those conferred; to 
bear injury with patience ; to be willing to appeal 
to the judgement of reason rather than to violence; 
to prefer arbitration to the law court, for the arbi- 
trator keeps equity in view, whereas the dicast looks 


>“ To be willing that a judicial sentence should be 
nominal rather than real” (Jebb). 
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@ And therefore the violation of them is more discreditable. 
® When he thinks of the punishment they may entail. 
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law has been passed, is punished, as well as those on 
whose account a new prison had to be built. The 
crime is greater, the more brutal itis; or when it has 
been for a long time premeditated ; when the recital 
of it inspires terror rather than pity. Rhetorical tricks 
of the following kind may be used :—the statement 
that the accused person has swept away or violated 
several principles of justice, for example, oaths, 
pledges of friendship, plighted word, the sanctity of 
marriage ; for this amounts to heaping crime upon 
crime.- Wrong acts are greater when committed 
in the very place where wrongdoers themselves are 
sentenced, as is done by false witnesses ; for where 
would a man not commit wrong, if he does so in a 
court of justice ? They are also greater when accom- 
panied by the greatest disgrace; when committed 
against one who has been the guilty person’s bene- 
factor, for in that case, the wrongdoer is guilty of 
wrong twice over, in that he not only does wrong, but 
does not return good for good. So too, again. when 
a man offends against the unwritten laws of right, 
for there is greater merit in doing right without being 
compelled?; now the written laws involve compulsion, 
the unwritten do not. Looked at in another way, 
wrongdoing is greater, if it violates the written laws ; 
for a man who commits wrongs that alarm him ? and 
involve punishment, will be ready to commit wrong 
for which he will not be punished. Let this suffice 
for the treatment of the greater or less degree of 
wrongdoing. 

15. Following on what we have just spoken of, we 
have now briefly to run over what are called the 
inartificial proofs, for these properly belong to forensic 
oratory. These proofs are five in number: laws, 
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* Although the use of inartificial proofs is almost entirely 
confined to forensic oratory, they may be used in deliberative 
oratory. 

» The first lime is quoted i. 13. The second differs 
somewhat from Sophocles (Antigone, 1458), where the passage 
runs, ToUTwy éyw oUK Euehdov, dvdpds ovdevds | Ppdynua Geicao’, év 
Geotar Tip dixny | Sworew (* I was not likely, through fear of the 
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witnesses, contracts, torture, oaths. Let us first then 
speak of the laws, and state what use should be made 
of them when exhorting or dissuading,* accusing or 
defending. For it is evident that, if the written law 
is counter to our case, we must have recourse to 
the general law and equity, as more in accordance 
with justice; and we must argue that, when the dicast 
takes an oath to decide to the best of his judgement, 
he means that he will not abide rigorously by the 
written laws ; that equity is ever constant and never 
changes; even as the general law, which is based on 
nature, whereas the written laws often vary (this 
is why Antigone in Sophocles justifies herself for 
having buried Polynices contrary to the law of 
Creon, but not contrary to the unwritten law : 


For this law is not of now or yesterday, but is eternal .. . 
this I was not likely [to infringe through fear of the pride] 
of any man):? 


and further, that justice is real and expedient, but 
not that which only appears just; nor the written 
law either, because it does not do the work of the 
law’; that the judge is like an assayer of silver, 
whose duty is to distinguish spurious from genuine 
justice ; that it is the part of a better man to make 
use of and abide by the unwritten rather than the 
written law. Again, it is necessary to see whether 
the law is contradictory to another approved law or 
to itself; for instance, one law enacts that all con- 


pride of any man, to incur the penalty for violating these 
statutes at the bar of heaven ’’). 

¢ Which is the administration of real justice, not that 
which appears to the legislator to be such and is embodied 
in legal enactments. 

@ Cp. 14.7 above. 
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’ 


@ Alas & éx Sadapivos dyev dvonaldeca vijas, | ornoe 0" dyuwp ty 
‘AOnvaiwy icravro pddayyes, Iliad, u. 557-8. The Lacedae- 
monians, acting as arbitrators between Athens and Megara, 
who were fighting for the possession of Salamis, decided in 
favour of Athens on the strength of the two lines in the /liad, 
which were taken to show that Salamis belonged to Athens. 
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tracts should be binding, while another forbids 
making contracts contrary to the law. Ifthe mean- 
ing of the law is equivocal. we must turn it about, 
and see in which way it is to be interpreted so as to 
suit the application of Justice or expediency, and 
have recourse to that. If the conditions which led 
to the enactment of the law are now obsolete, while 
the law itself remains, one must endeavour to make 
this clear and to combat the law by this argument. 
But if the written law favours our case, we must say 
that the oath of the dicast “‘ to decide to the best of 
his judgement ” does not justify him in deciding 
contrary to the law, but is only intended to relieve 
him from the charge of perjury, if he is ignorant of 
the meaning of the law; that no one chooses that 
which is good absolutely, but that which is good for 
himself; that there is no difference between not 
using the laws and their not being enacted; that in 
the other arts there is no advantage in trying to be 
wiser than the physician, for an error on his part 
does not do so much harm as the habit of disobeying 
the authority ; that to seek to be wiser than the 
laws is just what is forbidden in the most approved 
laws. Thus much for the laws. 

Witnesses are of two kinds, ancient and recent; of 
the latter some share the risk of the trial, others are 
outside it. By ancient I mean the poets and men 
of repute whose judgements are known to all; for 
instance, the Athenians, in the matter of Salamis, 
appealed to Homer ® as a witness, and recently the 
inhabitants of Tenedos to Periander of Corinth ® 


It was reported that the second hne was the invention of 
Solon. 
> Tt is not known to what this refers. 
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¢ (Frag. 22, P.L.G. ii, where the line runs, efréuevar 
Kpirig EavOdrpex: marpés dxovew). The Critias attacked by 
Cleophon is the well-known oligarch and grandson of the 
first. Cleophon argued from the phrase “bid him listen to 
his father” that his ancestor was a disobedient son and a 
degenerate. In reality, Solon had a high opinion of the 


family, and probably meant to praise the father. 
®’ Herodotus, vii. 141. 


¢ They have not been mentioned before. Spengel would 
therefore omit eipyra:, and remove the commas: “ proverbs 
are, as it were, evidence.”’ 
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against the Sigeans. Cleophon also made use of the 
elegiacs of Solon against Critias, to prove that his 
family had long been notorious for licentiousness, 
otherwise Solon would never have written : 


Bid me the fair-haired Critias listen to his father. 


One should appeal to such witnesses for the past, 
but also to interpreters of oracles for the future ; 
thus, for instance, Themistocles interpreted the 
wooden, wall to mean that they must fight at sea.> 
Further, proverbs, as stated, are evidence; for 
instance, if one man advises another not to make a 
friend of an old man, he can appeal to the proverb, 


Never do good to an old man. 


And if he advises another to kill the children, after 
having killed the fathers, he can say, 


Foolish 1s he who, haying killed the father, suffers the 
children to live.¢ 


By recent witnesses I mean all well-known persons 
who have given a decision on any point, for their 
decisions are useful to those who are arguing about 
similar cases. Thus, for instance, Eubulus,? when 
attacking Chares in the law courts, made use of what 
Plato said against Archibius, namely, “ that the open 
confession of wickedness had increased in the city.” 
And those who share the risk of the trial, if they 
are thought to be perjurers. Such witnesses only 
serve to establish whether an act has taken place or 


4 From the Cypria of Stasinus, of the “‘ epic cycle.” 

¢ Opponent of Demosthenes. Chares was an Athenian 
commander, both naval and military. Nothing is known 
of Archibius. Plato is probably the comic poet. 
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@ Or, “‘ witnesses wholly unconnected with the case.” 
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not, whether it is or is not the ease; but if itis a 
question of the quality of the act, for instance, 
whether it is just or unjust, expedient or inexpedient, 
they are not competent witnesses; but witnesses 
from a distance ¢ are very trustworthy even in regard 
to this. But ancient witnesses are the most trust- 
worthy of all, for they cannot be corrupted. In 
regard to the confirmation of evidence, when a man 
has no witnesses, he can say that the decision should 
be given in accordance with probabilities, and that 
this is the meaning of the oath ** according to the 
best of one’s judgement ” ; that probabilities cannot 
be bribed to deceive, and that they cannot be con- 
victed of bearing false witness. But if a man has 
witnesses and his adversary has none, he can say that 
probabilities incur no responsibility, and that there 
would have been no need of evidence, if an investiga- 
tion according to the arguments were sufficient. 
Evidence partly concerns ourselv es, partly our ad- 
versary, as to the fact itself or moral character ; so 
that it is evident that one never need lack useful 
evidence. For, if we have no evidence as to the fact 
itself, neither in confirmation of our own case nor 
against our opponent, it will always be possible to 
obtain some evidence as to character that will 
establish either our own respectability or the worth- 
lessness of our opponent. As for all the other 
questions relative to a witness, whether he is a friend, 
an enemy, or neutral, of good or bad or middling 
reputation, and for all other differences of this kind, 
we must have recourse to the same topics as those 
from which we derive our enthymemes. 

As for contracts, argument may be used to the 
extent of magnifying or minimizing their importance, 
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of proving that they do or do not deserve credit. 
If we have them on our side, we must try to prove 
them worthy of credit and authoritative ; but if they 
are on the side of our opponent, we must do the 
opposite. In view of rendering them worthy or 
unworthy of credit, the method of procedure is 
exactly the same as in the case of witnesses: - for 
contracts are trustworthy according to the character 
of their signatories or depositaries. When the exist- 
ence of the contract is admitted. if it is in our favour, 
we must strengthen it by asserting that the contract 
is a law, special and partial ; and it is not the con- 
tracts that make the law authoritative, but it is the 
laws that give force to legal contracts. And in a 
general sense the law itself is a kind of contract, so 
that whoever disobeys or subverts a contract, sub- 
verts the laws. Further, most ordinary and all 
voluntary transactions are carried out according to 
contract ; so that if you destroy the authority of 
contracts, the mutual intercourse of men is destroyed. 
All other arguments suitable to the occasion are easy 
to see. But if the contract is against us and in 
favour of our opponents, in the ‘first place those 
arguments are suitable which we should oppose to 
the law if it were against us; that it would be strange 
if, while we consider ourselves entitled to refuse to 
obey ill-made laws, whose authors have erred, we 
should be obliged to consider ourselves always bound 
by contracts. Or, that the judge is the dispenser of 
justice ; so that it is not the contents of the contract 
that he has to consider, but what is juster. Further, 
that one cannot alter justice either by fraud or 
compulsion, for it is based upon nature, whereas 
contracts may be entered into under both conditions. 
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1 This passage [Sef & éyew . . . Bacdvos], which is found 


in the best (Paris. A°) ms., is now generally rejected, mainly 
as being linguistically un-Aristotelian. 
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In addition to this, we must examine whether the 
contract is contrary to any written law of our own 
or foreign countries, or to any general law, or to 
other previous or subsequent contracts. For either 
the latter are valid and the former not, or the former 
are right and the latter fraudulent: we may put it 
in whichever way it seems ft. We must also con- 
sider the question of expediency—whether the con- 
tract is in any way opposed to the interest of the 
judges. There are a number of other arguments of 
the same kind, which are equally easy to “discern, 

Torture is a kind of evidence, which appears 
trustworthy, because a sort of compulsion is attached 
to it. Nor is it difficult to see what may be said 
concerning it, and by what arguments, if it is in our 
favour, we can exaggerate its importance by assert- 
ing that it is the only true kind of ev idence ; but if 
it is against us and in favour of our opponent, we 
can destroy its value by telling the truth about all 
kinds of torture generally; for those under com- 
pulsion are as likely to give false evidence as true, 
some being ready to endure everything rather than 
tell the truth, while others are equally ready to make 
false charges against others, in the hope of being 
sooner released from torture. It is also necessary 
to be able to quote actual examples of the kind with 
which the judges are acquainted. It may also be 
said that evidence given under torture is not true ; 
for many thick-witted and thick-skinned persons, and 
those who are siout-hearted heroically hold out under 
sufferings, while the cowardly and cautious, before 
they see the sufferings before them, are bold enough ; 
wherefore evidence from torture may be considered 
utterly untrustworthy. 
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¢ In Attic legal procedure, the challenge (zp5icAna1s) to take 
an oath on the question at issue was one method of deciding it. 
One party offered the other something to swear by (Stéwor 
8pxov), this being the real meaning: of épxos, and the other 
party either accepted (AauSdve., Géyerar) it or refused it. 
Both parties, of their own accord, might propose to take 
the oath. 

> There are three reasons for not tendering the oath: (1) 
men are always ready to perjure themselves, if they are 
likely to benefit by doing so; (2) if your adversary takes the 
oath, he will decline to pay, trusting that he will be acquitted, 
whereas, if he is not on his oath, “he will probably be con- 


demned ; (3) there is less risk in leaving the decision to the 
dicasts, who can be trusted. 
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As to oaths ¢ four divisions may be made ; for either 
we tender an oath and accept it, or we do neither, 
or one without the other, and in the last case we 
either tender but do not accept, or accept but do 
not tender. Besides this, one may consider whether 
the oath has already been taken by us or by the 
other party. If you do not tender the oath to the 
adversary, it is because men readily perjure them- 
selves, and because, after he has taken the oath, he 
will refuse to repay the money, while, if he does 
not take the oath, you think that the dicasts will 
condemn him; and also because the risk incurred 
in leaving the decision to the dicasts is preferable, 
for you have confidence in them, but not in your 
adversary.’ If you refuse to take the oath yourself, 
you may argue that the oath is only taken with a 
view to money ; that, if you had been a scoundrel, you 
would have taken it at once, for it is better to be a 
scoundrel for something than for nothing; that, if 
you take it, you will win your case, if not, you will 
probably lose it ; consequently, your refusal to take 
it is due to moral excellence, not to fear of committing 
perjury. And the apophthegm of Xenophanes ° is 
apposite—that “it is unfair for an impious man to 
challenge a pious one,”’ for it is the same as a strong 
man challenging a weak one to hit or be hit. If you 
accept the oath, you may say that you have con- 
fidence in yourself, but not in your opponent, and, 
reversing the apophthegm of Xenophanes, that the 
only fair way is that the impious man should tender 
the oath and the pious man take it; and that it 


¢ Born at Colophon in Asia Minor, he migrated to Elea 
in Italy, where he founded the Eleatic school of philosophy. 
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@ The defence in such cases is: (1) that the previous oath 
was taken as the result of fraud or compulsion; (2) that you 
did not mean what you said. 
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would be monstrous to refuse to take the oath 
yourself, while demanding that the judges should 
take it before giving their verdict. But if you tender 
the oath, you may say that it is an act of piety to 
be willing to leave the matter to the gods; that 
your opponent has no need to look for other judges, 
for you allow him to make the decision himself; and 
that it would be ridiculous that he should be un- 
willing to take an oath in cases where he demands 
that the dicasts should take one. 

Now, since we have shown how we must deal with 
each case individually, it is clear how we must deal 
with them when taken two and two; for instance, 
if we wish to take the oath but not to tender it, to 
tender it but not to take it, to accept and tender it, 
or to do neither the one nor the other. For such 
cases, and similarly the arguments, must be a com- 
bination of those already mentioned. And if we 
have already taken an oath which contradicts the 
present one, we may argue that it is not perjury ; 
for whereas wrongdoing is voluntary, and perjury is 
wrongdoing, what is done in error or under com- 
pulsion is involuntary. Here we must draw the 
conclusion that perjury consists in the intention, not 
in what is said. But if the opponent has taken such 
an oath, we may say that one who does not abide 
by what he has sworn subverts everything, for this 
is the reason why the dicasts take an oath before 
applying the laws ; and [we may make this appeal] : 
** They demand that you abide by your oath as judges, 
while they themselves do not abide by theirs.” 
Further, we should employ all means of amplification. 
Let this suffice for the inartificial proofs. 
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S ~ f x 
L "Ex Tivew pev our be Kal Tporpemey Kab 
dor pérrew KOL emratvety Kal béyew Kat Karnyopely 
\ 
Kab dmodoyetaban, Kal srotat Odgau KaL mpordoets 
YpHoyLso. mos Tas TOUTE mlorels, TauT éoTW: 
mept yap TOUTWY Kal eK TOUT Ta, evOupypara., 
as rept Exaorov elarety idia TO yevos Tov Adyeov. 
2 érret & evexa Kpigeus éorw i) prTopucy (kal yap 
Tas oupBovras Kptvovat Kal 9 SiKy Kplots éoriv), 
avayKn p47) pLovov mpos TOV Adyov opay, OTrws 
ATOOELKTLKOS €oTaL Kal miaTés, GAAG Kal atror 
3 TroLov TWA KQL Tov Kperiy KaTacKevaleLy® TOAD 
yap Guapeper 3 pos atorw, pdArora pev ev Tats 
oupBovdais, ELTa KGL EV Tats dicaus, TO arouey Twa 
gaivectar TOV Aéyovra. Kal TO POs abrovs darohay.~ 
Bavew exe TwWS avTor, T™pos dé Tourots Edy Kal 
4atToi Stakeipevol ws Tuyydvwow. TO pev odv 
mowyv Twa daivecBar rov A€yovTa ypnoiwwrepov 
¢ This is Cope’s interpretation. Jebb renders: “If we 
take each branch of Rhetoric by itself.” The classes are of 
course the deliberative, forensic, and epideictic. 
> The instructions given for enthymematic or logical proof 
should suffice; but since the function of Rhetoric is to find 
the available means of persuasion and its end is a judgement ; 
and since an appeal to the speaker’s own character and to 
the passions of those who are to give the judgement is bound 


to carry great weight, the speaker must be provided with 
rules for ethical and “ pathetic” (emotional) proofs. Ini. 5 
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1, Such then are the materials which we must 
employ in exhorting and dissuading, praising and 
blaming, accusing and defending, and such are the 
opinions and propositions that are useful to produce 
conviction in these circumstances; for they are the 
subject and source of enthymemes, which are speci- 
ally suitable to each class (so to say) of speeches. 
But since the object of Rhetorie is judgement—for 
judgements are pronounced in deliberative rhetoric 
and judicial proceedings are a judgement—it is not 
only necessary to consider how to make the speech 
itself demonstrative and convincing, but also that 
the speaker should show himself to be of a certain 
character and should know how to put the judge 
into a certain frame of mind. For it makes a great 
difference with regard to producing conviction— 
especially in demonstrative, and, next to this, in 
forensic oratory—that the speaker should show him- 
self to be possessed of certain qualities and that his 
hearers should think that he is disposed in a certain 
way towards them; and further, that they themselves 
should be disposed in a certain way towards him.? 
In deliberative oratory, it is more useful thatthe orator 
Aristotle mentions appeals to the emotions with disapproval, 
but this does not apply to all such appeals, but only to those 


which are likely to bias the judges unfairly (e.g. stirring up 
envy, haired, a desire for revenge). 
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cis Tas oupBovdds eer, 70 be SiaxetoBat TUS 
TOV E.Kpoariy els Tas dixas* ov yap TadTaA paiverar 
proba Kal pucotow, ove Spyelopevors | KOLL mpaws 
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708, KQL ececdau Kal dyaGoy eveotat Oaiverat, 
Te & amabet Kat Ouaxepaivoyrt TobvayTion. 

5 Tod wey obv avrous eivat TLsTOUS Tous Aéyovras 
Tpia éorl Ta airia’ Tooatra yap €or du & a- 
crevonev €&e) Tay an mrobetfewv. eoTt Oe Tabro, 
ppdvnors KaL GpeT? Kal evvola’ Siapevdovrat yap 
mept av Adyovow 7 cv Bovrevovow 7} dia mavra 

6 Taira 7% Oud ToUTwY TE HY yap Se nee ovK 
d6pbds dSo€dEovow, % So€alovres dplds Sia poy- 
Onpiay ov Ta Soxobvra Aéyovow, H Ppovipor pev 
Kal és veutcets etaoly GAA’ otK evvot’ Owomep eveé- 
yeTas pap Ta BéAriora oupPovAcdvew yeyveacKovras. 
Kal wapd rabra oudey. dvayKn dpa TOV dmavra 
Soicolvrs Tair éxyew clvat Tots Gi pOwfLEvous 

7 morov. ev pev roiwvy dodvysoe Kal omovdaior 
gavetey av, ex THY wept Tas apeTas Siypnweven 
Anmréov' €x Tv atvtadv yap Kav érepov Tis Kav 
eauTov KaTacKevdcere ToLodrov-: aept 5° edvoias 
Kat dirias év Trois mepl Ta waOn Aexréov. 





* Opposed to evéAr:d. Others render “ ina bad humour.” 
o érerKis and oTravoatos both = = dyaBis. In a restricted 
sense émtciazs is “‘ respectable,” crovdates “‘ serious.” 
¢ i. 9. 
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should appear to be of a certain character, in forensic, 
that the hearer should be disposed in a certain way ; 
for opinions vary. according as men love or hate, are 
wrathful or mild, and things appear cither altogether 
different, or different in degree : for when a man is 
favourably disposed towards one on whom he is passing 
judgement, he either thinks that the accused has com- 
mitted no wrong at all or that his offence is trifling: 
but if he hates him, the reverse is the case. And ifa 
man desires anything and has good hopes of getting 
it, if what is tu coine is pleasant, he thinks that it is 
sure to come to pass and will be good: but if a man 
is unemotional or not hopeful it is quite the reverse. 
For the orator to produce conviction three qualities 
are necessary ; for, independently of demonstrations, 
the things which induce belief are three in number. 
These qualities are good sense, virtue, and goodwill ; 
for speakers are wrong both in what they say and 
in the advice they give, because they lack either all 
three or one of them. For either through want of 
sense they form incorrect opinions, or. if their 
opinions are correct, through viciousness they do not 
say what they think, or, if they are sensible and 
good,° they lack goodwill; wherefore it may happen 
that they do not give the best advice, although they 
know what it is. These qualities are all that are 
necessary, so that the speaker who appears to possess 
all three will necessarily convince his hearers. The 
means whereby he may appear sensible and good? 
must be inferred from the classification of the 
virtues;¢ for to make himself appear such he 
would employ the same means as he would in the 
case of others. We must now speak of goodwill 
and friendship in our discussion of the emotions. 
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8 “Kort de Ta, mabn, du doa _petaBadorres Sua 
dépovot 7 mpos Tas Kpicets, ois éxera. AUTN Kal 
507, otov Spy7) éAeos bdBos Kai doa adha. rowdra., 
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ein THY spyny epmrovety” opoiws dé Kal emt Tay 
aMwr. dorep otv Kal émi TOV TpoetpnLevenv 
Sueypapaper Tas mpoTacess, ouTw Kal éml rovTav 
TomMoupev Kal Suéhwpey TOV etpnuevov Tpomrov. 

2. *Eorw 87 dpyn dpe€is pera Adans TyLwpias 
Paivopevns dud pawoperny dAvywplay Td eis 
adrov 7 Tov adrob, Tob dAvywpeiy HA) TpOOHKOVTOS. 

2 d7 TOUT cory 7 opyt}, avayen TOV opyelopevov 
opyileotat del TOv Kal? exaorov tw, otov Kidwur 

1878b GAA’ ouK avipwmep, KQaL OTL abrov u) T@v avrod 

TL TeToinKe 7 peer, Kab mon) opyy emecbat 
Twa HOoviy Thy avo THs éAmidos Tob TInwpHaaabas: 
nov pev yap To olecOar revEecOar dv edierat, 
oveels Sé trav dawopdvwv dduvarwv édierar 
at7@, 6 8 dopyilduevos edierar duvarav avrTd. 
610 KaAds elipnrar wept Gupot 

as Te 170A) yAvKiwy péAiTtos KataActBopévoto 

avopav év oriecow aé€erau’ 

¢ Ini. generally (cp. i. 2. 22). 

> Gomperz translates ga:vouéevns “real orapparent”’’; Jebb 
omits gaivoudyns and translates dawoudevny apparent ~e 
Cope confines both to the meaning “* manifest.” 


¢ f{liad, xviii. 109 (ep. i. 11. 9). 
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The emotions are all those affections which cause 
men to change their opinion in regard to their 
judgements, and are accompanied by pleasure and 
pain; such are anger, pity, fear, and all similar 
emotions and their contraries. And each of them 
must be divided under three heads: for instance, in 
regard to anger, the disposition of mind which makes 
men angry, the persons with whom they are usually 
angry, and the occasions which give rise to anger. 
For if we knew one or even two of these heads. but 
not all three, it would be impossible to arouse that 
emotion. Thesameappliestothe rest. Just as.then, 
we have given a list of propositions * in what we have 
previously said, we will do the same here and divide 
the emotions in the same manner. 

2. Let us then define anger as a longing, accom- 
panied by pain, for a real or apparent revenge for a 
real or apparent slight. affecting a man himself or 
one of his friends, when such a slight is undeserved. 
If this definition is correct, the angry man must 
always be angry with a particular individual (for 
instance, with Cleon, but not with men generally), 
and because this individual has done, or was on the 
point of doing, something against him or one of his 
friends ; and lastly, anger is always accompanied by 
a certain pleasure, due to the hope of revenge to 
come. For it is pleasant to think that one will 
obtain what one aims at; now, no one aims at what 
is obviously impossible of attainment by him, and 
the angry man aims at what is possible for himself. 
Wherefore it has been well said of anger, that 


Far sweeter than dripping honey down the throat it spreads 
in men’s hearts.° 
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5é pndevos afiwv dAvywpodow: Kal 6 émnpedlov 
gpaiverat Katadpovely. ears yap 6 éanpeaapos 
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eumodtapos Tats BovAjjceow ody Wa Te atrd GAA 
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1 A¢ reads rpirrew rai Néyew, adopted by Roemer. 





¢ The thought of revenge in the future, as distinguished 
from dwelling upon it in the present. 

> Or, “those in which this tendency does not exist, or is 
trifling.” 

‘ Or, “ how to make him his friend,” ¢i\os being for 
gihov by attraction. 

¢ In Attic law ifs (insulting, degrading treatment) was 
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for it is accompanied by a certain pleasure, for this 
reason first, and also because men dwell upon the 
thought of revenge. and the vision that rises before 
us produces the same pleasure as one seen in dreams. 

Shghting is an actualization of opinion in regard 
to something which appears valueless; for things 
which are really bad or good. or tend to become so, 
we consider worthy of attention, but those which are 
of no importance or trifling ? we ignore. Now there 
are three kinds of slight: disdain, spitefulness, and 
insult. For he who disdains, slighis. since men dis- 
dain those things which they consider valueless and 
slight what is of no account. And the spiteful man 
appears to show disdain; for spitefulness consists in 
placing obstacles in the way of another’s wishes, not 
in order that any advantage may accrue to him who 
spites, but to prevent any accruing to the other. 
Since then he does not act in this manner from self- 
interest, it is a slight; for it is evident that he has 
no idea that the other is likely to hurt him, for in 
that case he would be afraid of him instead of slight- 
ing him; nor that he will be of any use to him 
worth speaking of, for in that case his thought would 
be how to become his friend. 

Similarly. he who insults another also slights him ; 
for insult? consists in causing injury or annoyance 
a more serious offence than aixia (bodily ill-treatment). It 
was the subject of a State criminal prosecution (ypag7), ata. 
of a private action (dix;) for damages. The penalty was 
assessed in court, and might even be death. It had to be 
proved that the defendant struck the first blow (i. 94. 9). 
One of the best known instances is the action brought by 
Demosthenes against Midias for a personal outrage on 
himself, when choregus of his tnbe and responsible for the 
equipment of a chorus for musical competitions at public 


festivals. 
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@ Jliad, i. 356. 

> Iliad, ix. 648. yerarvdorys, lit. “ one who changes his 
home,” used as a term of reproach (see also Glossary). 

¢ rairg. Other readings are raiira, or ris. 

a lliad, in. 196. 

¢ liad, i. 82. The words are those of the soothsayer 
Calchas to Achilles, and the reference is to Agamemnon. 
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whereby the sufferer is disgraced, not to obtain any 
other advantage for oneself besides the performance 
of the act. but for one’s own pleasure: for retalia- 
tion is not insult, but punishment. The cause of 
the pleasure felt by those who insult is the idea that, 
in ill-treating others. they are more fully showing 
superiority. That is why the young and the wealthy 
are given to insults; for they think that, in com- 
mitting them, they are showing their superiority. 
Dishonour is characteristic of jeult: * and one who 
dishonours another slights him; for that which is 
worthless has no value, either as good or evil. Hence 
Achilles in his wrath exclaims : 


He has dishonoured me, since he keeps the prize he has 
taken for himself,* 


and 
[has treated me] like a dishonoured vagrant,° 


as if being wrath for these reasons. Now men think 
that they have a right to be highly esteemed by 
those who are inferior to them in birth, power, and 
virtue, and generally, in whatever similar respect ¢ 
a man is far superior to another; for example, the 
rich man to the poor man in the matter of money, 
the eloquent to the incompetent speaker in the 
matter of oratory, the governor to the governed, 
and the man who thinks himself worthy to rule to 
one who is only fit to be ruled. Wherefore it has 
been said : 
Great is the wrath of kings cherished by Zeus, 


and. 


Yet it may be that even afterwards he cherishes his 


resentment, ° 
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¢ rots wpos Thy véoov: lit. “the sick man [is angry with 
those who slight him] in regard to his illness,” that is, by 
making light of it. 
® Or, “his suffering at the moment.” 
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for kings are resentful in consideration of their 
superior rank. Further, men are angry at slights 
from those by whom they think they have a right 
to expect to be well treated; such are those on 
whom they have conferred or are conferring benefits, 
either themselves. or some one else for them. or one 
of their friends ; and all those whom ther desire, or 
did desire, to benefit. 

It is now evident from these considerations what 
is the disposition of those who are angry, with whom 
they are angry, and for what reasons. Men are 
angry when they are pained. because one who is 
pained aims at something: if then anyone directly 
opposes him in anything, as, for instance, prevents 
him from drinking when thirsty, or not directly, but 
seems to be doing just the same: and if anyone 
goes against him or refuses to assist him, or troubles 
him in any other way when he is in this frame of 
mind, he is angry with all such persons. Wherefore 
the sick, the necessitous, [those at war], the love- 
sick, the thirsty, in a word, all who desire something 
and cannot obtain it, are prone to anger and easily 
excited, especially against those who make light of 
their present condition ; for instance, the sick man 
is easily provoked in regard to his illness,? the 
necessitous in regard to his poverty, the warrior in 
regard to warlike affairs, the lover in regard to love- 
affairs, and so with all the rest: for the passion? 
present in his mind in each case paves the way for 
his anger. Again, men are angry when the event 
is contrary to their expectation, for the more un- 
expected a thing is, the more it pains; just as they 
are overjoyed if, contrary to expectation, what they 
desire comes to pass. From this it is obvious what 
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2 ev rotros is bracketed by Spengel: Cope explains it as 
‘in those particular things’ (philosophy, personal beauty, 
and the like). 





@ edxivyro: refers grammatically to diadécers and Hrrxlat. 
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are the seasons, times, states of mind. and conditions 
of age in which we are easily moved * to anger ; and 
what are the various times, places, and reasons, 
which make us more prone to anger in proportion 
as we are subject to their influence. 

Such then are the dispositions of those who are 
easily roused to anger. As to the objects of their 
anger, men are angry with those who ridicule, mock, 
and scoff at them, for this is an insult. And with 
those who injure them in ways that are indications 
of insult. But these acts must be of such a kind 
that they are neither retaliatory nor advantageous 
to those who commit them; for if they are, they 
then appear due to gratuitous insult. And men 
are angry with those who speak ill of or despise 
things which they themselves consider of the greatest 
importance; for instance, if a man speaks con- 
temptuously of philosophy or of personal beauty in 
the presence of those who pride themselves upon 
them; and so in all other cases. But they are far 
more angry if they suspect that they do not possess 
these qualities, either not at all, or not to any great 
extent, or when others do not think they possess 
them. For when they feel strongly that they do 
possess those qualities which are the subject of 
mockery, they pay no heed to it. And they are 
more angry with those who are their friends than 
with those who are not, for they think that they 
have a right to be treated well by them rather than 
ill. And they are angry with those who have been 
in the habit of honouring and treating them with 
respect, if they no longer behave so towards them ; 
for they think that they are being treated with con- 
tempt by them, otherwise they would treat them as 
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* Plexippus was the uncle of Meleager. The allusion is 
obscure. It may refer to Meleager giving the skin of the 
Calydonian boar to Atalanta, which his uncle wanted. One 
of Antiphon’s tragedies was named Meleager (T.G.F. p. 792). 

> Literally, ° for the things which (=the persons whom) 
one respects, ‘do not escape notice.” 
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before. And with those who do not return their 
kindnesses nor requite them in full: and with those 
who oppose them. if they are inferiors ; for all such 
appear to treat them with contempt, the latter as if 
they regarded them as inferiors, the furmer as if 
they had received kindnesses from inferiors. 

And they are more angry with those who are of 
no account, if they slight them ; for anger at a slight 
was assumed to be felt at those who “ought not to 
behave in such a manner; for inferiors ought not 
to slight their superiors. And they are angry with 
friends, if they neither speak well of nor treat them 
well, and in an even greater degree, if they do the 
opposite. And if they fail to ‘perceive that they 
want something from them, as Plexippus* in Anti- 
phon’s tragedy reproached Meleager ; for failure to 
perceive this is a sign of slight ; since, when we care 
for people, these things are noticed.2 And they are 
angry with those who rejoice, or in a general way 
are cheerful when they are unfortunate ; for this is 
an indication of enmity or slight. And with those 
who do not care if they pain them ; whence they are 
angry with those who bring bad news. And with 
those who listen to the tale of their faults, or look 
on them with inditference, for they resemble slighters 
or enemies ; for friends sympathize and all men are 
pained to see their own faults exposed.* And further, 
with those who slight them before five classes of 
persons: namely, their rivals,those whom they admire, 
those by whom they would like to be admired, those 
whom they respect, or those who respect them ; 
when anyone slights them before these, their anger is 


¢ The real friend, therefore, would feel as much pain as 
the other whose faults are exposed. 
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* Cope translates “rulers and governors”; but can 
dpxer bau be used in a middle sense ? 
* To avoid the apparent tautology (§ 17), Roemer (Zehein. 
Mus. xxxix. p. 503) boldly conjectures yaiper: ‘“*‘not to 
return another’s greeting.” 
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greater. They are also angry with those who slight 
such persons as it would be disgraceful for them not 
to defend, for instancc, parents. children, wives, and 
dependents. And with those who are ungrateful,? 
for the slight is contrary to all sense of obligation. 
And with those who employ irony, when ther them- 
selves are in earnest; for irony shows contempt. 
And with those who do good to others, but not to 
them ; for not to think them worthy of what they 
bestow upon all others also shows contempt. Forget- 
fulness also is a cause of anger, such as forgetting 
names, although it is a mere trifle, since even for- 
getfulness seems a sign of slight; for it is caused by 
indifference, and indifference is a slight. We have 
thus stated at one and the same time the frame of 
mind and the reasons which make men angry, and 
the objects of their anger. It is evident then that 
it will be necessary for the speaker. by his eloquence. 
to put the hearers into the frame of mind of those 
who are inclined to anger, and to show that his 
opponents are responsible for things which rouse 
men to anger and are people of the kind with whom 
men are angry. 

3. And since becoming angry is the opposite of 
becoming mild, and anger of mildness, we must 
determine the state of mind which makes men mild. 
towards whom they become mild, and the reasons 
which make them so. Let us then define making 
mild as the quieting and appeasing of anger. If 
then men are angry with those who slight them, and 
slight is voluntary, it is evident that they are mild 
towards those who do none of these things, or do 
them involuntarily, or at least appear to be such; and 
towards those who intended the opposite of what 
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* éfarivys & Odvofja USov Kuives bAaK6 supot | of wey KxexAhe 
youres erédpapov’ atirap ’Oduacets | Efero xepdoctvy (Odyssey, 
xiv. 29-31). 

® ‘That is, greater than their present disservices. 
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they have done, and all who behave in the same way 
to themselves, for no one is hkely to shght himself. 
«ind towards those who admit and are sorry for a 
slight ; for finding as 1t were satisfaction in the pain 
the offenders feel at what they have done, men 
cease to be angry. Evidence of this may be seen in 
the punishment of slaves; for we punish more 
severely those who contradict us and deny their 
offence, but cease to be angry with those who admit 
that they are justly punished. The reason is that 
to deny what is evident iy disrespect, and disrespect 
is slight and contempt; anyhow, we show no 
respect fur those for whom we entertain a profound 
contempt. Men also are mild towards those who 
humble themselves befure them and do not contradict 
them, for they seem to recognize that they are 
inferior ; now, those whv are inferior are afraid, and 
no one who is afraid slight, another. Even the be- 
haviour of dogs proves that anger ceases towards 
those who humble themselves, for they do not bite 
those who sit down. And men are mild towards 
those who are serious with them when they are 
serious, for they think they are being treated 
seriously, not with contempt. And towards those 
who have rendered them greater services.2 And 
towards those who want something and deprecate 
their anger, for they are humbler. And towards 
those who refrain from insulting, mocking, or slight- 
ing anyone, or any virtuous man, or those who 
resemble themselves. And generally speaking, one 
can determine the reasons that make for mildness 
by their opposites. Thus, men are mild towards 
those whom they fear or respect, as long as they feel 
so towards them, for it is impossible to be afraid and 
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¢ They regard the disrespectful treatment as merely a 
tem porary lapse. 

% ardypwors: lit. * filling up.” The reference may be to the 
* fulfilment’ of one’s “desires, or to “ repletion ” in the 
matter of food (L. and S.), which seems less likely; ‘in 
fulness of content ’’ (Jebb). 

¢ Opponent of Demosthenes, and one of the pro-Mace- 
donian party. Impeached for his share in the disastrous 
** Peace of Philocrates,” he went into exile and was con- 
demned to death during his absence. 

¢ Ergophilus failed in an attack on Cotys, king of Thrace, 
while Callisthenes concluded a premature peace with 
Perdiceas, king of Macedonia. 
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angry at the same time. And against those who 
have acted in anger they either feel no anger or in 
a less degree, for they do not seem io have acted 
from a desire to slight. For no one slights another 
when angry, since slight is free from pain, but anger 
is accompanied by it. And men are not angry with 
those who usually show respect for them. 

It is also evident that those are mild whose con- 
dition is contrary to that which excites anger, as 
when laughing, in sport, at a feast, in prosperity, in 
success, in abundance.’ and. in general, in freedam 
from pain, in pleasure which does not imply insult, 
or in virtuous hope. Further, those whose anger is 
of long standing and not in its full flush, for time 
appeases anger. Again, vengeance previously taken 
upon one person appeases anger against another, 
even though it be greater. Wherefore Philocrates, 
when someone asked him why he did not justify 
himself when the people were angry with him, made 
the judicious reply, “ Not yet.” ‘“‘ When then?” 
“ When 1 see someone accused of the same offence ” ; 
for men grow mild when they have exhausted their 
anger upon another, as happened in the case of 
Ergophilus.¢ For although the Athenians were more 
indignant with him than with Callisthenes, they 
acquitted him, because they had condemned Calli- 
crates to death on the previous day. Men also 
grow mild towards those whom they pity’; and if 
an offender has suffered greater evil than those 


¢ Another reading is av é\wot, “* if they have convicted 
him.” This is adopted by Roemer, who refers to Plato, 
Republic, 558 4, where, in speaking of the freedom allowed 
to all who live under a democracy, it is remarked that, even 
if a man is convicted by a court of justice, he takes no heed 
of the sentence, which is very often not enforced. 
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* Therefore, if vou think that a man will never learn who 
took vengeance on him, you will be less cruel; for anger is 
personal, “and so Odysseus, because he was angry, inflicted 
a savage punishment, and wished Polyphemus to know it. 

b Odysser yy ix. 50-4. 

¢ Or, ‘“‘as if Odysseus would not have considered himself 
avenged, had P. remained ignorant...” 

@ Or, ‘with any who can no longer feel their anger.” 
Cope translates: “with all the rest (besides those actually 
within reach) who are out of sight.” 
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who are angry would have inflicted, for they have an 
idea that they have as it were obtained reparation. 
And if they think that they themselves are wrong 
and deserve what they suffer, for anger is not aroused 
against what is just; they no longer think that they 
are being treated otherwise than they should be, 
which, as we have said, is the essence of anger. 
Wherefore we should inflict a preliminary verbal 
chastisement, for even slaves are less indignant at 
punishment of this kind. And men are milder if 
they think that those punished will never know 
that the punishment comes from them in requital for 
their own wrongs; for anger has to do with the 
individual, as is clear from our definition. Wherefore 
it is justly said by the poet : 
Tell him that it is Odysseus, sacker of cities,® 


as if Polyphemus would not have been punished,” 
had he remained ignorant who had blinded him and 
for what. So that men are not angry either with 
any others who cannot know who punishes them,? or 
with the dead, since they have paid the last penalty 
and can feel neither pain nor anything else, which 
is the aim of those who are angrv.’ So then, in 
regard to Hector, Homer, when desirous of restrain- 
ing the anger of Achilles against a dead man, well 
says : 
For it is senseless clay that he outrages in his wrath.’ 

It is evident, then, that men must have recourse to 
these topics when they desire to appease their 
audience, putting them into the frame of mind 


¢ To make the offender feel pain as part of the punish- 
ment. 
f fliad, xxiv. 54. 
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2 gietvy may be translated “ to love ” or “to like’; gcdia 
by “love,” “liking,” or “ friendship °’; for @i\os “friend ”’ 
alone is suitable. For the two meanings cp. the use of aimer 
in French, and lieben in German. 
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required and representing those with whom they are 
angry as either formidable or deserving of respect, 
or as having rendered them great services, or acted 
involuntarily, or as exceedingly grieved at what they 
have done. ; 

4, Let us now state who are the persons that men 
love * or hate, and why, after we have defined love 
and loving. Let loving, then, be detined as wishing 
for anyone the things which we believe to be good. 
for his sake but not for our own, and procuring them 
for him as far as lies in our power. A friend is one 
who loves and is loved in return, and those who think 
their relationship is of this character consider them- 
selves friends. This being granted, it necessarily 
follows that he is a friend who shares our joy in 
good fortune and our sorrow in affliction, for our own 
sake and not for any other reason. For all men 
rejoice when what they desire comes to pass and 
are pained when the contrary happens, so that pain 
and pleasure are indications of their wish. And 
those are friends who have the same ideas of good 
and bad, and love and hate the same persons, since 
they necessarily wish the same things; wherefore 
one who wishes for another what he wishes for 
himself seems to be the other's friend. 

We also like these who have done good either to 
us or to those whom we hold dear, if the services 
are important, or are cordially rendered, or under 
certain circumstances, and for our sake only; and 
all those whom we think desirous of doing us good. 
And those who are friends of our friends and who 
like those whom we like, and those who are liked by 
those who are liked by us ; and those whose enemies 
are ours, those who hate those whom we ourselves 
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¢ Aristotle’s opinion of husbandry, in which tillage and 
planting, keeping of bees, fish, and fowl were included, was 
not nearly sv favourable as that of Xenophon in his 
Oceconomicus. In two lists of the elements of a State given 
in the Politics, it comes first at the head of the lower 
occupations. In its favour it is said that it forms the best 
material of a rural democracy, furnishes gvod sailors, a 
healthy body of men, not money-grabbers like merchants 
and tradesmen, and does not make men unfit to bear arms. 
On the other hand, it claims so much of a man’s time that 
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hate, and those who are hated by those who are 
hated by us; for all such persons have the same idea 
as ourselves of what is good. so that they wish what 
is good for us. which, as we said. is the characteristic 
of a friend. Further. we like those who are ready 
to help others in the matter of monev or personal 
safety ; wherefore men honour those who are hberal 
and courageous and just. Ard such we consider 
those who do not live upon others; the sort of men 
who live by their evertions, and aniong them 
agriculturists, and. beyond all others. those whe 
work with their awn hands.?. And the self-eontrelled, 
because they are not likely to commit injustice : 
and those who are not busvbodies, for the same 
reason. And those with whom we wi-h to be 
friends, if they also seem to wish it: such are those 
who excel in virtue and enjoy a good reputation, 
either generally, or amongst the best, or amongst 
those who are admired by us or by whom we are 
admired.? Further, those who are agreeable to 
live or spend the time with: such are those who 
are good-tempered and not given to carping at our 
errors, neither quarrelsome nor contentious. for all 
such persons are pugndcious, and the wishes of 
the pugnacious appear to be opposed to curs. 
he is unable to devote proper attention to pulitical duties, 
and shuuld he excluded from holding office. He further 
says that husbandmen, if possible, should be slaves (neither 
of the same race nor hot-tempered, for they will work better 
and are less likely to revolt); or, as the next best alternative, 
barbarians or serfs. The favourable view taken by Aristotle 
here and in the Oseconomirs (probably not his! dees not 
agree with that put forward in the Polvéics. 

’ Spengel reads # év cis Gavudfovew atrot and brackets [4 
évy Tois Paupacovevas Ud’ airay]. draciw, Serricras, and ois 
will then all be neuter. 
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2 Those with whom we ale ambitious of entering into 
competition ‘‘in the race for distinction’ (Cope). There is 
no unfriendliness, whereas envy produces it. 

> A parenthetical remark. ‘Aristotle explains that he is 
not thinking ¢ of merely conventional faults; if, then, one 
who is ashamed of these is no friend, then one who is of... 
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thing would happen again. And those with whom 
we are on such terms that we do not blush before 
them for faults merely condemned by public opinion, 
provided that this is not due to contempt; and 
those before whom we do blush for faults that are 
really bad. And those whose rivals we are,? or by 
whom we wish to be emulated, but not envied,—these 
we either like or wish to be friends with them. And 
those whom we are ready to assist in obtaining what 
is good, provided greater evil does not result for 
ourselves. And those who show equal fondness for 
friends, whether absent or present; wherefore all 
men like those who show such feeling for the dead. 
In a word, men like those who are strongly attached 
to their friends and do not leave them in the lurch ; 
for among good men they chiefly like those who are 
good friends. And those who do not dissemble with 
them; such are those who do not fear to mention 
even their faults. (For, as we have said, before friends 
we do not blush for faults merely condemned by public 
opinion; if then he who blushes for such faults is 
not a friend, he who does not is likely to be one).? 
And men hke those who are not formidable, and in 
whom they have confidence; for no one likes one 
whom he fears. Companionship, intimacy, kinship, 
and similar relations are species of friendship. 
Things that create friendship are doing a favour, 
and doing it unasked, and not making it public after 
doing it; for then it seems to have been rendered for 
the sake of the friend, and not for any other reason. 
As for enmity and hatred, it is evident that they 
must be examined in the light of their contraries. 
The causes which produce enmity are anger, spite- 
fulness, slander. Anger arises from acts committed 
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* He wishes to see and know the result of the measures 
taken against those with whom he is angry. Or, it may 
mean that he wishes the object of his anger to feel his wrath, 
and to know by whom, and for what, he is punished. 
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against us, enmity even from those that are not; for 
if we imagine a man to be of such and such a char- 
acter, we hate him. Anger has always an individual 
as its object, for instance Callias or Socrates, whereas 
hatred applies to classes; for instance. every one 
hates a thief or informer. Anger is curable by time, 
hatred not; the aim of anger is pain, of hatred evil ; 
for the angry man wishes to see what happens ; 4 
to one who hates it does not matter. Now, the 
things which cause pain are all perceptible, while 
things which are especially bad, such as injustice or 
folly, are least perceptible ; for the presence of vice 
causes no pain. Anger is accompanied by pain, but 
hatred not; for he who is angry suffers pain, but he 
who hates does not. One who is angry might feel 
compassion in many cases, but one who hates, never ; 
for the former wishes that the object of his anger 
should suffer in his turn, the latter, that he should 
perish. It is evident, then, from what we have just 
said, that it is possible to prove that men are enemies 
or friends, or to make them such if they are not; to 
refute those who pretend that they are,and when they 
oppose us through anger or enmity, to bring them 
over to whichever side may be preferred. The things 
and persons that men fear and in what frame of mind, 
will be evident from the following considerations. 

5. Let fear be defined as a painful or troubled 
feeling caused by the impression of an imminent 
evil that causes destruction or pain; for men do not 
fear all evils, for instance, becoming unjust or slow- 
witted, but only such as involve great pain or de- 
struction, and only if they appear to be not far off 
but near at hand and threatening, for men do not 
fear things that are very remote; all know that they 
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2 By the definitions of anger and hatred. 
> And therefore, having the inclination to be unjust, if he 
has the power, he will be so. 
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have to die, but as death is not near at hand, they 
are indifferent. If then this is fear, all things must 
be fearful that appear to have great power of de- 
stroying or inflicting injuries that tend to produce 
great pain. That is why even the signs of such 
misfortunes are fearful, for the fearful thing itself 
appears to be near at hand, and danger is the 
approach of anything fearful. Such signs are the 
enmity and anger of those able to injure us in any 
way; for it is evident that they have the wish,® so 
that they are not far from doing so. And injustice 
possessed of power is fearful, for the unjust man is 
unjust through deliberate inclination.2 And out- 
raged virtue when it has power, for it is evident 
that it always desires satisfaction, whenever it is 
outraged, and now it has the power. And fear felt by 
those able to injure us in any way, for such as these 
also must be ready to act. And since most men are 
rather bad than good and the slaves of gain and 
cowardly in time of danger, being at the mercy of 
another is generally fearful, so that one who has 
committed a crime has reason to fear his accomplices 
as likely to denounce or leave him in the lurch. 
And those who are able to ill-treat others are to be 
feared by those who can be so treated; for as a 
rule men do wrong whenever they can. Those who 
have been, or think they are being, wronged, are also 
to be feared, for they are ever on the look out for 
an opportunity. And those who have committed 
some wrong, when they have the power, since they 
are afraid of retaliation, which was assumed to be 
something to be feared. And those who are our 
rivals for the same things, whenever it is impossible 
to share them, for men are always contending with 
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¢ Or simply, ‘‘ near .. . far from us.” 
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such persons. And those who are feared by those 
who are stronger than we are, for they would be 
better able to injure us, if they could injure those 
stronger than ourselves ; and those whom those who 
are stronger than ourselves are afraid of, for the 
same reason. And those who have overthrown those 
who are stronger than us and those who attack those 
who are weaker, for they are either already to be 
feared, or will be, when they have grown stronger. 
And among those whom we have wronged, or are 
our enemies or rivals, we should fear not the hot- 
tempered or outspoken, but those who are mild, 
dissemblers, and thorough rascals ; for it is uncertain 
whether they are on the point of acting, so that one 
never knows whether they are far from it.® All 
things that are to be feared are more so when, after 
an error has once been committed, it is impossible 
to repair it, either because it is absolutely impossible, 
or no longer in our power, but in that of our op- 
ponents ; also when there is no possibility of help or 
it isnot easy to obtain. In a word, all things are to be 
feared which, when they happen, or are on the point 
of happening, to others, excite compassion. These 
are, so to say, nearly all the most important things 
which are to be feared and which men fear. Let us 
now state the frame of mind which leads men to fear. 
If then fear is accompanied by the expectation 
that we are going to suffer some fatal misfortune, it 
is evident that none of those who think that they 
will suffer nothing at all is afraid either of those 
things which he does not think will happen to him, 
or of those from whom he does not expect them, or 
at a time when he does not think them likely to 
happen. It therefore needs be that those who think 
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they are likely to suffer anything should be afraid, 
either of the persons at whose hands they expect it, 
or of certain things, and at certain times. Those 
who either are, or seem to be, highly prosperous do 
not think they are likely to suffer anything ; where- 
fore they are insolept, contemptuous, and rash, and 
what makes them such is wealth, strength, a number 
of friends, power. It is the same with those who 
think that they have already suffered all possible ills 
and are coldly indifferent to the future, like those 
who are being beaten to death; for it is a necessary 
incentive to fear that there should remain some hope 
of being saved from the cause of their distress. A 
sion of this is that fear makes men deliberate, 
whereas no one deliberates about things that are 
hopeless. So that whenever it is preferable that the 
audience should feel afraid, it is necessary to make 
them think they are likely to suffer, by reminding 
them that others greater than they have suffered, 
and showing that their equals are suffering or have 
suffered, and that at the hands of those from whom 
they did not expect it, in such a manner and at 
times when they did not think it likely. 

Now, since we have made clear what fear and 
fearful things are, and the frame of mind in each 
case which makes men fear, one can see from this 
what confidence is, what are the things that give it, 
and the frame of mind of those who possess it ; for 
confidence is the contrary of fear and that which 
gives confidence of that which causes fear, so that 
the hope of what is salutary is accompanied by an 
impression that it is quite near at hand, while the 
things to be feared are either non-existent or far off. 
Confidence is inspired by the remoteness of fearful 
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* 74 ocwripa or some other word instead of rd @appadéa 
would be expected, to avoid the tautology. The fact of 
remoteness inspires confidence, because we do not expect 
fearful things to happen; while salutary things inspire it if 
near at hand, because we expect them to happen, 
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things, or by the nearness of things that justify it.¢ 
If remedies are possible, if there are means of help, 
either great or numerous, or both ; if we have neither 
committed nor suffered wrong; if we have no rivals 
at all, or only such as are powerless, or, if they have 
power, are our friends, or have either done us good 
or have received it from us; if those whose interests 
are the same as ours are more numerous, or stronger, 
or both. We feel confidence in the following states 
of mind : if we believe that we have often succeeded 
and have not suffered, or if we have often been in 
danger and escaped it; for men are unaffected by 
fear in two ways, either because they have never 
been tested or have means of help; thus, in dangers 
at sea, those who have never experienced a storm 
and those who have means of help as the result of 
experience have confidence as to the future. We are 
also reassured, when a thing does not inspire fear 
in our equals, our inferiors, or those to whom we 
think ourselves superior; and we think ourselves 
superior to those whom we have conquered, either 
themselves or their superiors or equals. And if we 
think we possess more or more considerable advan- 
tages, such as make their possessors formidable ; such 
are abundance of money, strength of body, friends, 
territory, military equipments, either all or the most 
important. And if we have never done wrong to 
anyone, or only to a few, or not to such as are to be 
feared ; and, generally, if it is well with us in regard 
to the gods, especially as to intimations from signs 
and oracles, and everything else of the kind; for 
anger inspires confidence, and it is the wrong that we 
suffer and not that which we inflict upon others that 
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¢ It is assumed that the gods will be on our side if we have 
suffered wrong : suffering wrong rouses anger and at the same 
time inspires confidence, if our relations “with the gods are 
such that we feel we can rely upon them for assistance. 
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causes anger, and the gods are supposed to assist 
those who are wronged.” Lastly, we feel confidence 
when, at the beginning of any undertaking, we do 
not expect disaster either in the present or future, 
or hope for success. Such are the things that inspire 
fear or confidence. 

6. What are the things of which men are ashamed 
or the contrary, and before whom, and in what frame 
of mind, will be clear from the following considera- 
tions. Let shame then be defined as a kind of pain 
or uneasiness in respect of misdeeds, past, present, 
or future, which seem to tend to bring dishonour ; 
and shamelessness as contempt and indifference in 
regard to these same things. If this definition of 
shame is correct, it follows that we are ashamed of 
all such misdeeds as seem to be disgraceful, either 
for ourselves or for those whom we care for. Such 
are all those that are due to vice, such as throwing 
away one’s shield or taking to flight, for this is due 
to cowardice ; or withholding a deposit, for this is 
due to injustice. And illicit relations with any per- 
sons, at forbidden places or times, for this is due to 
licentiousness. And making profit out of what is 
petty or disgraceful, or out of the weak, such as the 
indigent or dead ; whence the proverb, “ to rob even 
a corpse,” for this is due to base love of gain and 
stinginess. And to refuse assistance in money 
matters when we are able to render it, or to give 
less than we can; to accept assistance from those 
less able to afford it than ourselves: to borrow when 
anyone seems likely to ask for a loan, to ask for a 
loan from one who wants his money back, and asking 
for repayment from one who wants to borrow ; to 
praise in order to seem to be asking for a loan, and 
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when you have failed to obtain it to keep on asking ; 
for all these are signs of stinginess. And to praise 
people when they are present, to overpraise their 
good qualities and to palliate the bad, to show ex- 
cessive grief at another’s grief when present, and all 
similar actions ; for they are signs of flattery. 

And not to submit to toils, which those put up 
with who are older or live luxuriously or hold higher 
positions, or, generally speaking, are less fitted to 
do so; for all these are signs of effeminacy. To 
accept favours from another and often, and then to 
throw them in his teeth; for all these things are 
signs of littleness and abasement of soul. And to 
speak at great length about oneself and to make all 
kinds of professions, and to take the credit for what 
another has done ; for this is a sign of boastfulness. 
Similarly, in regard to each of all the other vices of 
character, the acts resulting from them, their signs, 
and the things which resemble them, all these are 
disgraceful, and should make us ashamed. It is also 
shameful not to have a share in the honourable 
things which all men, or all who resemble us, or the 
majority of them, have a share in. By those who 
resemble us I mean those of the same race, of the 
same city, of the same age, of the same family, and, 
generally speaking, those who are on an equality ; 
for then it is disgraceful not to have a share, for 
instance, in education and other things, to the same 
extent. All these things are the more disgraceful, 
if the fault appears to be our own; for they are at 
once seen to be due rather to natural depravity if 
we ourselves are the cause of past, present, or future 
defects. And we are ashamed when we suffer or 
have suffered or are likely to suffer things which tend 
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@ Euripides, Cresphontes: aidws év ép0adpuoior ylyverat, 
réxvoy (7.G.F. frag. 457). 
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to ignominy and reproach; such are prostituting 
one’s person or performing disgraceful actions, in- 
cluding unnatural lust. And of these actions those 
that promote licentiousness are disgraceful, whether 
voluntary or involuntary (the latter being those that 
are done under compulsion), since meek endurance 
and the absence of resistance are the result of 
unmanliness or cowardice. 

These and similar things are those of which men 
are ashamed. And since shame is an impression 
about dishonour, and that for its own sake and not 
for its results; and since no one heeds the opinion 
of others except on account of those who hold it, it 
follows that men feel shame before those whom they 
esteem. Now men esteem those who admire them 
and those whom they admire, those by whom they 
wish to be admired, those whose rivals they are, and 
whose opinion they do not despise. They desire to 
be admired by those, and admire those who possess 
anything good that is greatly esteemed, or from 
whom they urgently require something which it is 
in their power to give, as is the case with lovers. 
And they are rivals of those who are like them; and 
they give heed to the men of practical wisdom as 
likely to be truthful; such are the older and well 
educated. They are also more ashamed of things 
that are done before their eyes and in broad day- 
light ; whence the proverb, The eyes are the abode 
of shame.* That is why they feel more ashamed 
before those who are likely to be always with them 
or who keep watch upon them, because in both cases 
they are under the eyes of others. 

Men are also ashamed before those who are not 
open to the same accusations, for it is evident that 
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@ Jebb translates, ‘‘ who have never seen us break down.” 

» The Greek scholiast says: ‘Euripides, having been sent 
as ambassador to the Syracusans, to ask for peace and 
friendship, when they refused said: O Syracusans, if for no 
other reason than that we are just feeling the need of your 
friendship, you ought to respect our admiration.” Nothing 
is known of this embassy. Hyperides has been suggested 
instead of Euripides. 
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their feelings are contrary. And before those who 
are not indulgent towards those who appear to err ; 
for a man is supposed not to reproach others with 
what he does himself, so it is clear that what he 
reproaches them with is what he does not do himself. 
And before those who are fond of gossiping generally ; 
for not to gossip about the fault of another amounts 
to not regarding it as a fault at all. Now those who 
are inclined to gossip are those who have suffered 
wrong, because they always have their eyes upon 
us; and slanderers, because, if they traduce the 
innocent, still more will they traduce the guilty. 
And before those who spend their time in looking 
for their neighbours’ faults, for instance, mockers 
and comic poets; for they are also in a manner 
slanderers and gossips. And before those from whom 
they have never asked anything in vain,? for they feel 
as if they were greatly esteemed. For this reason 
they feel ashamed before those who ask them for 
something for the first time, as never yet having lost 
their good opinion. Such are those who have re- 
cently sought their friendship (for they have only 
seen what is best in them, which is the point of the 
answer of Euripides to the Syracusans),’ or old 
acquaintances who know nothing against us. And 
men are ashamed not only of the disgraceful things 
we have spoken of, but also of indications of them, 
for instance, not only of sensual pleasures, but also 
of the indications of them; and not only of doing, 
but also of saying disgraceful things. Similarly, men 
are ashamed not only before those who have been 
mentioned, but also before those who will reveal 
their faults to them, such as their servants or friends. 
In a word, they are not ashamed either before those 
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* This rendering involves a plural neuter with a plural 
verb. Others take the actions or things in a good sense, 
** deeds and fortunes, their own or their ancestors, which 
they are likely to disgrace.” 
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whose opinion in regard to the truth they greatly 
despise—for instance, no one feels shame before 
children or animals—or of the same things before 
those who are known to them and those who are 
not; before the former, they are ashamed of things 
that appear really disgraceful, before strangers, of 
those which are only condemned by convention. 
Men are likely to feel shame in the following 
situations ; first, if there are any who are so related 
to them as those before whom we said that they feel 
shame. “These, as we pointed out, are those who are 
admired by them or who admire them, or by whom 
they wish to be admired, or from whom they need 
some service, which they will not obtain if they lose 
their reputation. These, again, are either persons 
who directly see what is going on (just as Cydias, 
when haranguing the people about the allotment of 
the territory of Samos, begged the Athenians to 
picture to themselves that the Greeks were standing 
round them and would not only hear, but also see 
what they were going to decree); or neighbours ; 
or those likely to be aware of what they say or do. 
That is why men do not like, when unfortunate, to 
be seen by those who were once their rivals, for 
rivalry presumes admiration. Men also feel shame 
when they are connected with actions or things which. 
entail disgrace,? for which either they themselves, or 
their ancestors, or any others with whom they are 
closely connected are responsible. In a word, men 
feel shame for those whom they themselves respect 5? 
such are those mentioned and those who have any 
relation to them, for instance, whose teachers or 
advisers they have been; similarly, when they are 


» i.e. when they have done anything disgraceful. 
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@ When on an embassy to Syracuse, he was asked by 
Dionysius which was the best kind of brass. On his replying, 
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in rivalry with others who are like them; for there 
are many things which they either do or do not do 
owing to the feeling of shame which these men 
inspire. And they are more likely to be ashamed 
when they have to be seen and to associate openly 
with those who are aware of their disgrace. Where- 
fore the tragic poet Antiphon,* when he was about 
to be flogged to death by order of Dionysius, seeing 
that those who were to die with him covered their 
faces as they passed through the gates, said, “ Why 
cover your faces? Is it because you are afraid that 
one of the crowd should see you to-morrow?” Let 
this account of shame suffice; as for shamelessness, 
it is evident that we shall be able to obtain ample 
knowledge of it from the contrary arguments. 

7. The persons towards whom men feel benevolent,® 
and for what reasons, and in what frame of mind, 
will be clear when we have defined what favour is. 
Let it then be taken to be the feeling in accordance 
with which one who has it is said to render a service 
to one who needs it, not in return for something nor 
in the interest of him who renders it, but in that of 
the recipient. And the favour will be great if the 
recipient is in pressing need, or if the service or the 
times and circumstances are important or difficult, or 
if the benefactor is the only one, or the first who has 
rendered it, or has done so in the highest degree. 
By needs I mean longings, especially for things 
the failure to obtain which is accompanied by pain ; 
such are the desires, for instance, love; also those 
‘that from which the Athenians made their statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton,’’ Dionysius ordered him to be 
put to death. 


’ ydapts may mean (1) benevolence, thefeeling which prompts 
a favour; (2) an actual favour conferred ; (8) gratitude. 
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« Probably given to a beggar or vagrant who had nothing 
to sleep on. 

> That is, should have in view the satisfaction of urgent 
wants and desires (Cope). 

. Reading dre 3 others read ois, “* by whom.” 

@ ayapiorous : ‘the word generally means “ ungrateful,” 
and so Jebb takes it here: “and to make men ungrateful.” 

¢ The other five categories in Aristotle’s list are: relation, 
position, possession, activity, passivity. 

‘ Because in that case their motives in rendering the 


greater service cannot be disinterested. 
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which arise in bodily sufferings and dangers, for 
when a man is in pain or danger he desires 
something. That is why those who help a man 
who is poor or an exile, even if the service be 
ever so small, are regarded with favour owing to 
the urgency and occasion of the need; for in- 
stance, the man who gave the mat? to another 
in the Lyceum. It is necessary then, if possible, 
that the service should be in the same direction? ; 
if not. that it should apply to cases of similar or 
greater need. 

Since then it is evident on what occasions,° for 
what reasons, and in what frame of mind a feeling 
of benevolence arises, it is clear that we must derive 
our arguments from this—to show that the one side 
either has been, or still is, in such pain or need, and 
that the other has rendered, or is rendering, such a 
service in such a time of need. It is evident also by 
what means it is possible to make out that there is 
no favour at all, or that those who render it are not 
actuated by benevolence 4; for it can either be said 
that they do, or have done so, for their own sake, 
in which case there is no favour ; or that it was mere 
chance; or that they acted under compulsion ; or that 
they were making a return. not a gift, whether they 
knew it or not ; for in both cases it is an equivalent 
return, so that in this case also there is no favour. 
And the action must be considered in reference to 
all the categories; for if there is a favour it is 
so because of substance. quantity, quality, time, or 
place.e And it denotes lack of goodwill, if persons 
have not rendered a smaller service,’ or if they have 
rendered similar, equal, or greater services to our 
enemies; for it is evident that they do not act for 
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our sake in this case either. Or if the service was in- 
significant, and rendered by one who knew it; for no 
one admits that he has need of what is insignificant. 

8. Let this suffice for benevolence and the opposite. 
We will now state what things and persons excite 
pity, and the state of mind of those who feelit. Let 
pity then be a kind of pain excited by the sight of 
evil, deadly or painful, which befalls one who does 
not deserve it; an evil which one might expect to 
come upon himself or one of his friends, and when 
it seems. near. For it is evident that one who.is 
likely to feel pity must be such as to think that he, 
or one of his friends, is liable to suffer some evil, and 
such an evil as has been stated in the definition, or 
one similar, or nearly similar. Wherefore neither 
those who are utterly ruined, are capable of pity, 
for they think they have nothing more to suffer, 
since they have exhausted suffering ; nor those who 
think themselves supremely fortunate, who rather 
are insolent. For if they think that all good things 
are theirs, it is clear that they think that they cannot 
possibly suffer evil, and this is one of the good things. 
Now those persons who think they are likely to 
suffer are those who have already suffered and 
escaped ; the advanced in age, by reason of their 
wisdom and experience; and the weak, and those 
who are rather more timid; and the educated, for 
they reckon rightly ; and those who have parents, 
children, or wives, for these are part of them and 
likely to suffer the evils of which we have spoken ; 
and those who are not influenced by any courageous 
emotion, such as anger or confidence, for these 
emotions do not take thought of the future; and 
those who are not in a wantonly insolent frame of 
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mind, for they also take no thought of future suffer- 
ing; but it is those who are between the two ex- 
tremes that feel pity. Those who are not in great 
fear ; for those who are panic-stricken are incapable 
of pity, because they are preoccupied with their 
own emotion. And men feel pity if they think that 
some persons are virtuous; for he who thinks that 
no one is will think that all deserve misfortune. 
And, generally speaking, a man is moved to pity 
when he is so affected that he remembers that such 
evils have happened, or expects that they may 
happen, either to himself or to one of his friends. 

We have stated the frame of mind which leads men 
to pity; and the things which arouse this feeling 
are clearly shown by the definition. They are all 
painful and distressing things that are also destruc- 
tive, and all that are ruinous; and all evils of which 
fortune is the cause, if they are great. Things dis- 
tressing and destructive are various kinds of death, 
personal ill-treatment and injuries, old age, disease, 
and lack of food. The evils for which fortune is 
responsible are lack of friends, or few friends (where- 
fore it is pitiable to be torn away from friends and 
intimates), ugliness, weakness, mutilation ; if some 
misfortune comes to pass from a quarter whence one 
might have reasonably expected something good ; 
and if this happens often; and if good fortune does 
not come until a man has already suffered, as when 
the presents from the Great King were not dispatched 
to Diopithes until he was dead. Those also are to 
be pitied to whom no good has ever accrued, or who 
are unable to enjoy it when it has. 

These and the like things, then, excite pity. The 
persons men pity are those whom they know, pro- 
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@ Herodotus, iii. 14, where the story is told, not of Amasis, 
but of his son Psammenitus. 

6 Jebb renders: ‘‘Again men pity when the danger is 
near themselves,” which may mean when they see something 
terrible happening to others and likely soon to befall them- 
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vided they are not too closely connected with them ; 
for if they are, they feel the same as if they them- 
selves were likely to suffer. This is why Amasis® is 
said not to have wept when his son was led to execu- 
tion, but did weep at the sight of a friend reduced 
to beggary, for the latter excited pity, the former 
terror. The terrible is different from the pitiable, 
for it drives out pity, and often serves to produce 
the opposite feeling. Further, the nearness of the 
terrible makes men pity.’ Men also pity those who 
resemble*them in age, character, habits, position, or 
family ; for all such relations make a man more likely 
to think that their misfortune may befall him as 
well. For, in general, here also we may conclude 
that all that men fear in regard to themselves excites 
their pity when others are the victims. And since 
sufferings are pitiable when they appear close at 
hand, while those that are past or future, ten thou- 
sand years backwards or forwards, either do not 
excite pity at all or only in a less degree, because 
men neither expect the one nor remember the other, 
it follows that those who contribute to the effect by 
gestures, voice, dress, and dramatic action generally, 
are more pitiable; for they make the evil appear 
close at hand, setting it before our eyes as either 
future or past. And disasters that have just hap- 
pened or are soon about to happen excite more pity 
for the same reason. Pity is also aroused by signs 
and actions, such as the dress of those who have 
suffered, and all such objects, and the words and 
everything else that concerns those who are actually 
suffering, for instance, at the point of death. And 


selves. Vahlen inserts od yap before évv: ‘‘ For men cease 
to pity when the terrible comes close to themselves.” 
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¢ ‘When the men, who are in such crises, are good men” 
(Jebb). If they were not, their misfortune would appear 
deserved. 

> The signs and actions, and the demeanour of the 
sufferer. 
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when men show themselves undaunted? at such 
critical times it is specially pitiable; for all these 
things,? because they come immediately under our 
observation, increase the feeling of pity, both because 
the sufferer does not seem to deserve his fate, and 
because the suffering is before our eyes. 

9. Now what is called indignation® is the antithesis 
to pity; for the being pained at undeserved good 
fortune is in a manner contrary to being pained at 
undeserved bad fortune and arises from the same 
character. And both emotions show good char- 
acter, for if we sympathize with and pity those who 
suffer undeservedly, we ought to be indignant with 
those who prosper undeservedly; for that which 
happens beyond a man’s deserts is unjust, wherefore 
we attribute this feeling even to gods. It would 
seem that envy also is similarly opposed to pity, as 
being akin to or identical with indignation, although 
it is really different ; envy also is indeed a disturb- 
ing pain and directed against good fortune, but not 
that of one who does not deserve it, but of one who 
is our equal and like. Now, all who feel envy and 
indignation must have this in common, that they are 
disturbed, not because they think that any harm will 
happen to themselves, but on account of their neigh- 
bour ; for it will cease to be indignation and envy, 
but will be fear, if the pain and disturbance arise 
from the idea that harm may come to themselves 
from another’s good fortune. And it is evident that 
these feelings will be accompanied by opposite feel- 
ings; for he who is pained at the sight of those who 
are undeservedly unfortunate will rejoice or will at 
least not be pained at the sight of those who are 


© yexeoay : “* the nobler brother of envy ” (Nietzsche). 
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* There is justice both in the punishment of the parricide 
and in the deserved good fortune of others. The conclusion 
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deservedly so; for instance, no good man would be 
pained at seeing parricides or assassins punished ; 
we should rather rejoice at their lot, and at that of 
men who are deservedly fortunate ; for both these + 
are just and cause the worthy man to rejoice, because 
he cannot help hoping that what has happened to his 
like may also happen to himself. And all these 
feelings arise from the same character and their 
contraries from the contrary ; for he who is malicious 
is also envious, since, if the envious man is pained 
at anothér’s possession or acquisition of good fortune, 
he is bound to rejoice at the destruction or non- 
acquisition of the same. Wherefore all these 
emotions are a hindrance to pity, although they 
differ for the reasons stated; so that they are all 
equally useful for preventing any feeling of pity. 

Let us then first speak of indignation, the persons 
with whom men feel indignant, for what reasons, 
and in what frame of mind; and then proceed to 
the rest of the emotions. What we have just said 
will make matters clear. For if indignation is being 
pained at the sight of good fortune that is apparently 
undeserved, in the first place it is clear that it is 
not possible to feel indignation at all good things ; 
for no one will be indignant with a man who is just 
or courageous, or may acquire any virtue (for one 
does not feel pity in the case of opposites of 
those qualities),? but men are indignant at wealth, 
power, in a word, at all the advantages of which 
good men are worthy. [And those who possess natural 
advantages, such as noble birth, beauty, and all such 
must refer to the latter: if his like is fortunate, he hopes he 
may be. 


> Because it is a man’s own fault, and pity is only felt for 
what is undeserved. 
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¢ “~ ~ \ ‘ ; 
oi vewort wAourotyres TV ma&AaL Kal dia yévos’ 
I fa 4 f 
Spoiws Sé Kat dpyovres Kat Suvduevor Kal modv- 
os ~ oa oA 
dtAo. Kal evTeKVoL Kal OTLOGY THY TOLOUTwWY. KAY 
4 m~ > w > 4 f ? “ ¢ f = 
dia Tadr’ ddo rt ayabov yiyyyTas avrots, WoavTWS 
‘ ~ a ~ ¢ ‘4 
Kat yap evradGa paddrov Avirotaw of vedmAovTot 
~ 3 f 
dpyovres 8a rov wAobrov 7H of dpyaémAouTot. 


, ~ > Ld e 
10 duoiws Sé Kal emi tay GAAwv. airiov O° Gre o8 


i] 


pev Soxotor Ta abrdv eyew of 8 ov- TO yap ael 
otrw dawdpevoy éxew dAnbés Soxet, wore at 
Erepo. o8 Ta atrdy éyew. Kal eel ExacTov THY 
ayab&v od rod tuydvtos d&tov, GAAd tis éorTiv 
dvadoyia Kal TO apporrov, olov dmAwy Kdddos 
od T@ Sixaiw dpudrre. GAAd TH avdpetw, Kat 
yao. Stadépovres od Tois vewoTi mAovrotoww 
é. Tots edyevéow,—edy obv dyalos av pny Tot 
¢ ? 4 
apyorrovros Tvyxavn, veweonTov. Kal TOV TITTY 
T® kpeirrov. audioPyreiv, waAvora pev ody Tovs 
ev TH at7@ dOev Kal TodT’ eipyrat, 


¢ The first part of the sentence is clear: men are indignant 
when what good men deserve is possessed by those who are 
not good. The literal translation of the text as it stands is: 
*“Men are indignant... at all the advantages of which 
good men and those who possess natural advantages are 
worthy ”; but this cannot be right, since there is nothing in 
natural advantages to arouse moral indignation, there is no 
question of their being deserved or undeserved. Something 
may have fallen out like “‘ but they will not be indignant 
with those who possess natural advantages.” Roemer (Zthein. 
Mus. xxxix. p. 504) suggests: of ef ra pice Exovow dyabd 
(understanding vepeoyoet rovrots). 
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things.|@ And since that which is old seems closely 
to resemble that which is natural, it follows that, if 
two parties have the same good, men are more 
indignant with the one who has recently acquired it 
and owes his prosperity to it; for the newly rich 
cause more annoyance than those who have long 
possessed or inherited wealth. The same applies to 
offices of state, power, numerous friends, virtuous 
children, and any other advantages of the kind. And 
if these advantages bring them some other advan- 
tage, men are equally indignant; for in this case 
also the newly rich who attain to office owing to 
their wealth cause more annoyance than those who 
have long been wealthy ; and similarly in all other 
eases of the same kind. The reason is that the 
latter seem to possess what belongs to them, the 
former not; for that which all along shows itself 
in the same light suggests a reality, so that the 
former seem to possess what is not theirs.2 And since 
every kind of good is not suitable to the first comer, 
but a certain proportion and suitability are necessary 
(as for instance beautiful weapons are not suitable 
to the just but to the courageous man, and dis- 
tinguished marriages not to the newly rich but to 
the nobly born), if a virtuous man does not obtain 
what is suitable to him, we feelindignant. Similarly, 
if the inferior contends with the superior, especially 
among those engaged in the same pursuit,—whence 
the saying of the poet, 


’ Soxety is a stronger word than ¢aivecda, indicating an 
intellectual operation as opposed to an impression received 
through the senses. The idea is that where anything has 
been so long in a person’s possession, it has come to be 
regarded as his by right. 
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a 
Aiavros 8 dAdewe paynv TedAapwriadao: 
? 
Zevs ydp ot veseoacy’, OT auetvorr PwTt dyxotTo. 


iss7b ef Se pj, KaY OTWOODY 6 TrTwy TH KpeitTove, olov 
ef 6 povotKes TH Sixai~: PéAriov yap 4 diKaoovyy 
ia 
Ois peév odv veneodor Kal dv d, éx rovTwv Shor: 
radra yap Kal Ta Towatrd éorw. adtrot dé ve- 
peonrixol elow, ay aéior Tuyydvwow ovres TOV 
peylotwy ayabdy Kal ratra Kexrnévou’ TO yap 
T&v opolwy 7Erdc0at Tods pq) Spuoiovs ov dikator. 
13 Sedtepov 5°, av dvres dyalot Kat omovdator tTvy- 
ydvwow: Kpivovoi Te yap ed, Kal Ta ddiKa proodow., 
14 kat édy diAdrysoe Kal dpeydpevor TwaYv mpd&ewr, 
Kat pdAtora mept Tatra diddriyuoe Wow Ov ErEpor 
15 avd&to. Ovres TUyyavovow. Kal dAws of a&vobvres 
atrot avrovs, dy érépous pay a€totor, veweontiKol 
rourois Kat rovTwv. 610 Kal of avdparrodwders 
Kat datdoe Kat adidAdripor od vepeonTiKot’ ovdév 
16 ydp €oTw od éavrovs otovrat a€ious eivar. pavepov 
8 é€k tovrwy émi moto arvyoto. Kat KaKo- 
mpayotow 7 pn TUyxdvovot yatpew 7 advras 
éyew Set ex yap T&v cipnuévwy Ta avTiKeipeva 
€or. OfAa, wor Eéav rovs Te KpiTas ToLovTousS 
mapacKkeuaon 6 Adyos, Kal Tovs aftotvras éAcéi- 
- fat, Kat éf ots éAceiofar, Sein dvaklious peév 





@ fliad, xi. 542. Only the first verse is given in the 
received text of Homer; the second is not found in any of 
the mss. The reference is to Cebriones, a son of Priam slain 
by Patroclus. 

> It has been suggested to insert uz before ruyydvwor: “if, 
although virtuous and worthy, they do not happen to possess 
such advantages.” 
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He avoided battle with Ajax, son of Telamon,* for Zeus 
was indignant with him, when he would fight with a better 
man 3 


or, if the pursuit is not the same, wherever the inferior 
contends with the superior in anything whatever, as 
for instance, the musician with the just man; for 
justice is better than music. 

From this it is clear, then, with whom men are 
indignant and for what reasons; they are these or 
of such a kind. Men are prone to indignation, first, 
if they “happen to deserve or possess the greatest 
advantages, for it is not just that those who do not 
resemble them should be deemed worthy of the same 
advantages ; secondly, if they happen to be virtuous 
and worthy,® for they both judge correctly and hate 
what is unjust. And those who are ambitious and 
long for certain positions, especially if they are those 
which others, although unworthy, have obtained.¢ 
And, in general, those who think themselves worthy 
of advantages of which they consider others un- 
worthy, are inclined to be indignant with the latter 
and because of these advantages. This is why the 
servile and worthless and unambitious are not in- 
clined to indignation ; for there is nothing of which 
they think themselves worthy. It is evident from 
this what kind of men they are whose ill fortunes, 
calamities, and lack of success must make us rejoice 
or at least feel no pain; for the opposites are clear 
from what has been said. If then the speaker puts 
the judges into such a frame of mind and proves 
that those who claim our pity (and the reasons why 
they do so) are unworthy to obtain it and deserve 


¢ Or, “ of which others happen to be unworthy.” 
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AA 7 >t % i f 2 A 
évras tuyydvew GEtous dé wn Tuyydvew, addvvarov 
ércetv. 
on ~ ? 
10. AfjAov Sé Kai emi rior dOovoto. Kai Tior 
4 “, Ww wv ? \ ¢ / f 
Kal mw@s €xovres, eimep eotiv 6 dOdvos Avan Tis 
ert edmpayia gdawouevn Tay cipnuevay ayaldar 
~ » 
wept Tovs opotous, pH wa te adt@, GAda oi 
éxetvous- P0ovycovor pev yap of Towobror ols eEtot 
2Qrwes powor H Paivovrat. opotovs Sé A€yw Kara 
f 
yévos, KaTa ovyyéverav, Kal” FAiKiay, Kal? Ew, 
Kara Sd€av, Kara Ta UadpyovTa. Kal ols wtKpob 
? fd \ \ - e A t ¢ Pd 
éANelren TO pe) mavTa dadpyew. Sid of peyara 
ampatrovres Kal of edtuyodvres POovepoi «iow: 
3advras yap olovras Ta atradv dépew. Kal of 
f 
TyuLswpevoe emt Tit SvadepdvTws, Kal pddrora émt 
f i! ? / % ¢ / / 
codia 7 evdaysovia. Kat of diAdripoe Plovepw- 
~ > / 4 e tf ? 
repo. TOV adidotipwy. Kat ot So€dcodot- diAc- 
‘ > 4 f 1 ¢ ¢ ld f 
TysoL yap emt codia. Kal cdAws ot diAddokou crept 
A \ ~ 
tt Oovepot wept Totro. Kal of puxpovyos: 
TAVTa. yep peydAa Soret adbrois elvat. 
> 
4 ~Ed’ ols d€ dlovotaw, Ta poev ayaba etpy Tas: ep 
1388 a Goois yap pirodogodar Kal piroriotyras € epyous i} 
KTHaoL Kal dpéyovrat SdEns, Kal doa edTvyjpard. 
€ort, oxedov mept mdvra Pldvos éoti, kai wdrALora 
dv avrot 7 opéyovra: 7 otovrar Seiv atbrovs yew, 
H Ov TH KTHTEL pLKp@ vrrepexovow 7H piKp®@ éd- 
Aeizrovow. 
\ = “ 
5 Wavepov dé Kat ofs Pbovotow: dua yap elpynrat: 





@ If some one else possesses the one thing which they think 
necessary to complete their happiness, they are envious of 
him, because they consider it ought to be theirs. 
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that it should be refused them, then pity will be 
impossible. 

10. It is equally clear for what reason, and of 
whom, and in what frame of mind, men are envious, 
if envy is a kind of pain at the sight of good fortune 
in regard to the goods mentioned; in the case of 
those like themselves; and not for the sake of a 
man getting anything, but because of others possess- 
ing it. For those men will be envious who have, or 
seem to have, others “like” them. JI mean like in 
birth, relationship, age, moral habit, reputation, and 
possessions. And those will be envious who possess all 
but one of these advantages ?; that is why those who 
attempt great things and succeed are envious, because 
they think that every one is trying to deprive them 
of their own. And those who are honoured for some 
special reason, especially for wisdom or happiness. 
And the ambitious are more envious than the un- 
ambitious. And those who are wise in their own 
conceit, for they are ambitious of a reputation for 
wisdom; and, in general, those who wish to be 
distinguished in anything are envious in regard to it. 
And the little-minded, because everything appears 
to them to be great. 

The advantages which excite envy have already 
been stated. Nearly all the actions or possessions 
which make men desire glory or honour and long for 
fame, and the favours of fortune, create envy, 
especially when men long for them themselves, or 
think that they have aright to them, or the possession 
of which makes them slightly superior or slightly 
inferior. 

And it is evident whom men envy, for it has just 
been stated by implication. They envy those who 
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Tots yap éyyus Kal xpove Kal Tomm Kat HAtKia 
Kal 86€n dbovotcw. dHev cipynrat 


4 4 A 8 a >.) hUF 
TO ovyyevés yap Kat POovey émtorarat. 


Kat mpos ots piroripobvras pirorysobyrat pev yap 
mpos Tous eipnyevous, mpos dé Tous [LupLooroyv EeTos 
évras 7 pos: TOUS eoopevous 7 TéOvedras ovdeis, 
ovoe mpos Tovs ep ‘HpaxActaus ornhaus.. ovd av 
OAD olovrat Tap avrots i mapa Tots aMots Acé- 
mreoBat, ovo" av Tord b UirEpeXeW, woatras Kat mpos 

6 rovrous Kat mept Td Towbra.. emet dé mpos TOVS 
dyrayewvioras Kal avTepacTas Kal ddws Tovs TOV 
adray edieevous pirorysobyrat, dvayen parrwora 
tovtois pUovety- ofev eipyras 


KL KEepajLevs KEpaLet. 


7 Kal Tots Tayd ot 7 pddcs TUXOVTES py TUxoVTES 
8 Plovotaw. KOL av 7 KERTNMEVO 77 KkaroplowvTay 
dverdos avrois: cial bé Kal obToL eyyds Kai GmoLoe: 
SfAov yap dt. wap adtrovs od tTuyyavovat Tob 
ayalot, wore rodro Avroty moet Tov POdvov. 
9 Kal Tots H Exovot Tatra 7 KeKTHMEVOLS Goa adTots 
mpoonKkey H KéxTnvTo wore: 840 mpeaBUTEpot vew- 
10 Tépois. Kat ot mroAAa Samavicavres eis TabTO Tots 
ll dAiya dbovotow. SfAov Sé Kai éb’ ois yaipovow 
Ol TOLODTOL Kal emt Tiol KaL TAS ExovTes* WS yap 


@ According to the scholiast, from Aeschylus. 

’ Two rocks at the east end of the Straits of Gibraltar, 
supposed to be the lintit westwards of the ancient world. 

¢ That is, no one will attempt to compete with them in 
their special branch of study. Roemer reads xai mpés rods 
wept ra roaira, translated by Jebb as if there were a full 
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are near them in time, place, age, and reputation, 
whence it was said, 


Kinship knows how to envy also ; 4 


and those with whom they are in rivalry, who are 
those just spoken of ; for no man tries to rival those 
who lived ten thousand years ago, or are about to 
be born, or are already dead; nor those who live 
near the Pillars of Hercules;® nor those who, in 
his own opinion or in that of others, are either far 
inferior or superior to him ; and the people and things 
which one envies are on the same footing.© And 
since men strive for honour with those who are 
competitors, or rivals in love, in short, with those 
who aim at the same things, they are bound to feel 
most envious of these ; whence the saying, 


Potter [being jealous] of potter.¢ 


And those who have succeeded with difficulty or have 
failed envy those whose success has been rapid. 
And those whose possessions or successes are a re- 
proach to themselves, and these, too, are those near 
or like them; for it is clear that it is their own 
fault that they do not obtain the same advantage, 
so that this pains and causes envy. And those who 
either have or have acquired what was naturally 
theirs or what they had once acquired; this is why 
an older man is envious of a younger one. Those 
who have spent much envy those who have only 
spent little to obtain the same thing. And it is 
clear at what things and persons the envious rejoice, 
and in what frame of mind; for, as when they do 
stop at trepéxev. ‘In like manner we vie with those 


engaged in such or such pursuits.” 
@ ij. 4. Q1. 
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“~ oe > A “ 
ovK éyovres AvTotvrat, oUTws ExovTes emt TOIS €év- 
4 
avriow Hobjoovrar. wore ay avTol Mev TAapacKeva- 
cb&ow otrws éxew, of 8 ddcciobar 4 Tvyydverv 
A on e ¢ > f 
twos ayabod afivovpevot Mow oto. ov etpypevor, 
ln , “~ / 
SHAov ws od revEovrat éAdov rapa THY Kupiowv. 
~ ~ \ ‘ ~ 
11. Ilds & éyovres Endod. Kal 7a mota Kai 
> 4 ? > A 4 S° 3 t OnA > 7 > nA 
emt tiow, evbdvd’ éort SHAov. €f ydp €or CHAos 
f ~ f 
Avin tis ert dawopern wapovoia ayalay evtipwyr 
Kal evdexyouevay atT@ AaPety wept Tovs opotovs TH 
/ >? 4 La 2 3 >» \ A ¢ mm 3 ra 
dice, ovx dtr dAAw GAN’ Gri odyt Kal avT@ EoTiv: 
610 Kal émeués éorw 6 CiAos Kal émek@y, To 
x ~ “~ ‘ , € | ‘ ¢ 4 
d¢ dhovety datAov Kal davAwy: 6 pev yap avrov 
o~ ~ bd ~ 
mwapacKkevaler dia Tov Cijdov Tuyydvew TOV ayabdr, 
¢ 4 \ f \ ‘ 4 f > @# 
6 8€ Tov mAnoiov pH exew bia Tov Pdvov’ avayKy 
‘ ~ 
519 CndAwrixods pev eivar rods afwivras avrovs 
> ns e . 90 3 \ 3 ae , 
1388 b ayvablay dv pn exovow: ovdeis yap a€wol Ta pawd- 
A 
2 neva advvaTa. O10 of véor Kal of peyaddbuyor 
~ “~ 2 ~ 
Tototro.. Kal ois taapyet Totatra ayaa a& Toy 
~ \ ~ ~ 
évrieov a&ia éotw avopav: ore yap Tatra wAobros 
\ “~ 
Kat woAudiAia Kal dpyal Kal doa Totabtra: ads yap 
~ a ~ f ~ ~ 
mpoonKov atrots ayalois elvat, ort mpoorKe Tots 
ayaba&s éyovor, Cnroto. ra Tovatra THY ayaldr. 
3Kal ods of dAXot akwicw. Kat dv mpdyovor 7 
“ “ ; 
auyyevets 7 oixelos 7) TO EOvos 7 7% OAs EvTepor, 
« “ The same state of mind which is absent in the painful 
feeling will be present in the joy excited by the opposite 
occasions, meaning that, if one set of circumstances pro- 
duces pain, the opposite will produce pleasure (Cope). Or, 
omitting otx before éyovres, “For in the same frame of 


mind as they are pained (at another’s good fortune) they 
will rejoice in the contrary state of things ” (at another’s bad 


fortune). 
® Something like “ although they are within their grasp * 


is needed to complete the sense. 
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not possess certain things, they are pained, so when 
they do possess them, they will rejoice in the opposite 
circumstances.? So that if the judges are brought 
into that frame of mind, and those who claim their 
pity or any other boon are such as we have stated, 
it is plain that they will not obtain pity from those 
with whom the decision rests. 

11. The frame of mind in which men feel emula- 
tion, what things and persons give rise to it, will be 
clear from the following considerations. Let us 
assume that emulation is a feeling of pain at the 
evident presence of highly valued goods, which are 
possible for us to obtain, in the possession of those 
who naturally resemble us—pain not due to the fact 
that another possesses them. but to the fact that we 
ourselves do not. Emulation therefore is virtuous 
and characteristic of virtuous men, whereas envy is 
base and characteristic of base men; for the one, 
owing to emulation, fits himself to obtain such goods, 
while the object of the other, owing to envy, is to 
prevent his neighbour possessing them. Necessarily, 
then, those are emulous who hold that they have a 
claim to goods that they do not possess;® for no 
one claims what seems impossible. Hence the 
young and high-minded are emulous. And so are 
those who possess such advantages as are worthy of 
honourable men, which include wealth, a number of 
friends, positions of office, and all similar things. 
For, believing it their duty to be good, because such 
goods naturally belong to those who are good, they 
strive to preserve them. And those are emulous, 
whom others think worthy of them. Honours ob- 
tained by ancestors, kinsfolk, intimates, nation, or 
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fnAwrixot mept rabra- oixeta yap otovrae avTots 

4eivar, kat aéior tovTwr. ei 5° éori CyAwra ra 
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pynor, 7 H} pidor moAdoi. F ovs mroMot Gavpdlovow, 
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éykwpia A€yovrar 4 b7r0 moun BV 7) Aoyoypaduy. 
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4 3 \ 
ToUTWwY TE Kal emt ToUTOLs GooL Ta EvaVTiAa Kak. 
éyovet Tav ayabav r&v Cndwrav. 610 wodAdxes 
Katappovotc. T&v edrvyovvTwy, OTav dvev Tay ev- 
ripwy ayalarv tadpyn abrois h rUyn. Se av pev 


« Spending one’s money benefits one’s neighbour to a 
certain extent, and beauty is always pleasant to look upon. 
One does not admire anyone because he is in good health, 
so much as because he is handsome. 

v “Who have many acquaintances or friends ” (Jebb). 

© Noyoypdgo: means either the oldest Greek historians 
(or rather ‘‘ chroniclers”), or the writers of speeches for use 
in the law courts, or of panegyrics. 

4 kat éwt rotros. According to Cope, an unnecessary 
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city make men emulous in regard to such honours ; for 
they think that these honours really belong to them 
and that they are worthy of them. And if highly 
valued goods are the object of emulation, it neces- 

sarily follows that the virtues must be such and all 

things that are useful and beneficial to the rest of 
mankind, for benefactors and virtuous men are 

honoured ; to these we may add all the goods which 

our neighbours can enjoy with us, such as wealth 

and beauty, rather than health.¢ 

It is also evident who are the objects of emulation ; 

for they are those who possess these or similar 

goods, such as have already been spoken of, for 

instance, courage, wisdom, authority ; for those in 

authority, such as generals, orators, and all who have 

similar powers, can do good to many. And those 

whom many desire to be like, or to be their acquaint-’° 
ances or friends;® those whom many or ourselves 

admire ; those who are praised or eulogized either 

by poets or by prose writers.° The opposite char- 

acters we despise ; for contempt is the opposite of 
emulation, and the idea of emulation of the idea of 
contempt. And those who are in a condition which 

makes them emulate, or be emulated by, others, must 

be inclined to despise those persons® (and for that 

reason) who suffer from defects contrary to the 

good things which excite emulation. That is why 

we often despise those who are fortunate, whenever 

their good fortune is not accompanied by highly 

valued goods. The means of producing and destroy- 

parenthetical note (‘‘and on such oceasions’’). Jebb refers 

both rovrwy and ro’ros to persons: **tend to show contempt 
to or about those who.” The ‘“‘reason”’ in the translation 


above is that they suffer from the want of “the highly 
valued goods.” 
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7 pdoxpiyparoe: Piroxpyparor dé Hera dua TO 
pres evoetas memeupGobar, worep To Ilirraxot 

7 exer amdpbeypa cis “Apdidpaoy. Kat od KakorGets 





* The wicrts 761.7 is resumed from ii. 1. 8. As the rdéy 
and éées have been discussed already, only the ages and 
their character remain. 
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ing the various emotions in men, from which the 
methods of persuasion that concern them are derived, 
have now been stated. 

12. Let us now describe the nature of the char- 
acters of men according to their emotions, habits, 
ages, and fortunes. By the emotions I mean anger, 
desire, and the like, of which we have already spoken ; 
by habits virtues and vices, of which also we have 
previously spoken, as well as the kind of things men 
individually and deliberately choose and practise. 
The ages are youth, the prime of life, and old age. 
By fortune I mean noble birth, wealth, power, and 
their contraries, and, in general, good or bad fortune.” 

The young, as to character, are ready to desire 
and to carry out what they desire. Of the bodily 
desires they chiefly obey those of sensual pleasure 
and these they are unable to control. Changeable 
in their desires and soon tiring of them, they desire 
with extreme ardour, but soon cool; for their will, 
like the hunger and thirst of the sick, is keen rather 
than strong. They are passionate, hot-tempered, 
and carried away by impulse, and unable to control 
their passion; for owing to their ambition they 
cannot endure to be slighted, and become indignant 
when they think they are being wronged. They are 
ambitious of honour, but more so of victory; for 
youth desires superiority, and victory is a kind of 
superiority. And their desire for both these is 
greater than their desire for money, to which they 
attach only the slightest value, because they have 
never yet experienced want, as Pittacus? said in 
his pithy remark on Amphiaraus. They are not ill- 


6 One of the Seven Wise Men of Greece. 
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@ Or, “they do not look at things in a bad light, but in a 
good,” i.e. they are not always ready to suspect. 

* Social convention is the only law that they know, and 
they are ashamed if they violate it, because as yet they have 
no idea of higher laws which may command them to do so. 

¢ #60s “*in the widest sense, includes all that is habitual 
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natured but simple-natured,* because they have never 
yet witnessed much depravity ; confiding, because 
they have as yet not been often deceived; full of 
hope, for they are naturally as hot-blooded as those 
who are drunken with wine, and besides they have 
not yet experienced many failures. For the most 
part they live in hope, for hope is concerned with 
the future as memory is with the past. For the 
young the future is long, the past short ; for in the 
morning of life it is not possible for them to re- 
member anything, but they have everything to hope ; 
which makes them easy to deceive, for they readily 
hope. And they are more courageous, for they are 
full of passion and hope, and the former of these 
prevents them fearing, while the latter inspires them 
with confidence, for no one fears when angry, and 
hope of some advantage inspires confidence. And 
they are bashful, for as yet they fail to conceive of 
other things that are noble, but have been educated 
solely by convention.2 They are high-minded, for 
they have not yet been humbled by life nor have 
they experienced the force of necessity; further, 
there is high-mindedness in thinking oneself worthy 
of great things, a feeling which belongs to one who 
is full of hope. 

In their actions, they prefer the noble to the 
useful; their life is guided by their character ¢ rather 
than by calculation, for the latter aims at the useful, 
virtue at the noble. At this age more than any 
other they are fond of their friends and companions, 
because they take pleasure in living in company and 
as yet judge nothing by expediency, not even their 


and characteristic; in a limited sense, it expresses the habitual 
temper or disposition ” (Twining). 
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@ One of the Seven Wise Men of Greece. The maxim was 
Mydey dyav, Ne quid nimis, Never go to extremes. 
» Or, “ better than they really are.” 
¢ One of the Seven Wise Men of Greece. 
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friends. All their errors are due to excess and 
vehemence and their neglect of the maxim of Chilon,* 
for they do everything to excess, love, hate, and 
everything else. And they think they know every- 
thing, and confidently affirm it, and this is the cause 
of their excess in everything. If they do wrong, it 
is due to insolence, not to wickedness. And they are 
inclined to pity, because they think all men are 
virtuous and better than themselves®; for they 
measure their neighbours by their own inoffensive- 
ness, so that they think that they suffer undeservedly. 
And they are fond of laughter, and therefore witty ; 
for wit is cultured insolence. Such then is the 
character of the young. 

13. Older men and those who have passed their 
prime have in most cases characters opposite to those 
of the young. For, owing to their having lived many 
years and having been more often deceived by 
others or made more mistakes themselves, and since 
most human things turn out badly, they are positive 
about nothing, and in everything they show an 
excessive lack of energy. They always “ think,” 
but “know ”’ nothing; and in their hesitation they 
always add “perhaps,” or “maybe’’; all their 
statements are of this kind, never unqualified. They 
are malicious; for malice consists in looking upon 
the worse side of everything. Further, they are 
always suspicious owing to mistrust, and mistrustful 
owing to experience. And neither their love nor 
their hatred is strong for the same reasons; but, 
according to the precept of Bias,° they love as if they 
would one day hate, and hate as if they would one 
day love. And they are little-minded, because they 
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have been humbled by life; for they desire nothing 
great or uncommon, but only the necessaries of life. 
They are not generous, for property is one of these 
necessaries, and at the same time, they know from 
experience how hard it is to get and how easy to 
lose. And they are cowardly and inclined to antici- 
pate evil, for their state of mind is the opposite of 
that of the young; they are chilled, whereas the 
young are hot, so that old age paves the way for 
cowardice, for fear is a kind of chill. And they are 
fond of fife, especially in their last days, because 
desire is directed towards that which is absent and 
men especially desire what they lack. And they 
are unduly selfish, for this also is littleness of mind. 
And they live not for the noble, but for the useful, 
more than they ought, because they are selfish ; for 
the useful is a good for the individual, whereas the 
noble is good absolutely. 

And they are rather shameless than modest; for 
since they do not care for the noble so much as for 
the useful, they pay little attention to what people 
think. And they are little given to hope owing to 
their experience, for things that happen are mostly 
bad and at all events generally turn out for the 
worse, and also owing to their cowardice. They live 
in memory rather than in hope; for the life that 
remains to them is short, but that which is past is 
long, and hope belongs to the future, memory to the 
past. This is the reason of their loquacity ; for they 
are incessantly talking of the past, because they take 
pleasure in recollection. Their outbursts of anger 
are violent, but feeble; of their desires some have 
ceased, while others are weak, so that they neither 
feel them nor act in accordance with them, but only 
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* Or, “‘ speeches which resemble (or reflect) it” (their 
character). 
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from motives of gain. Hence men of this age aré 
regarded as self-controlled, for their desires have slack- 
ened, and they are slaves to gain. In their manner 
of life there is more calculation than moral character, 
for calculation is concerned with that which is useful, 
moral character with virtue. If they commit acts of 
injustice it is due to vice rather than to insolence. 
The old, like the young, are inclined to pity, but 
not for the same reason; the latter show pity from 
humanity, the former from weakness, because they 
think that they are on the point of suffering all kinds 
of misfortunes, and this is one of the reasons that 
incline men to pity. That is why the old are 
querulous, and neither witty nor fond of laughter ; 
for a querulous disposition is the opposite of a love 
of laughter. Such are the characters of the young 
and older men. Wherefore, since all men are willing 
to listen to speeches which harmonize with their 
own character and to speakers who resemble them, 
it is easy to see what language we must employ so 
that both ourselves and our speeches may appear to 
be of such and such a character. 

14. It is evident that the character of those in the 
prime of life will be the mean between that of the 
other two, if the excess in each case be removed. 
At this age, men are neither over-confident, which 
would show rashness, nor too fearful, but preserving 
a right attitude in regard to both, neither trusting 
nor distrusting all, but judging rather in accordance 
with actual facts. Their rule of conduct is neither 
the noble nor the useful alone, but both at once. 
They are neither parsimonious nor prodigal, but 
preserve the due mean. It is the same in regard to 
passion and desire. Their self-control is combined 
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* 4.¢. the advantages and distinctions the family possessed 
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with courage and their courage with self-contrOwm 
whereas in the young and old these qualities are 
found separately ; for the young are courageous but 
without self-control, the old are self-controlled but 
cowardly. Speaking generally, all the advantages 
that youth and old age possess separately, those in 
the prime of life possess combined ; and all cases of 
excess or defect in the other two are replaced by 
due moderation and fitness. The body is most fully 
developed from thirty to thirty-five years of age, the 
mind at about forty-nine. Let this suffice for youth, 
old age, and the prime of life, and the characters 
which belong to each. 

15. Let us next speak of the goods that are due 
to fortune, all those, at least, which produce certain 
characters in men. A characteristic of noble birth 
is that he who possesses it is more ambiticus ; for all 
men, when they start with any good, are accustomed 
to heap it up, and noble birth is a heritage of 
honour from one’s ancestors. Such men are prone to 
look down even upon those who are as important as 
their ancestors, because the same things ® are more 
honourable and inspire greater vanity when remote 
than when they are recent. The idea of noble birth 
refers to excellence of race, that of noble character 
to not degenerating from the family type, a quality 
not as a rule found in those of noble birth, most of 
whom. are good for nothing. For in the generations 
of men there is a kind of crop as in the fruits of the 
field ; sometimes, if the race is good, for a certain 
period men out of the common are born in it, and 
then it deteriorates. Highly gifted families often 


of old; such distinctions, when possessed by those of later 
date, are less thought of. 
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degenerate into maniacs, as, for example, the de- 
scendants of Alcibiades and the elder Dionysius ; 
those that are stable into fools and dullards, like the 
descendants of Cimon, Pericles, and Socrates. 

16. The characters which accompany wealth are 
plain for all to see. The wealthy are insolent and 
arrogant, being mentally affected by the acquisition 
of wealth, for they seem to think that they possess 
all good things ; for wealth is a kind of standard of 
value of everything else, so that everything seems 
purchasable by it. They are luxurious and swaggerers, 
luxurious because of their luxury and the display of 
their prosperity, swaggerers and ill-mannered because 
all men are accustomed to devote their attention to 
what they like and admire, and the rich suppose that 
what they themselves are emulous of is the object 
of all other men’s emulation. At the same time this 
feeling is not unreasonable ; for those who have need 
of the wealthy are many in number. Hence the 
answer of Simonides to the wife of Hiero concerning 
the wise and the rich, when she asked which was 
preferable, to be wise or to be rich. “ Rich,” he 
answered, “‘ for we see the wise spending their time 
at the doors of the rich.’’ And the rich think they 
are worthy to rule, because they believe they possess 
that which makes them so. Ina word, the character 
of the rich man is that of a fool favoured by fortune. 
At the same time there is a difference between the 
character of the newly rich and of those whose wealth 
is of long standing, because the former have the vices 
of wealth in a greater degree and more; for, so 
to say, they have not been educated to the use of 
wealth. Their unjust acts are not due to malice, 


a ** What makes power worth having ” (Cope). 
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3avrois mparrev bia Thy SUvamw. Kal orovda- 
/ S > / 
orixwtepoe Sia TO ev emysercia eivar, avayKkale- 
“A 4 « , 
& evol GkoTely TA TEpL THY SUVAapW. Kal GELVOTEpoL 
“ 4 + 7s 
7) Bapurepot wove? yap eudaveorépovs 7d afiwpa, 
” é A x 
S16 petpidlovow: eort b€ 4 oepvorns padakyn Kat 
é ~ i 
evoxnpcwv Baptrns. Kav ddiuk@ow, od uixpadiKyTat 
etow GAAad pweyadddixor. 
€ 3 3 f 4 A é “~ 7 / wt 
5 ‘H ® etruyia xara Ta udpia Tay eipyueven Eyer 
“~ f € 
Ta HOn* eis yap Tatra ovrrelvovow at péeyioTat 
~ > , A / 
doxotoa eivas edruyias, Kal ere eis edrexviay Kat 
o~ , 
Ib Ta KATA TO CHa ayala wapacKkevales 7 evTuyia 
6 mAcovertetv. dtrepnpavwTepor prev otv Kal a~ 
¢ ‘ X 3 f > @ «a * > 
oytordérepot Sia Thy edrvxiay eiciv, Ev 8° axodov- 
Pal ta Ly o~ > f ep fa f 5 
Get BédAricrov los rH edrvyia, 6re diAdbeot eior 
+ oo” 4 “~ 
KaL Exovat pos TO Ueldvy wus, muorevovTes Sid 
A \ o~ 
Ta yuyvomeva ayada amo ris tUyns. epi pev 
ouv trav Kal? AAckiay Kal tiynv HOBV elpyrat: 
/ ~ “~ 
Ta yap évaytia Tay cipnuevwy ex ToHv évavriwv 





@ éy éripedeia: “‘ because they are administrators ’* (Jebb). 
® The three divisions are noble birth, wealth, and power. 
The meaning is that the highest kinds of good fortune tend 
or converge to these (i.e. to noble birth, wealth, and power). 
kara 7a wopia might also mean ‘in part.”? Hobbes, in his 
Brief of the Art of Rhetorick, paraphrases: ‘the manners 
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but partly to insolence, partly to incontinence, 
tends to make them commit assault and battery 
adultery. 

17. In regard to power, nearly all the characters 
to which it gives rise are equally clear; for power, 
compared with wealth, exhibits partly identical, and 
partly superior characteristics. Thus, the powerful 
are more ambitious and more manly in character 
than the rich, since they aim at the performance of 
deeds which their power gives them the opportunity 
of carrying out. And they are more energetic ; for 
being obliged to look after their power, they are 
always on the watch. And they are dignified rather 
than heavily pompous ; for their rank renders them 
more conspicuous, so that they avoid excess; and 
this dignity is a mild and decent pomposity. And 
their wrongdoings are never petty, but great. 

Good fortune in its divisions ® exhibits characters 
corresponding to those which have just been men- 
tioned; for those which appear to be the most 
important kinds of good fortune tend in their direc- 
tion; further, good fortune furnishes advantages 
over others in the blessing of children and bodily 
goods. Now, although men are more arrogant and 
thoughtless owing to good fortune, it is accompanied 
by a most precious quality. Fortunate men stand 
in a certain relation to the divinity and love the 
gods, having confidence in them owing to the benefits 
they have received from fortune. We have spoken ° 
of the characters associated with different ages and 
fortunes ; the opposite characters to those described, 


of men that prosper, are compounded of the manners of the 
nobility, the rich, and those that are in power, for to some of 
these all prosperity appertains.” 
¢ ii. 19-143 ii. 15-17. 
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oe PH} 
pabepa €oTw, olov mévnros Kal aruvxots Alos Kai 
* aSuvdrov. 

18. ‘Erret a) Tov mbavayv Adyeov xpHous pos 
Kpiow ott (rept cv yap lopev Kat KEK PLR GLE, 
ovoev ET Set Adyou), ETL 6é, av TE mpos eva, TUS 
7 Adyw xpapevos mporpeny W amoTpérn, olov 
ot voulerotvres mroLovow H qwelSovres (oddev yap 
arrov KpUTT)S 6 €is* OV yap Set metoa, ovTOs é€oTW 
ws amaAds etrrety KpiTHs), €av TE mpos audio Prrobvre 
édv TE mpos drddeow éyn Ts, dpoiws: 76 yap 
Adoyw _avdyeen xphyocGa. Kat dvaupetv ravayrta, 
mpos & & worrep dpproByrobvra TOV Adyov Tovetrat. 
woatres be Kal €y Tots emidereTeKots™ Bomep yop 
m™pos Kpirhy TOV Gewpov 6 Adyos OUvEOT HIKE. 
odws be }dvos gory amA@s KpuTns ev Tots moAc~ 
TiKols ay@ow 6 Ta Cyrovpeva Kp: Td TE yep 
apdioByrovpeva Cnreira. Os EXEL; Kau mepl av 

ovhetovrat. mept dé TeV Kara Tas mohuretas 
70aiv ev Tots ovpBovdeurixots elpyrac TPOTEpov. 
adore Oiwpiopevovy av ety mas Te Kal Ola Tivwr 
tous Adyous HOiKovs rounréov. 

* Having dealt with ethical and pathetic proofs, Aristotle 
proceeds to the discussion of topics of enthymemes common 
to all three kinds of Rhetoric. The difficulty in the Greek 
lies in the absence of a suitable apodosis to the long sentence 
beginning érel 6¢ Trav midarvay. Grammatically, it might be 
Sere Supervevov av e’n, but it by no means follows that * since 
the employment of persuasive speeches is directed towards a 
judgement ... therefore it has been determined how... 
we must make our speeches ethical.” Spengel, oo 
érei dé. . . Bov\evovra: merely as an enlargement of 1i. 1, 2, 
brackets the passage. Cope suggests that something has 
fallen out after Bovdevovrar: Since in all the three kinds of 
Rhetoric the object 1s to secure a judgement, [I have shown 


how to put the judges into a certain frame of mind in the 
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for instance, of the poor, of the unfortunate, and of © 
the weak, are obvious from their opposites. 

18.4 Now the employment of persuasive speeches 
is directed towards a judgement; for when a thing 
is known and judged, there is no longer any need of 
argument. And there is judgement, whether a 
speaker addresses himself to a single individual and 
makes use of his speech to exhort or dissuade, as 
those do who give advice or try to persuade, for this 
single individual is equally a judge, since, speaking 
generally, he who has to be persuaded is a judge ; 
if the speaker is arguing against an opponent or 
against some theory, it is just the same, for it is 
necessary to make use of speech to destroy the 
opposing arguments, against which he speaks as if 
they were the actual opponent; and similarly in 
epideictic speeches, for the speech is put together 
with reference to the spectator as if he were a judge. 
Generally speaking, however, only he who decides 
questions at issue in civil controversies ? is a judge 
in the proper sense of the word, for in judicial cases 
the point at issue is the state of the case, in de- 
liberative the subjects of deliberation.© We have 
already spoken of the characters of forms of govern~ 
ment in treating of deliberative rhetoric,? so that it 
has been determined how and by what means we 
must make our speeches conform to those characters. 


discussion of the characters and emotions]. I] have also 
spoken of the characters of the forms of government; so 
that this part of the subject need no longer detain us.” It 
is generally agreed that we have not the chapter as originally 
arranged, although it is not supposed that any part of it is 
non-Aristotelian (see Cope and note in Jebb’s translation). 

» Both forensic and deliberative. 

¢ Or, ‘for in both forensic and deliberative arguments the 
issue is the state of the case.” a4. 
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2 “Emel 5€ wept Exacrov pév yévos TOv Adywv 
ETEpov Hv TO TéAosS, Tepl ardvTwy 8 adradv ciAnppe- 
vat dd€aL Kal wpotdoes elaiv, é€& av Tas wtoreLs 
dépovot Kat oupPovdretovres Kal émriderkyYpevor 
Kat dudioByrobvres, ere 8 e€ dv HOiKods tods 
Adyous évdéyeras Trovety, Kal wepi ToUTwWY SidpioTat, 

3 Aourov Hyiy SueAPety wepi TOv Kowdv: mace yap 
dvaykatov Ta mept Tod Svvatot Kai aduvarov 
mpooyphata: éy tois Adyos, Kal rods .pev ws 
€ora. tos Sé€ ws yéeyove metpiobar Sexvivar. 

4ért 5€ wept peyéOous Kowdv amdvTwy éoTl TOv 
Aoywr yp@vrar yap mavres TH pecody Kat av&ew 
Kal ovpPovrevovres Kal emawodivres 4 PeyorTes 

5 Kal KaTnyopotyres 7 amoAoyovpevot. rovtwy dé 

13922 SuoptoGevrun rept Te Evoupnparwv Kowy meipabauev 
eimely, el Te Eyomev, Kal TEpL TrapaderypaTwY, dTWS 
Ta Aowra mpoobevres aTrodaGyuev Tiv e€ apyns mpd- 
Beow. Eott 5é THv Kowdy 76 wev abEew oiKetoTaTov 
Tois émideiKTiKols, Womep €lpnTat, TO Sé€ yeyovos 
rots Suxavixots (wepl tovTwy yap 7 Kpiois), TO dé 
duvarov Kal éodpevov tots cupBovdAevtiots. 

19. IIp@rov wév otv aept duvatod Kai advvarov 
éywpev. av 84 Tobvayriov 7 Suvarov 7 eivar 7 
yevéotar, Kal TO évavTiov ddferey av eivas Suvarov: 
olov et duvarorv avipwrov byiachAvat, Kat voofoar: 
nH yap atry Stvapis TV evavTiwv, FH évavTia. Kal 





ae a > i, 4-8. ¢ 3.9; 10-15. 
7i. 9. 40. Amplication is to be understood of the 
exaggeration of both great and small things. It is most 
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Now, since each kind of Rhetoric, as was said,* has 
its own special end, and in regard to all of them we 
have gathered popular opinions and premises whence 
men derive their proofs in deliberative, epideictic, 
and judicial speeches,’ and, further, we have deter- 
mined ¢ the special rules according to which it is 
possible to make our speeches ethical, it only remains 
to discuss the topics common to the three kinds of 
rhetoric. For all orators are obliged, in their 
speeches, also to make use of the topic of the possible 
and impossible, and to endeavour to show, some of 
them that a thing will happen, others that it has 
happened. Further, the topic of magnitude is 
common to all kinds of Rhetoric, for all men employ 
extenuation or amplification whether deliberating, 
praising or blaming, accusing or defending. When 
these topics have been determined, we will endeavour 
to say what we can in general about enthymemes 
and examples, in order that, when we have added 
what remains, we may carry out what we proposed 
at the outset. Now, of the commonplaces amplifica- 
tion is most appropriate to epideictic rhetoric, as has 
been stated ;% the past to forensic, since things past 
are the subject of judgement; and the possible and 
future to deliberative. 

19. Let us first speak of the possible and the im- 
possible. If of two contrary things it is possible 
that one should exist or come into existence, then 
it would seem that the other is equally possible ; for 
instance, if a man can be cured, he can also be ill; 
for the potentiality of contraries, qua contraries, is 


suited to epideictic oratory, in which there is no doubt as 
to the facts; so that it is only necessary to accentuate their 
importance or non-importance. 
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> \ ¢ ? 4 4 tf 4 7 4 
2et TO Gpuotov Suvardv, Kai TO Gyotov. Kal Et TO 
an - 7 \ i Ca 7 3 4 
3 xaAerwrepov dSuvardv, Kal tO pdov. Kal ef TO 
5 al % aAo / 8 5 ? \ 5A. 
4 orovdatoy Kat Kadov yevéobar Suvardv, Kai dAws 
\ f 
duvatov yevéobar yaderatepov yap Kahin oixtay 
bal > SF > e ? 
5 olKkiay eival. Kal ov 4 apyy Sdvarar yeveoba., 
‘ \ 
Kat To TéAos: oddév yap ylyverau ov dpxerat 
yiyvecbar Tov aduvdrenv, olov TO oOvpLmLETpoY aid 
SidueTpov elvan ovr ay dpfauro yiyvectau OUTE 
yiyverat. Kal od TO TeAos, Kal H apy?) dvvar?: 
~ aw 
6 amavra yap €€ apyns yiyverar. Kal et TO VoTEpoV 
“~ 9 o~ \ ? \ ‘ 
TH ovoia 7 TH yevéoes Suvarov yevéoOat, Kat TO 
/ ‘ “ 
TpoTEpov, olov ei dvdpa yevéobar duvarev, Kal waida’ 
\ “~ / ‘ > “~ \ 
mporepov yap éKelvo yiyverau: Kal et maida, Kal 
yw ? ‘ \ t * 4 Y 9 Pr 
7 avdpa: apxy7 yap éxelvn. Kai dv épws 7 emiOupia 
~ > , > -/ 3 
dvoe. eoriv' ovddcis yap ta&v advvarwyv Eep& ov6 
“A \ e “ f > 
8 émibupel wis et TO TOAv. Kal dv éemorHuai eior 
~ 4 > \ 

Kat réyvar, duvaTa Tatra Kali etvar Kat yevéobat. 
9 Kal Cow H apyyn THs yevécews ev TovToIs éoTly a 
“~ 5) f ~ 
qpecis avayKdoamevy av 7 metoaypev raira 8 
> 4 ~ r at , ” , 1 ® N 
10 €oTiy @y Kpeirrous 7 KUptoe H didor. Kal wv Ta 

/ / \ \ 1 @ \ @¢ f 
pépn Svvard, Kat TO OAov. Kal dv To dArov dvvaror, 
Kal TA pépn ws emi TO mOAU’ Ef yap TmpdcyioUE 

3 \ \ 4 f / \ 
Kat Kepadis Kal yiTrav Suvvara, yevécbar, Kal 
drodrjpata Suvarov yevéobar, Kal ei brodjnuara, 

A \ 
ll Kal mpdoxiopa Kat Kedarls Kat yiT@v. Kai el TO 


* As a general rule, from their nature as contraries, 
although it may not be true in particular cases. Ifa man 
is ill, he may also be well, although in particular cases 
certain qualities may make him more liable to one or the 
other, e.g. he may suffer from an ineurable disease 
(Schrader). 
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the same.* Similarly, if of two like things the one 
is possible, so also is the other. And if the harder 
of two things is possible, so also is the easier. And 
if it is possible for a thing to be made excellent or 
beautiful, it is possible for it to be made in general ; 
for it is harder for a beautiful house to be made than 
amere house.2 Again, ifthe beginning is possible, so 
also is the end; for no impossible thing comes, or 
begins to come, into existence ; for instance, that the 
diameter of a square should be commensurable with 
the side of a square is neither possible nor could be 
possible. And when the end is possible, so also is the 
beginning ; for all things arise froma beginning. And 
if that which is subsequent in being or generation can 
come into being, so then can that which is antecedent ; 
for instance, if a man can come into being, so can 
a child, for the child is antecedent; and similarly, 
if a child can come into being, so can a man, for the 
child is a beginning. And things which we love or 
desire naturally are possible; for as a rule no one 
loves the impossible or desires it. And those things 
which form the subject of sciences or arts can also 
exist and come into existence. And so with all 
those things, the productive principles of which re- 
side in those things which we can control by force 
or persuasion, when they depend upon those whose 
superiors, masters, or friends we are. And if the 
parts are possible, so also is the whole; and if the 
whole is possible, so also are the parts, speaking 
generally ; for instance, if the front, toe-cap, and 
upper leather,’ can be made, then shoes can be 
made, and if shoes, then the above parts. And if 


» An argument a fortiori. If a beautiful house can be 
built, so can a house of any kind; for this is easier. _ 
The meaning of the Greek words is quite uncertain. 6 
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é 5A ~ 5 ~ ? A \ 4 io 
1392b yevos OAov Trav duvarev yevéofar, Kal ro «ldos, 
1 > 4 4 ee ae Ps 5 io f 
Kat et TO Eidos, Kat TO yevos, Oloy Ei TAOIOY yevéoBat 
duvarov, Kal Tpinpn, Kal el TpLipn, Kat mAoitov. 
\ > é “ A ¥ t \ 
12 Kat ef Odrepov tHv mpos aAAnAa aeduKdTwr, Kal 
e ‘ b] 
Darepov, olov ef SumAdotov, Kal Hutov, Kal ef Hpwav, 
13 kat SumAdowov. Kai ei dvev Téyvns Kal TapacKevis 
\ , ~ 4 f 4 3 / 
duvarov yevéobar, waAAov dia Téyxvyns Kal émriedctas 
rd y 1 3 4 Ad 
duvarov: dev Kat “Aydbwye eipnrat 


: \ 
Kal pay Ta ev ye xph Téxvy mpaooew, Ta Se 
~ i 
ql avadyKn Kal TUYYN mpooylyveTat. 


\ > ~ , ‘ ° x > f 
14 Kal ef TOls yEeipoot Kal rTOOL Kal appoveoTépots 
x a > / ~ 74 ‘ 
duvardv, Kal Tots évaytiots paAdov, womep Kal 
"looxparns édy Sewov eivar ef 6 pev Evbuvos 
¥ >? \ ‘ \ a ¢€ ~ \ \ 
15 euabev, adros 5é pry Suvijcera edpeiv. epi dé 
an ~ f ~ i 
aduparou ShAov Tt éx TOV evavtiwy Tots etpnuévois 
DTapYel. 
\ “~ 
16 Hi dé yéyovey 7 uy) yéyover, éx ra@vdE oxenréov. 
lan es / 
mp@Tov pev yap, e& TO HTTov yiyveobar mwepuKos 
17 yéyovev, yeyovos dv etn Kal TO waAAov. Kal et TO 
é 
VoTepov eiwhos yiyvecbar yéyover, Kal TO TPOTEPOV 
f e > ? é \ wv f 
yéyoveyv, olov et émtAdAnoTa, Kat eualé sore 
“~ ‘ 3 > 7 \ ? , 4 
ig TodTo. Kat et edvvaro Kai éBovAero, mémpayer 
7 é v4 7 ~ a 
wavres yap, orav Suvapyevo. BovdAnfdat, mpar- 
> ‘ \ QO # 54 ? 3 a \ 
19 Tovow* EumodM@y yap ovddv. ert ef EBovAETO Kai 





¢ T.G.F. p. 765. 
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the whole genus is among things possible to be made, 
so is the species, and if the species, so the genus ; 
for example, if a vessel can be built, so can a trireme, 
if a trireme can, so cana vessel. If of two naturally 
corresponding things one is possible, so also is the 
other; for instance, if the double is possible, so is 
the half, if the half, so the double. If a thing can 
be made without art or preparation, much the more 
can it be made with the help of art and carefulness. 
Whence it was said by Agathon ¢: 


And moreover we have to do some things by art, while 
others fall to our lot by compulsion or chance. 


And if a thing is possible for those who are inferior, 
or weaker, or less intelligent, it will be still more so 
for those whose qualities are the opposite; as 
Isocrates said, it would be very strange if he were 
unable by himself to find out what Euthynus had 
learnt [with the help of others]. As for the im- 
possible, it is clear that there is a supply of arguments 
to be derived from the opposite of what has been said 
about the possible. 

The question whether a thing has or has not 
happened must be considered from the following 
points of view. In the first place, if that which is 
naturally less likely has happened, then that which 
is more likely will most probably have happened. If 
that which usually happens afterwards has happened, 
then that which precedes must also have happened ; 
for instance, if a man has forgotten a thing, he must 
once have learnt it. Ifa man was able and wished 
to do a thing, he has done it ; for all men do a thing, 
when they are able and resolve to do it, for nothing 
hinders them. Further, if a man wished to do it 
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‘ ~ # > / X > 3O 7 A 
pndev trav &w exwdAvev, al ef édtvaro Kal wpyi- 
\ 3 4 
ero, Kal ef ed¥vaTo Kai érefdper ws yap émi 7o 
A / e >) hf ~A & Pd . “~ 
moAv, dv opeyovrat, av Sdvwrrar, Kat movodat, 
ze 4 ~ > 3 ~ ~ 
ot pev datro. &.° axpaciav, of S émueikels ort TOV 
% “~ > ~ 
20 émecx@v éemivupotow. Kai ef epeMde yiyveoOan, 
‘ “A 3 % ”~ 
Kat qotety’ eiKos yap Tov péAAoVTA Kal ToLnoaL. 
4 3 ? 4 / 4 > / .) nd 
21 Kat EL yéyovey Coa mepUKer TPO EeKElvoV 7H EveKa 
} / e > of \ ? / - A > 
exeivov, olov ef HoTpaise, Kal éBpovTncev, Kat Et 
> f \ ” s > 7 of 
emeipace, Kal empakev. Kal ef 60a UoTeEepov mre- 
? f in f 4 
pvKer yiyverbas H ob Evera yiyvera yéyovev, Kat 
\ A / e % 
TO ™pOTEpov Kal TO ToUTOU Eveka yéyovev, otov et 
3 f . bid A ? ” A 
eBpovTnce, Kal torpaev, Kal e& Empake, Kab 
% / ” \ ? ¢€ / 4 \ 3 
92 éreipacev. €oT. S€ TovTwWY amavrwY TA pev EE 
3 / \ 3 ¢ >.) UN \ 4 ? # \ 
dvayKys Ta 8 ws ert TO TOAD OUTWS EXoVTA. TEpL 
~ 8 ~ ? / 
dé ToD py yeyovevar havepov ori é€x THY EevavTiov 
*~ , 
Tois eipnuevois. 
13032 Kat wepi rot écopévou ex tay abrady Sfdov: 7d 
23 ‘ 3 7 4 / “A ” A A 
Te yap ev duvawe. Kat BovdAjoe: dv Eoral, Kat TA 
> ? / \ > ~ 4 ~ \ / 
ev emiGupia Kat opyh Kat Aoyrou@ pera Svvdpews 
évTa. Sia ratra Kal ef év opun trot moe 7 
/ wv ¢ A > 4% A \ f 
peAAjoe, EoTrary ws yap emt TO odd yiyverat 
~ A ? 
24 uGAAov ra péAdovTa 7 Ta poy péMovTa. Kai et 
? = 
mpoyéyovey Goa mpdTepoyv mepuKer yiyveabat, otov 
os eo 4 YA 
25 ei ovvvedel, eixos Boar. Kal ei TO EveKa TOUTOV 
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and there was no external obstacle; if he was able 
to do it and was in a state of anger; if he was able 
and desired to do it; for men as a rule, whenever 
they can, do those things which they long for, the 
vicious owing to want of self-control, the virtuous 
because they desire what is good. And if anything 
was on the point of being done, it most probably 
was done; for it is likely that one who was on the 
point of doing something has carried it out. And if 
all the natural antecedents or causes of a thing have 

happened ; for instance, if it has lightened, it has 
also thundered ; and if a man has alr eady attempted 
a crime, he has also committed it. And if all the 
natural consequences or motives of actions have 
happened, then the antecedent or the cause has 
happened ; for instance, if it has thundered, it has 
also lightened, and if a man has committed a crime, 
he has also attempted it. Of all these things some 
are so related necessarily, others only as a general 
rule. To establish that a thing has not happened, 

it is evident that our argument must be derived from 
the opposite of what has been said. 

In regard to the future, it is clear that one can 
argue in the same way; for if we are able and wish to 
do a thing, it will be done ; and so too will those things 
which desire, anger, and reasoning urge us to do, if we 
have the power. For this reason also, if a man has 
an eager desire, or intention, of doing a thing, it will 
probably be done; since, as a rule, “things that are 
about to happen are more likely to happen than those 
which are not. And if all the natural antecedents 
have happened ; for instance, if the sky is cloudy, it 
will probably rain. And if one thing has been done 
with a view to another, it is probable that the latter 
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yéyovev, Kal Toro elds yevéoOas, ofov «i Gepertos, 
Kal otkia. 

26 Ilept 5é peyébous cal puxpdrntos THY mpayparoy 
Kat petlovds te Kal eAdrrovos Kal GAws peydAay 
Kal wiKpav éx Tov mpoeipnuevey Hutv dort pavepdov: 
elpnTra yap ev tots ovpPovdevTixots mepe Te pe- 
yelous ayabav Kai mepi Tot peilovos amAds Kat 
éAdrrovos. wor émet Kal’ Exacrov Tay Adywv 
TO TpoKkeisevov TédAos ayabov éorw, olov TO cup- 
dépov Kat To Kadov Kai TO dikatov, pavepov ore de 

27 éxeivwy Anmréov Tas av&hoes waow. TO dé Tapa 
raord re Cnrety wept peyébous amrds Kat drepoxyts 
Kevodoyeiy éeoriv: Kupiaitepa ydp €or. mpos THY 
ypeiav trav Kxallddov ta Kal? exaora Tey mpay- 
pearov. rept pev ouv Suvarob Kat dduvarov, «at 
TOTEpOV yéyovev 7 ob yéyovev Kat erat H ovK 
éoTat, ert dé qept peyebous Kal puKpoTyTos THY 
mpayiarwy eipyota tatra. 

20. Aoirdv 5é wept r&yv Kowdy miorewy arracw 
eimety, érreimep elpnra: wept T&v idtwv. etot 0” 
ai Kowal motets dvo TQ yevel, Trapadevypa Kad 
evOvumpa” 7 yap yan wépos evOuuruaros éeoriv. 

2 mp@rov yey oby mepl mapadelyLaros éywopev’ 
Spovov yep éraywyh TO mapdderyya, 7 5° ér- 
ayeyh apy. 

apaderyudtwrv & et07 Ovo" eV pev yap €ort 
mapadelyparos «loos TO Aéyew mpdypara mpo- 
yeyepnueva, ev d€ TO avrov ToLely. TovTov 8° ey 

3 ev mapaBodAn ev dé Adyot, olov of Aicdrevot Kat 
AiBvxot. gore b€ TO pev mpdypara Aye" Tordvde 

1 Spengel’s alteration of the Paris ms. (A°) reading zapa- 


delypara déyerv. 
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will also be done; for instance, if a foundation 
has been laid, a house will probably be built. 

What we have previously said clearly shows the 
nature of the greatness and smallness of things, of 
the greater and less, and of things great and small 
generally. For, when treating of deliberative 
rhetoric,* we spoke of greatness of goods, and of the 
greater and less generally. Therefore, since in each 
branch of Rhetoric the end set before it is a good, 
such as the expedient, the noble, or the just, it is 
evident that all must take the materials of amplifica- 
tion from these. To make any further inquiry as to 
magnitude and superiority absolutely would be waste 
of words ; for the particular has more authority than 
the general for practical purposes. Let this suffice 
for the possible and impossible; for the question 
whether a thing has happened, or will happen, or 
not ; and for the greatness or smallness of things. 

20. It remains to speak of the proofs common to 
all branches of Rhetoric, since the particular proofs 
have been discussed. These common proofs are of 
two kinds, example and enthymeme (for the maxim 
is part of anenthymeme). Let us then first speak of 
the example ; for the example resembles induction, 
and induction is a beginning.° 

There are two kinds of examples; namely, one 
which consists in relating things that have happened 
before, and another in inventing them oneself. The 
latter are subdivided into comparisons or fables, such 
as those of Aesop and the Libyan. It would be an 

coe are " 

» As a starting-point and first principle of knowledge. 

¢ The Libyan fables were of African origin. They are 


mentioned by Quintilian (Znsé. Orat. vy. 11. 20) and belonged 
to the class of animal fables. 
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/ ‘ Ww + f 4 a 
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@ The rapa8or7 as understood by Aristotle is a comparison 
and erg of cases easily supposable and such as occur 
in real life, for the purpose of illustrating the point in ques- 
tion ; the fable, on the other hand, is pure fiction. 
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instance of the historical kind of example, if one 
were to say that it is necessary to make preparations 
against the Great King and not to allow him to 
subdue Egypt; for Darius did not cross over to 
Greece until he had obtained possession of Egypt ; 
but as soon as he had done so, he did. Again, 
Xerxes did not attack us until he had obtained 
possession of that country, but when he had, he 
crossed over; consequently, if the present Great 
King shall do the same, he will cross over, wherefore 
it must not be allowed. Comparison is illustrated 
by the sayings of Socrates ; for instance, if one were 
to say that magistrates should not be chosen by lot, 
for this would be the same as choosing as representa- 
tive athletes not those competent to contend, but 
those on whom the lot falls; or as choosing any of 
the sailors as the man who should take the helm, as 
if it were right that the choice should be decided by 
lot, not by a man’s knowledge. 

A fable, to give an example, is that of Stesichorus 
concerning Phalaris, or that of Aesop on behalf of 
the demagogue. For Stesichorus, when the people 
of Himera had chosen Phalaris dictator and were on 
the point of giving him a body-guard, after many 
arguments related a fable to them: “A horse was 
in sole occupation of a meadow. A stag having 
come and done much damage to the pasture, the 
horse, wishing to avenge himself on the stag, asked 
a man whether he could help him to punish the stag. 
The man consented, on condition that the horse 
submitted to the bit and allowed him to mount him 
javelins in hand. The horse agreed to the terms 
and the man mounted him, but instead of obtaining 
vengeance on the stag, the horse from that time 
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Aevoev 78n 7TH avOpmrw. “‘obrw Sé Kat tyes,” 
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¢ “ Literary knowledge” (Jebb); “literature (Cope, 
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became the man’s slave. So then,” said he, “ do 
you take care lest, in your desire to avenge your- 
selves on the enemy, you be treated like the horse. 
You already have the bit, since you have chosen a 
dictator; if you give him a body-guard and allow 
him to mount you, you will at once be the slaves of 
Phalaris.” Aesop, when defending at Samos a 
demagogue who was being tried for his life, related 
the following anecdote. “A fox, while crossing a 
river, was driven into aravine. Being unable to get 
out, she*was for a long time in sore distress, and a 
number of dog-fleas clung to her skin. A hedgehog, 
wandering about, saw her and, moved with com- 
passion, asked her if he should remove the fleas. 
The fox refused and when the hedgehog asked the 
reason, she answered: ‘They are already full of 
me and draw little blood ; but if you take them away, 
others will come that are hungry and will drain what 
remains to me.’ You in like manner, O Samians, 
will suffer no more harm from this man, for he is 
wealthy ; but if you put him to death, others will 
come who are poor, who will steal and squander your 
public funds.” Fables are suitable for public speak- 
ing, and they have this advantage that, while it is 
difficult to find similar things that have really hap- 
pened in the past, it is easier to invent fables; for 
they must be invented, like comparisons, if a man 
is capable of seizing the analogy ; and this is easy if 
one studies philosophy. Thus, while the lessons con- 
veyed by fables are easier to provide, those derived 
from facts are more useful for deliberative oratory, 
because as a rule the future resembles the past. 


Introd. p. 256, who, however, in his annotated ed. explains: 
‘* intellectual study and mental exercises in general’). 
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2 If we have no enthymemes, we must use examples 
instead of them; for they are useful for persuasion, 
although they do not really demonstrate anything. If we 


have enthymemes, we must use examples in corroboration 
of them (see 21. 3 note). 
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If we have no enthymemes, we must employ 
examples as demonstrative proofs, for conviction is 
produced by these; but if we have them, examples 
must be used as evidence and as a kind of epilogue 
to the enthymemes.* For if they stand first, they 
resemble induction, and induction is not suitable to 
rhetorical speeches except in very few cases ; if they 
stand last they resemble evidence, and a witness is in 
every case likely to induce belief. Wherefore also 
it is necessary to quote a number of examples if they 
are put first, but one alone is sufficient if they are put 
last ; for even a single trustworthy witness is of use. 
Wehave thusstated howmany kinds of examples there 
are, and how and when they should be made use of. 

21. In regard to the use of maxims, it will most 
readily be evident on what subjects, and on what 
occasions, and by whom it is appropriate that maxims 
should be employed in speeches, after a maxim has 
been defined. Now, a maxim is a statement, not how- 
ever concerning particulars, as, for instance, what sort 
of a man Iphicrates was, but general ; it does not even 
deal with all general things, as for instance that the 
straight is the opposite of the crooked, but with the 
objects of human actions, and with what should be 
chosen or avoided with reference to them. And as the 
enthymeme is, we may say,’ the syllogism dealing with 
such things, maxims are the premises or conclusions 
of enthymemes without the syllogism. For example: 

No man who is sensible ought to have his children taught 
to be excessively clever,° 
is a maxim; but when the why and the wherefore 
are added, the whole makes an enthymeme; for 
instance, 


® Putting the comma after oyeddv. ¢ Eur. Medea, 296. 
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¢ “ The idle habits which they contract *’ (Cope). 

> Euripides, Stheneboea (frag. 661, T.G.F.). 

¢ Euripides, Hecuba, 858. 

¢ Maxims with an epilogue are (1) imperfect enthymemes, 
or (2) enthymematic in character, but not in form; those 
without an epilogue are (1) such as are well known, or (2) 
such as are clear as soon as they are uttered. 
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for, not to speak of the charge of idleness brought against 
them,? they earn jealous hostility from the citizens. 


Another example : 


There is no man who is happy in everything ;? 
or, 


There is no man who is really free. 


The latter is a maxim, but taken with the next verse 
it is an enthymeme : 


for he is the slave of either wealth or fortune.¢ 


Now, if a maxim is what we have stated, it follows 
that maxims are of four kinds; for they are either 
accompanied by an epilogue or not.4 Now all those 
that state anything that is contrary to the general 
opinion or is a matter of dispute, need demonstrative 
proof; but those that do not, need no epilogue,’ 


either because they are already known, as, for in- 
stance, 


Health is a most excellent thing for a man, at least in our 
opinion,’ 
for this is generally agreed ; or because, no sooner 


are they uttered than they are clear to those who 
consider them, for instance, 


He is no lover who does not love always.” 


As for the maxims that are accompanied by an 
epilogue, some form part of an enthymeme, as 


¢ Something added as a supplementary proof, the why 
and the wherefore ; in iii. 19 1t is used for the peroration of 
a speech. 

* From Simonides or Epicharmus. 

9 Kuripides, Troades, 1051. 
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&@ See § 2, 
» They partake of the nature of, but not of the form of, 


enthymemes, 
¢ Author unknown (7.G.F. p. 854). 
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No one who is sensible, etc.,* 


while others are enthymematic, but are noi part of an 
enthymeme ;° and these are most highly esteemed. 
Such are those maxims in which the reason of what 
is said is apparent: for instance, 


Being a mortal, do not nourish immortal wrath ; ¢ 


to say that one should not always nourish immortal 
wrath is a maxim, but the addition ‘“ being a mortal” 
states the reason. It is the same with 


A mortal should have mortal, not immortal thoughts. 


It is evident, therefore, from what has been said, 
how many kinds of maxims there are, and to what 
it is appropriate to apply them in each case. For 
in the case of matters of dispute or what is contrary 
to the general opinion, the epilogue is necessary ; 
but either the epilogue may be put first and the 
conclusion used as a maxim, as, for example, if one 
were to say, “ As for me, since one ought neither to 
be the object of jealousy nor to be idle, I say that 
children ought not to be educated’; or put the 
maxim first and append the epilogue. In all cases 
where the statements made, although not para- 
doxical, are obscure, the reason should be added as 
concisely as possible. In such cases Laconic apo- 
phthegms and riddling sayings are suitable; as, for 
instance, to say what Stesichorus said to the Locrians, 
that they ought not to be insolent, lest their cicadas 
should be forced to chirp from the ground. The 
use of maxims is suitable for one who is advanced 

4 According to Bentley, from Epicharmus. 


¢ Meaning that the land would be devastated and the 
trees cut down. 
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* Iliad, xii. 243. > Iliad, xviii. 309. ej. 15. 14. 

ome 6) 2 Thucydides, i. 70, where the Corinthians complain 

of the lack of energy shown by the Spartans, as compared 


with their own restless and troublesome neighbours, the 
Athenians. 
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in years, and in regard to things in which one has 
experience ; since the use of maxims before such an 
age is unseemly, as also is story-telling; and to 
speak about things of which one has no experience 
shows foolishness and lack of education. A sufficient 
proof of this is that rustics especially are fond of 
coining maxims and ready to make display of them. 

Té express in general terms what is not general is 
especially suitable in complaint or exaggeration, and 
then either at the beginning or after the demonstra- 
tion. One should even make use of common and 
frequently quoted maxims, if they are useful; for 
because they are common, they seem to be true, 
since all as it were acknowledge them as such; for 
instance, one who is exhorting his soldiers to brave 
danger before having sacrificed may say, 


The best of omens is to defend one’s country," 
and if they are inferior in numbers, 
The chances of war are the same for both,° 


and if advising them to destroy the children of the 
enemy even though they are innocent of wrong, 


Foolish is he who, having slain the father, suffers the 
children to live.¢ 


Further, some proverbs are also maxims; for 
example, “An Attic neighbour.’’4 Maxims should 
also be used even when contrary to the most popular 
sayings, such as “ Know thyself ”’ and “ Nothing in 
excess,” either when one’s character is thereby likely 
to appear better, or if they are expressed in the 
language of passion. It would be an instance of the 
latter if a man in a rage were to say, “It is not 
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diAov € éorau Bde, a, dps b€ Kat was def adras Onpedeu. 
7 poev yap yraun, orep <ipnrat, amopavas Kab 
ddov éoriv, xaipovot S€ Kabddov Aeyouevou 8 6 Kara 
pépos mpoumroAapPavovres Tuyydvovow" otov el TLS 
yelToou TUXOL _KEXPHHEVOS. 7 nH TéKvois pavdAots, a7roO- 
dé€ait’ av Tob eimdvrTos Ott 


SOA ? ' ? 
ovdey yertovias xyademuwrepor, 


H Ore ovdev HAGiwTEpov Texvorroulas. ware Set 
oTroxaleo$at ms Tuyydvovat ota smpotiroAap- 
Bdavovres, «if otrw mept rovTwr Kalddrov Aéyew. 
16 TavTnv Te OH exer play yphow To yvwpodoyetv, 





@ «Want of cultivation and intelligence” (Cope). “4 mour- 
propre” (St. Hilaire). 
* In reference to their own particular case. 
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true that a man should know himself; at any rate, 
such a man as this, if he had known himself, would 
never have claimed the chief command.’”’ And one’s 
character would appear better, if one were to say 
that it is not right, as men say, to love as if one 
were bound to hate, but rather to hate as if one were 
bound to love. The moral purpose also should be 
made clear by the language. or else one should add 
the reason; for example, either by saying ‘“ that it 
is right to love, not as men say, but as if one were 
going to, love for ever, for the other kind of love 
would imply treachery ”’; or thus, “‘ The maxim does 
not please me, for the true friend should love as if 
he were going to love for ever. Nor do I approve 
the maxim ‘ Nothing in excess,’ for one cannot hate 
the wicked too much.” 

Further, maxims are of great assistance to speakers, 
first, because of the vulgarity ¢ of the hearers, who are 
pleased if an orator, speaking generally, hits upon 
the opinions which they specially hold. What I 
mean will be clear from the following, and also how 
one should hunt for maxims. The maxim, as we 
have said, is a statement of the general ; accordingly, 
the hearers are pleased to hear stated in general 
terms the opinion which they have already specially 
formed. For instance, a man who happened to have 
bad neighbours or children would welcome any one’s 
statement that nothing is more troublesome than 
neighbours or more stupid than to beget children. 
Wherefore the speaker should endeavour to guess 
how his hearers formed their preconceived opinions 
and what they are, and then express himself in 
general terms in regard to them. This is one of 
the advantages of the use of maxims, but another 
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Kat erépav KpeitTw: 7OiKovs yap Tove? TOUS Adyous. 
Hos 8° Exovaw ot Adyot, év Gaous dxjAn % mpoaipects. 
at d€ yrduat maoat rotro moto. $a TO aro- 
paivecbas tov tiv yrodpunv réyovra Kabddrov sepi 
TOV TpoaipeT@v, WoT av ypnoTal Mow ai yropas, 
Kat xpyoToylyn daivecfa: movoto. rdov déyovra. 
Tept wev ody yrwpns, Kal Ti dort Kal méoa «ldy 
attis Kat ws xpnoréov adrH Kal Twa wdéAcav 
éyer, eip7odw Tocatra. 

22. Ilepi 8’ evOupnydrwy KcabddAov re -etrwpev, 
tiva tpdmov Set Cnrelv, Kal peta tradra Tovs 
romous: adAo yap «ldos éxarépou rovrwy €otiv. 
6rt ev otv TO evOUpnua ovdAdAoyiopds Tis eaTw, 
elpntat mporepov, Kal mas auddAoytopds, Kal Ti 
Siadépes THV SiarexTiK@v- ovre yap mdppwlev 
ore mavrTa del AaBavovras cuvdyew: TO pev yap 
daoadés S14 7d pKos, TO b€ adoAcoyia bia TO 
pavepa Aéyew. TobTo yap airiov Kat rod mubavw- 
TEpovs: elvat Tous dmadevrous TOV memaLSEvpevesy 
év trois dyxAois, _ omep dacivy ob Tounrat TOS 
daraudevrous Trop" oxre [LOUCLKWTEPWS Aéyew" ot 
pev yap Ta Kowd Kal Kabddov Adyovow, ot 8 &€€ 
dv icao., Kat Ta éyyts. wor ovKx €€ amdvrav 
t&v Soxovvtwy arn ék t&v apiopévew Aexréov, 
olov 7 Tots Kpivovow  ovs amod€yovTar. Kat 
Tobro 8, 67s ovTw daiverat, SHAov eivas 7 waow 





@ The conclusion must not be reached by means of a long 
series of arguments, as it were strung together in a chain: 
ep. i. 2. 12, where the hearers are spoken of as unable to 
take in ata glance a long series of arguments or “to follow a 
long chain of reasoning” (o¥dé Aoyi tea Bat méppwber). 
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is greater ; for it makes speeches ethical. Speeches 
have this character, in which the moral purpose is 
elear. And this is the effect of all maxims, because 
he who employs them in a general manner declares 
his moral preferences ; if then the maxims are good, 
they show the speaker also to be a man of good 
character. Let this suffice for what we had to say 
concerning maxims, their nature, how many kinds of 
them there are, the way they should be used, and 
what their advantages are. 

22. Let us now speak of enthymemes in general 
and the manner of looking for them, and next of 
their topics; for each of these things is different in 
kind. We have already said that the enthymeme is 
a kind of syllogism, what makes it so, and in what it 
differs from the dialectic syllogisms; for the con- 
clusion must neither be drawn from too far back ¢ nor 
should it include all the steps of the argument. In 
the first case its length causes obscurity, in the 
second, it is simply a waste of words, because it 
states much that is obvious. It is this that makes 
the ignorant more persuasive than the educated in 
the presence of crowds; as the poets say, “ the 
ignorant are more skilled at speaking before a 
mob.’’® For the educated use commonplaces and 
generalities, whereas the ignorant speak of what they 
know and of what more nearly concerns the audience. 
Wherefore one must not argue from all possible 
opinions, but only from such as are definite and 
admitted, for instance, either by the judges them- 
selves or by those of whose judgement they approve. 
Further, it should be clear that this is the opinion 


> Euripides, Hippolytus, 989. 
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vi ~ ? ~ 
% Tois wAeioTois. Kal py pdovov auvdyew éx TOV 
2 i ~ 
avayKaiwy, GAG Kal éx TOV Ws emt TO TOAU. 
4 II[parov pe otv Set AaBety dre wepi od Sei 
c4 \ nn ~ 
Aéyew Kat cuddoyilecbas elre ToAiTIKG ovAdAoyiop® 
ay “~ ~ 
ell’ drowwobv, dvayxatoy Kal ta rovTm éxew 
e€ ? ka! ? zm! wv i ‘ A 3 
UTapYovTA, 1 TavTA 7 Evia pondev yap exwv €€ 
4D \ a“ w fA 4 2 = “~ ka! 
5 obdevos av Eyors ovvdyew. Adyw 8 olov wads ay 
duvaipela ovpPovrevew “ABnvaiow ef wodcunréov 
7 py mwodeuntéov, un Exovres Tis 7 SUvapis advTOv, 
/ ee , “A 4 4 v id 
moTEpov vauTiKn 7 meliKy 7H ada, Kal avrn méon, 
X / 7 "” f 4 3 / id % ? 
Kal mpdcodat tives 7 pidror Kat exOpoi, Er 5é rivas 
i f \ os ‘ s 4 
morguous wemoAcujKact Kal m@s, Kat TadAAa Ta 


~ “A “ > \ i > ~ 
6 TowdTa; 7 emawvely, et oy Exoyrev THY Ev LaAaptye 
f Ba’ s tJ ~ ta A LS e 4 
vavpaytay 7 THY &v Mapafadw pudyny 4H 7a drrép 


“Hpaxdedav apaxybévra } ddAo te Tv TovovTwr; 
éex yap T&v daapyévTwy 7) SoKotyrwy trdpyev 
~ ~ , 

T Kady ératvoto. mdvTes. dpuoiws dé Kai %éyovow 
“~ ? ~ “~ 
ex THY EevavTiwy, cKomobyTes TL Dmdpyet ToLobrov 

+) “~ at ~ ¢ / cd oe AY er 
adrots 4 Soxet dwapyew, olov dru rods “EAAnvas 
f 4 ‘ 4 4‘ , 
KaredovAwcavTo, Kat tovs mpos tov BapBapov 
cULpaxXecapéevous Kal apltorevoavTas Hvdpamo- 
t > / \ f 4 ad 
dicavro Aiywihras Kat Lloridadras, Kat soa 
~ 4 ~ 
GAda rowdra, Kat <i Tt GAAO ToLodToOV audprnpa 
A > v4 A ~ 
imdpye: avrois. ws 8 avTws Kai ot Karnyopotvres 
Kat ob dmodoyovpevos éx THY brapyovTwy oKoTOv- 


8 pevot KaTHyopoto. Kal amodoyotvra. obdév dé 
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of all or most of the hearers ; and again, conclusions 
should not be drawn from necessary premises alone, 
but also from those which are only true as a rule. 
First of all, then, it must be understood that, in 
regard to the subject of our speech or reasoning, 
whether it be political or of any other kind, it is 
necessary to be also acquainted with the elements 
of the question, either entirely or in part ; for if you 
know none of these things, you will have nothing 
from which to draw a conclusion. I should like to 
know, for instance, how we are to give advice to the 
Athenians as to making war or not, if we do not 
know in what their strength consists, whether it is 
naval, military, or both, how great it is, their sources 
of revenue, their friends and enemies, and further, 
what wars they have already waged, with what 
success, and all similar things? Again, how could 
we praise them, if we did not know of the naval 
engagement at Salamis or the battle of Marathon, 
or what they did for the Heraclidae, and other 
similar things? for men always base their praise 
upon what really are, or are thought to be, glorious 
deeds. Similarly, they base their censure upon 
actions that are contrary to these, examining whether 
those censured have really, or seem to have, com- 
mitted them; for example, that the Athenians sub- 
jugated the Greeks, and reduced to slavery the 
Aeginetans and Potidaeans who had fought with 
distinction on their side against the barbarians, and 
all such acts, and whatever other similar offences 
may have been committed by them. Similarly, in 
accusation and defence, speakers argue from an 
examination of the circumstances of the case. It 
makes no difference in doing this, whether it is a 
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Staepet Tept "Abnvaiwy 7 Aaxedaysovicoy 7 
avOpaimov 7 Geot radro tobro Opa: Kal yap 
ovupBovdretorra TO “Axel Kab Erawobyra Kal 
péyovra Kab KarnyopotyTa, Kab drohoyoupevov 
barep abroo Ta, dmdpxovra 77 SoKxotvre. dmdpxew 
Aniréov, wy eK ToUT@Y Aéyopev errawwobyres 7 
peyovres et Tt KaAdv 7 aiaxpov bmdpyet, KaT- 
nyopobvres 8° 7H 7] AroAoyoupevor et TE Stuicaxov 7 7} QOLKOV, 
oupBovActovres 8 et Ti CULLPEpOV 77 BiaBepov. 
9 Opoims be TovTois Kal mept TpayLaTos 6Tovoby, 
ofov rept Sixaroovrys, ei ayabdv 7 BR dyablov, 
éx TOV drrapxovTas TH Sixasoovvy Kat TO ayadd. 
10 “Qor’ eet) Kal mavres ovTe) gatvovrat dao- 
derxvuvTes, Eav TE dxpiBéorepov € édy TE LAhAKWTEPOV 
1396 b ovMoyitevrar (od yap é& damdvrwy Aap Bavovow 
” ék TOY Tept EKacrov brapyovTwv, Kal did 

TOU Adyou Ofjrov Ort advvarov dMus Beuxvivat), 
pavepov OTt dvaryKatov, womep ev Tots TomuKots, 
TpPOTOV TWEpt ExAGTOV eExew efevdeypeva Trept TOV 
il evBexopeveny KL Tay emiKaupoTarey, mept Oe THY 
e€ daroyviou yeyvopevoy tnrety TOV atroy Tpomroy, 
dmoBAerovra pn) eis adptora GAN’ eis Ta dndpxovra, 
mept av 6 Adyos, Kab meptypapovras 6 ore mActora 
Kab eyyurara TOU mpdyparos” 6oq pev yap ay 
aAetw EXNTaL TeV drrapyovrew, TogoUTy pGov 
Seuxvivar, dow O° éyyvrepor, Tocourey olKeLorepa, 
12 Kal Wrrov Kowd. Aéyw dé Kowd, pee TO émrawvety 
Tov “AxtA\éa Gru av@pwiros Kai bt. THY THuibéwy 





* Or, “ by means of the speech it is impossible to prove 
an g otherwise *’ (Cope). 
14. wpdror: 2.6.“ the speaker’s chief care should be...’ 
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question of Athenians or Lacedaemonians, of a man 
or a god. For, when advising Achilles, praising or 
censuring, accusing or defending him, we must grasp 
all that really belongs, or appears to belong to bim, 
in order that we may praise or censure in accordance 
with this, if there is anything noble or disgraceful ; 
defend or accuse, if there is anything just or unjust ; 
advise, if there is anything expedient or harmful. 
And similarly in regard to any subject whatever. 
For instance, in regard to justice, whether it is good 
or not, we must consider the question in the light 
of what is inherent in justice or the good. 

Therefore, since it is evident that all men follow 
this procedure in demonstration, whether they reason 
strictly or loosely—since they do not derive their 
arguments from all things indiscriminately, but from 
what is inherent in each particular subject, and 
reason makes it clear that it is impossible to prove 
anything in any other way *—it is evidently neces- 
sary, as has been stated in the Zopics,? to have 
first on each subject a selection of premises about 
probabilities and what is most suitable. As for those 
to be used in sudden emergencies, the same method 
of inquiry must be adopted ; we must look, not at 
what is indefinite but at what is inherent in the 
subject treated of in the speech, marking off as many 
facts as possible, particularly those intimately con- 
nected with the subject ; for the more facts one has, 
the easier it is to demonstrate, and the more closely 
connected they are with the subject, the more suit- 
able are they and lesscommon.* By common I mean, 
for instance, praising Achilles because he is a man, 

¢ The more suitable they will be, and the less they will 
resemble ordinary, trivial generalities. 
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Kat ore emi To “Ihov éatparevoato- tadra yap 
Kat GAois dardpyet woAdois, wor obdev paAAov 6 
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14 €lrely mp@rov. gor. yap rév &vOvunudrwv <idy 
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16 Aoyovpeva ouvdyew. oyeddv pev odv Hiv aepl 
éxdoTrwy T&v eddy t&v ypycipwv Kal dvayKaiev 
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Kat wabnpdarwv Kal ew woatrws eiAnupévot 

17 Huty badpyovar mpdrepov of Témo.. ert 8° GAAov 

ts072 TpOmov KadAov mept amdvrwy AdBwuey, Kal 





¢ The demonstrative enthymeme draws its conclusion 
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or one of the demigods, or because he went on the 
expedition against Troy; for this is applicable to 
many others as well, so that such praise is no more 
suited to Achilles than to Diomedes. By particular 
I mean what belongs to Achilles, but to no one else ; 
for instance, to have slain Hector, the bravest of the 
Trojans, and Cycnus, who prevented all the Greeks 
from disembarking, being invulnerable; to have 
gone to the war when very young, and without 
having taken the oath ; and all such things. 

One method of selection then, and this the first, 
is the topical. Let us now speak of the elements of 
enthymemes (by element and topic of enthymeme I 
mean the same thing). But let us first make some 
necessary remarks. There are two kinds of enthy- 
memes, the one demonstrative, which proves that a 
thing is or is not, and the other refutative, the two 
differing like refutation and syllogism in Dialectic. 
The demonstrative enthymeme draws conclusions 
from admitted premises, the refutative draws con- 
clusions disputed by the adversary.2 We know 
nearly all the general heads of each of the special 
topics that are useful or necessary ; for the proposi- 
tions relating to each have been selected, so that 
we have in like manner already established all the 
topics from which enthymemes may be derived on 
the subject of good or bad, fair or foul, just or 
unjust, characters, emotions, and habits. Let us 
now endeavour to find topics about enthymemes in 
general in another way, noting in passing ® those 
from facts admitted by the opponent; the refutative draws 
its conclusion from the same, but the conclusion is one 
which i is disputed by the opponent. 


’ Or, “ noting in addition ’’ (Victorius); or, ‘* pointing 
out, side by side ”’ (Jebb). 
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Aeyeopev TOPATH LAWS HEVoL TOUS éAeyeeriKovs Kat 
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KaracKevalovra dé et brdpyet, olov ott TO ow- 
ppovetv ayabov TO yap dxodacratvetv BraBepev. 7 
ws eV To Meoonvarg: <i yap 6 moA€EpLos airvos 
Tay TapévT@V KaKaV, meta THS elpyvyns Sel eay- 
opfwdcacbat. 


<lirep yap ouee Tois KaKdds Sed paxcow 
dxovotws dixatov «is opyny ect, 
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2 “AMos éK TOV _ Spotwy MTBCECD" opotws yap 
det dadpyew q pa dardpyew, olov ort TO Sixaov 
ov mév aya dv* Kal yap dv TO diKaiws: viv 8° ody 
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3 “Ados ek tadv mpos dAd\nAa: ei yap Garépw 
drdpye. TO KaAds 4H Sixaiws otfoa, Yarépw Td 

2 Assuming that self-control is good, then if the opposite 
of good (that is, bad) can be predicated of lack of self- 


control, this proves the truth of the first proposition; other- 
wise, it may be refuted. 
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which are refutative and those which are demon- 
strative, and those of apparent enthymemes, which 
are not really enthymemes, since they are not 
syllogisms. After this has been made clear, we will 
settle the question of solutions and objections, and 
whence they must be derived to refute enthymemes. 

23. One topic of demonstrative enthymemes is 
derived from opposites; for it is necessary to con- 
sider whether one opposite is predicable of the other, 
as a means of destroying an argument, if it is not, 
as a means of constructing one, if it is ;% for instance, 
self-control is good, for lack of self-control is harmful ; 
or as in the Messentacus,? 


If the war is responsible for the present evils, one must, 
repair them with the aid of peace. 


And, 


For if it is unfair to be angry with those who have done 
wrong unintentionally, it is not fitting to feel beholden to 
one who is forced to do us good.° 


Or, 

If men are in the habit of gaining credit for false state- 
ments, you must also admit the contrary, that men often 
disbelieve what is true.? 

Another topic is derived from similar inflexions, for 
in like manner the derivatives must either be pre- 
dicable of the subject or not; for instance, that the 
just is not entirely good, for in that case good would 
be predicable of anything that happens justly ; but 
to be justly put to death is not desirable. 

Another topic is derived from relative terms. For 
if to have done rightly or justly may be predicated 
of one, then to have suffered similarly may be 

> Cf. i. 13. 2 note. ¢ Authorship unknown. 

@ Euripides, Thyestes (Frag. 396, 7.G.F-.). 
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Kab olov 1) TWeEpl Anpootevous Sten Kal TOV Gtr0O- 
Krewavro Nexdvopa: émet yap dicaiws expiOnoav 
dmoxretvat, ducaiws edo€ev amobavety. Kal mrepl roo 
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* The argument is that if there was no disgrace in selling 
the right of farming the taxes, there could be none in 
purchasing this right. 

» Pupil of Plato and Isocrates, great friend of Aristotle, 
the author of fifty tragedies and also of an “‘ Art” of Rhetoric. 
Alemaeon murdered his mother Eriphyle. Alphesiboea, his 
wife, says to him, Was not your mother hated? To this he 
replied, Yes, but there is a distinction; they said she de- 
served to die, but not at my hands. 
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predicated of the other; there is the same relation 
between having ordered and having carried out, as 
Diomedon the tax-gatherer said about the taxes, “ If 
selling is not disgraceful for you, neither is buying 
disgraceful for us.”? And if rightly or justly can be 
predicated of the sufferer, it can equally be predicated 
of the one who inflicts suffering; if of the latter, 
then also of the former. However, in this there is 
room for a fallacy. For if a man has suffered justly, 
he has suffered justly, but perhaps not at your hands. 
Wherefore one must consider separately whether the 
sufferer deserves to suffer, and whether he who inflicts 
suffering is the right person to do so, and then make 
use of the argument either way; for sometimes 
there is a difference in such a case, and nothing 
prevents [its being argued], as in the Alemaeon of 
Theodectes ® : 


And did no one of mortals loathe thy mother ? 


Alemaeon replied : “‘ We must make a division before 
we examine the matter.”” And when Alphesiboea 
asked “‘ How ?”’, he rejoined, 


Their decision was that she should die, but that it was not 
for me to kill her. 


Another example may be found in the trial of 
Demosthenes and those who slew Nicanor.° For 
since it was decided that they had justly slain him, 
it was thought that he had been justly put to death. 
Again, in the case of the man who was murdered at 
Thebes, when the defendants demanded that the 
judges should decide whether the murdered man 
deserved to die, since a man who deserved it could 
be put to death without injustice. 


¢ Nothing is known of this trial. 
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4 *A)\os ék TOU paMov Kab Troy, otov “‘ ei pnd 
of Geot TayT a, ioact, ox0AR ot ye dyOpusmot: © 
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e 


drdapyet, SHAov 6 ort ob’ @ WrTov. 70 8° ért Tous 
arhnoiov Torre Os ye Kat TOV Tare pa, éx TOU, Et 
TO WTTOV brdpxet, Kal TO padov drrdpxet, Kal 
omdrepov ay bey detEat, et” Gre UTApPYEL et Ort 


Bou. ert et pyre paAdov pre Hrrov: 6bev elpynrat 


Kal Gos mev oixTpos qatdas amoddcas. maTyp* 
Oweds 8° dp’ obyi KAewov amoddcas yovov; 


Kat ort, el By dé Onoeds noinoer, otd “AA€E- 
avdpos, Kat et San? ob t Tuvdapidac, 00S “AdeLavdpos, 
Kat ¢f [drpoxAov “Exrwp, Kal “AxiMea "ANEE- 
av8pos. Kal €/ ps ot aAAot TEXVET OL padrou, ove 
ot prrdcogor. Kab eb pnd ob oTparyyot pairor, 
Ort qrravrat qwoAAdKis, ovd of | copiorat. Kat 
6rt “et Set Tov idiarnv THs twerépas Sd€ns ém~ 
peeretobar, Kat suds THs TOv “EAAjvewv.”’ 

6 “A)os ex Too Tov Xpovov oxomely, olov ws 
‘Iduxparns év Th _™pos “Appodior, ért “et mpiv 
moujoa. A€iovv THs eiKkdvos Tuxely édy Toujow, 





*¢ The argument is that since men beat their fathers less 
commonly than they do their neighbours, if they beat their 
fathers they will also beat their neighbours, and the Paris 
ms. in a longer form of the argument has an explanatory 
addition to this effect, inserting after Drdpye the words rods 
yap warépas #rrov TUnrovgw % Tovs TANgiov. 

In a similar passage in the Topics (ii. 10) elxdés (or doxobv) 
is inserted after #@AX\ov and firrov. Welldon suggests that 
here also the reading should be 7d frrov eixds and rd waddov 
eixds (Grote, Aristotle, p. 294). 

’ From the Meleager of Antiphon (7.G.2". p. 885). 
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Another topic is derived from the more and less. 
For instance, if not even the gods know everything, 
hardly can‘men; for this amounts to saying that if 
a predicate, which is more probably affirmable of one 
thing, does not belong to it, it is clear that it does 
not belong to another of which it is less probably 
affrmable. And to say that a man who beats his 
father also beats his neighbours, is an instance of 
the rule that, if the less exists, the more also exists.* 
Rither of these arguments may be used, according 
as it is necessary to prove either that a predicate is 
affirmable’ or that it is not. Further, if there is no 
question of greater or less; whence it was said, 


Thy father deserves to be pitied for having lost his children ; 
is not Oeneus then equally to be pitied for having lost an 
illustrious offspring ? > 


Other instances are: if Theseus did no wrong,’ 
neither did Alexander (Paris); if the sons of 
Tyndareus did no wrong, neither did Alexander ; 
and if Hector did no wrong in slaying Patroclus, 
neither did Alexander in slaying Achilles ; if no other 
professional men are contemptible, then neither are 
philosophers ; if generals are not despised because 
they are frequently defeated,? neither are the 
sophists ; or, if it behoves a private citizen to take 
care of your reputation, it is your duty to take care 
of that of Greece. 

Another topic is derived from the consideration 
of time. Thus Iphicrates, in his speech against 
Harmodius, says: “If, before accomplishing any- 
thing, I had demanded the statue from you in the, 


¢ In carrying off Helen. 
@ The Paris ms. has @avarodvras, “ are put to death.” 
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® 


3 7 > 4 ‘ ? “~, 9 
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Epopevos €f m7podoin av Tas vats él ypHpacw: ob 

? PS) \ ¢¢ 3 33 > ce \ \ nn 7A 
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~ ? kas f > A 3 ” > f os 
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~ > c / o~ aN ~ 2 ~ 
det 8” tadpyew pwaddov dv Soxotyra ddiKjoas 
> ~ 3 3 ? ~ a / > \ 
exeivov’ «it Sé py, yedotov av davein, et mpos 
"Aptoreiony KarnyopobtyTa Todré Tis elzrevev, aAAd 
mpos amioTiay Tot Karynydpou: GAws yap BovAeTrat 6 
KaTnyopav BeAtriwy eivat Tob devyovtos: tobr’ ob 
> ? > + / > / 2 or 
e€eréyyew act. Kalddov & aromds ear, Stay Tis 
5 ~ a 3 s a uv f y a“ 
éemiTyd GAAois & adrdos woLet 7) Trowjoetey ay, 7 ™po- 
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@ Fragment of a speech of Lysias. It was proposed to 
put up a statue to the famous Athenian general Iphicrates 
in honour of his defeat of the Spartans (392 3.c.). This was 
later opposed by Harmodius, probably a descendant of the 
tyrannicide. ‘The speech, which is considered spurious, was 
called 7 epi ris eiadvos. 

> Or, ‘‘ the ways of doing this are various ’”’ (Jebb). 

¢ The illustration is lost or perhaps purposely omitted as 
wellknown. The Teucer was a tragedy of Sophocles. 

@ It would be absurd to use such an argument against 
the accusation of a “‘just man” like Aristides, and to pre- 
tend that he is more likely to have committed the crime. It 
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event of my success, you would have granted it; 
will you then refuse it, now that I have succeeded ? 
Do not therefore make a promise when you expect 
something, and break it when you have received it.” @ 
Again, to persuade the Thebans to allow Philip to 
pass through their territory into Attica, they were 
told that “* if he had made this request before helping 
them against the Phocians, they would have pro- 
mised; it would be absurd, therefore, if they refused 
to let him through now, because he had thrown 
away his opportunity and had trusted them.” 

Another topic consists in turning upon the op- 
ponent what has been said against ourselves ; and 
this is an excellent method.? For instance, in the 
Teucer® ... and Iphicrates employed it against 
Aristophon, when he asked him whether he would 
have betrayed the fleet for a bribe ; when Aristophon 
said no, “Then,” retorted Iphicrates, “if you, 
Aristophon, would not have betrayed it, would I, 
Iphicrates, have done so?” But the opponent must 
be a man who seems the more likely to have com- 
mitted a crime ; otherwise, it would appear ridiculous, 
if anyone were to make use of such an argument in 
reference to such an opponent, for instance, as 
Aristides 4; it should only be used to discredit the 
accuser. For in general the accuser aspires to be 
better than the defendant; accordingly, it must 
always be shown that this is not the case. And 
generally, it is ridiculous for a man to reproach 
others for what he does or would do himself, or to 
encourage others to do what he does not or would 
not do himself. 


must only be used when the opponent’s character is suspect, 
and lends itself to such a retort. 
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ovddoyilovrar wept dv A€yovoty. 

9 “ANos é« rod mrocayds, ofov & Tots TomTiKois 
wept Tov plas. 

10 "“AMos ék Siaipécews, olov ei mavres Tpidy 
eveKev adtKotow- 7 Totde yap Eveka 7% TovdE 7 
Toude’ Kal dia yey Ta Ovo adtvarov, dua 5é TO 
Tpiroy odd avTot dacw. 


2 The reference is obviously to Socrates, who claimed that 
a daimonion (a certain divine principle that acted as his 
internal monitor) checked his action in many cases. When 
accused of not believing in the gods, he was able to prove, 
by his definition of the daimonion, that he was no atheist. 
Similarly, Iphicrates, by his definition of yevvatos and ovy- 
yevjs could refute the allegation that he was ignoble and 
show that his deeds were more akin to those of Harmodius 
and Aristogiton than to those of his opponents. Paris could 
say that he was not intemperate, because he was satisfied 
with Helen alone. Lastly, Socrates refused an invitation 
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Another topic is derived from definition. For in- 
stance, that the daimonion® is nothing else than a 
god or the work of a god; but he who thinks it to 
be the work of a god necessarily thinks that gods 
exist. When Iphicrates desired to prove that the 
best man is the noblest, he declared that there was 
nothing noble attaching to Harmodius and Aristo- 
giton, before they did something noble; and, “I 
myself am more akin to them than you; at any 
rate, my deeds are more akin to theirs than yours.” 
And as it is said in the Alexander ® that it would be 
generally admitted that men of disorderly passions 
are not satisfied with the enjoyment of one woman's 
person alone. Also, the reason why Socrates refused 
to visit Archelaus, declaring that it was disgraceful 
not to be in a position to return a favour as well as 
aninjury.° In all these cases, it is by definition and 
the knowledge of what the thing is in itself that 
conclusions are drawn upon the subject in question. 

Another topic is derived from the different significa- 
tions of a word. as explained in the Z'opzcs, where the 
correct use of these terms has been discussed. 

Another, from division. For example, “ There are 
always three motives for wrongdoing; two are 
excluded from consideration as impossible; as for 
the third, not even the accusers assert it.”’ 
to visit Archelaus, king of Macedonia, because he would 
be unable to return the benefits received, which would imply 
his — put to shame, and make the invitation a kind of 
insult. 

> Of Polycrates. 

e “ Just as it is to requite them with evil ’’ (Jebb). 

4 Supplying [NeNéarac] mept roi 6p93s [xphoGat adrois]. 
Others render: “in reference to the use of the word épé@as” 


(but 6p?&s does not occur in the passage in the Topics, i. 
15). A suggested reading is mepl rovrou dp0ds elpyra:. 
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@ Mantias had one legitimate son Mantitheus and two 
illegitimate by a certain Plangon. Mantias at first refused 
to acknowledge the latter as his sons, until the mother 
declared they were. 

> The name of the mother; or simply, | “the woman of 
Dodona,”’ like “* the woman of Peparethus.”’ 

¢ Others read zoXirny, “ although he was not their fellow- 
citizen * (but Chios was one of the claimants to his birthplace). 
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Another, from induction. For instance, from the 
case of the woman of Peparethus, it is argued that 
in matters of parentage women always discern the 
truth ; similarly, at Athens, when Mantias the orator 
was litigating with his son, the mother declared 
the truth;¢ and again, at Thebes, when Ismenias 
and Stilbon were disputing about a child, Dodonis ® 
declared that Ismenias was its father, Thettaliscus 
being accordingly recognized as the son of Ismenias. 
There is another instance in the “law” of Theo- 
dectes :, “If we do not entrust our own horses to 
those who have neglected the horses of others, or 
our ships to those who have upset the ships of others ; 
then, if this is so in all cases, we must not entrust 
our own safety to those who have failed to preserve 
the safety of others.” Similarly, in order to prove 
that men of talent are everywhere honoured, 
Alcidamas said: “The Parians honoured Archi- 
lochus, in spite of his evil-speaking; the Chians 
Homer, although he had rendered no public services ;° 
the Mytilenaeans Sappho, although she was a 
woman ; the Lacedaemonians, by no means a people 
fond of learning, elected Chilon one of their senators ; 
the Italiotes honoured Pythagoras, and the Lampsa- 
cenes buried Anaxagoras, although he was a for- 
eigner, and still hold him in honour. .. 4 The 
Athenians were happy as long as they lived under 
the laws of Solon, and the Lacedaemonians under 
those of Lycurgus ; and at Thebes, as soon as those 
who had the conduct of affairs became philosophers,¢ 
the city flourished.” 

@ Something has fallen out, what follows being intended 
to prove that the best rulers for a state are the philosophers. 


¢ Epaminondas and Pelopidas. One would rather expect, 
*“as soon as philosophers had the conduct of affairs.” 
307 
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@ Athenian ambassador to Sparta (371 B.c.), whose ag- 
gressive policy he attacked. His argument is that, if the 
Eumenides could agree without any loss of dignity to stand 
their trial before the Areopagus, as described in Aeschylus, 
surely Mixidemides could do the same. Nothing is known 
of Mixidemides, but it is clear that he refused to submit 
his case to it, when charged with some offence. 

> The story is told of Agesipolis (which others read here) 
in Xenophon, Hellenica, iv. 7. 2. The Argives, when a 
Lacedaemonian army threatened to invade their territory, 
were in the habit of alleging that it was festival time, when 
there should be a holy truce. This obviously left the door 
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Another topic is that from a previous judgement 
in regard to the same or a similar or contrary matter, 
if possible when the judgement was unanimous or 
the same at all times; if not, when it was at least 
that of the majority, or of the wise, either all or 
most, or of the good; or of the judges themselves or 
of those whose judgement they accept, or of those 
whose judgement it is not possible to contradict, for 
instance, those in authority, or of those whose judge- 
ment it is unseemly to contradict, for instance, the 
gods, a father, or instructors ; as Autocles% said in 
his attack on Mixidemides, “ If the awful goddesses 
were content to stand their trial before the Areopagus, 
should not Mixidemides?”’ OrSappho, “ Deathis an 
evil; the gods have so decided, for otherwise they 
would die.”” Or as Aristippus, when in his opinion 
Plato had expressed himself too presumptuously, 
said, “ Our friend at any rate never spoke like that,”’ 
referring to Socrates. Hegesippus,? after having 
first consulted the oracle at Olympia, asked the god 
at Delphi whether his opinion was the same as his 
father’s, meaning that it would be disgraceful to con- 
tradict him. Helen was a virtuous woman, wrote 
Isocrates, because Theseus so judged ; the same ap- 
plies to Alexander (Paris), whom the goddesses chose 
before others. Evagoras was virtuous, as Isocrates 
open to fraud, so Agesipolis (one of the Spartan kings) con- 
sulted the oracle of Zeus at Olympia to ask whether he was 
to respect such a truce. The reply of the oracle was that 
he might decline a truce fraudulently demanded. Toconfirm 
this, Agesipolis put the same question to Apollo: ‘Is your 
opinion as to the truce the same as that of your father 
(Zeus)?”? “Certainly,” answered Apollo. Agesipolis there- 
upon invaded Argos. The point is that really Apollo had 


little choice, since it would have been disgraceful for the son 
to contradict the father. 
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2 After his defeat at Aegospotami (405 3.c.) the Athenian 
general Conon, fearing for his life, took refuge with 
Evagoras, king of Cyprus—a proof, according to Aristotle, 
of the goodness of the latter. 

> If the genus can be affirmed of any subject, then one or 
other of the species, which make up the genus, must also be 
predicable of it. If the proposition to be maintained is, 
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says, for at any rate Conon? in his misfortune, 
passing over everyone else, sought his assistance. 

Another topic is that from enumerating the parts, 
as in the Topics: What kind of movement is the 
soul? for it must be this or that. There is an 
instance of this in the Socrates of Theodectes : « What 
holy place has he profaned? Which of the gods 
recognized by the city has he neglected to honour ? ” 

Again, since in most human affairs the same thing 
is accompanied by some bad or good result, another 
topic consists in employing the consequence to ex~ 
hort or dissuade, accuse or defend, praise or blame. 
For instance, education is attended by the evil of 
being envied, and by the good of being wise ; there- 
fore we should not be educated, for we should avoid 
being envied; nay rather, we should be educated, 
for we should be wise. This topic is identical with 
the “ Art” of Callippus, when you have also in- 
cluded the topic of the possible and the others which 
have been mentioned. 

Another topic may be employed when it is neces~ 
sary to exhort or dissuade in regard to two opposites, 
and one has to employ the method previously 
stated in the case of both. But there is this differ- 
ence, that in the former case things of any kind 
whatever are opposed, in the latter opposites. For 
instance, a priestess refused to allow her son to 
speak in public; ‘“ For if,” said she, “ you say what 
is just, men will hate you; if you say what is unjust, 
the gods will.’ On the other hand, “you should 
the soul is moved, it is necessary to examine whether any 
of the different kinds of motion (increase, decrease, decay, 
change of place, generation, alteration) can be predicated of 


the soul. If not, the generic predicate is not applicable, 
and the proposition is refuted. 
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LTpapaka Kat Xapidnwov dia TH émicixerav: 
gvydsas &° od mowjcere tods ev Tots prcboddpots 
aviKkeora Siamempaypevous ; 
w 3 ~ x a) 24 45° + ‘4 o 
is “AXos é€x Tot TO cupBaivov éav HF Tadrdv, drt 
Kat €€ @v ovpPaiver tadrd: olov Hevoddvns édeyev 
r ~ 
OTL Ouoiws aceBotow ot yevéoOa dadoKorres ToOvs 
* The bad with the good. The exact meaning of 
Bralowors (See Glossary) has not been satisfactorily explained. 
In the definition given of the retortion of a dilemma, the two 
opposite things would be speaking truth or untruth; the two 
opposite consequences, pleasing men and pleasing God. 
® @g.a man may say that an honourable death should be 
preferred to a pleasant life, and honest poverty to ill-acquired 
wealth, whereas really he wishes the opposite. ‘“‘If then his 


words are in accordance with his real wishes, he must be 
confronted with his public statements; if they are in accord- 
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speak in public; for if you say what is just, the 

ods will love you, if you say what is unjust, men 
will.” This is the same as the proverb, ‘‘ To buy 
the swamp with the salt ’’%; and retorting a dilemma 
on its proposer takes place when, two things being 
opposite, good and evil follow on each, the good and 
evil being opposite like the things themselves. 

Again, since men do not praise the same things 
in public and in secret, but in public chiefly praise 
what is just and beautiful, and in secret rather wish 
for what is expedient, another topic consists in 
endeavouring to infer its opposite from one or 
other of these statements. This topic is the most 
weighty of those that deal with paradox. 

Another topic is derived from analogy in things. 
For instance, Iphicrates, when they tried to force his 
son to perform public services because he was tall, 
although under the legal age, said : “* If you consider 
tall boys men, you must vote that short men are 
boys.” Similarly, Theodectes in his “ law,” ¢ says: 
“Since you bestow the rights of citizenship upon 
mercenaries such as Strabax and Charidemus on 
account of their merits, will you not banish those 
of them who have wrought such irreparable mis- 
fortunes ? ”’ 

Another topic consists in concluding the identity 
of antecedents from the identity of results.¢ Thus 
Xenophanes said: “‘ There is as much impiety in 


ance with the Jatter, he must be confronted with his secret 
wishes. In either case he must fall into paradox, and con- 
tradict either his publicly expressed or secret opinions” 
(Sophisteci Elenchi, it. 12, Poste’s translation). 

¢ This “law” (already mentioned in 11) is said to have 
been an oration on the legal position of mercenaries. 

@ Cause and effect. 
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Beods toils drobavely Akyovow: dydorépws yap 

cupBaiver pt elyar rods Qeovs more. Kai OAws 

S¢ 76 ovpBatvov é& éxarépov AapBdvew ws TAvTO 

del: “ wéMrere Sé xpivew od wept “Icoxparous aAAd. 

mept émirndedparos, €b Xpr) durocogetv.”” Kal Ort 
Lyd 


76 SiSdvar yy Kat Bdwp Sovdcdvew gory, Kal TO 


i ~ ~ “~ \ 
ueréxe THS KoWwhs eipyvyys Totely TO TMpoo- 
s ? 


TatTowevov. Anmréov 8 srdrepov av H XpyTYLOV. 

*AMos ex Tob pt) TadTO Tods adrovs det atpeiotae 
M4 *“ , 2\43 O. 7 e / 3 5 
Borepov 7} mpdrepov, GAN dvaradw, olov To0E TO 
évOdunua, “et dedyovres pev éuayopela drrws 
KateNwyev, xareAOdvres Se devSducla dws py 
waxdpueba”’ dre pev yap TO pevew avTt Tov 
udyecbat tpoivto, dré S€ TO [AI pdxeobar avrl 
Tou pin peeve. 

“ANNos td od Bex’ dv ely 4 yevouro, Tovrov 
vera pdvar evar 4 yeyericOar, ofov «i doin av 
Tis Twi Wy dadeAdpevos Aurion. bev Kal Toor’ 
ElpynTat, 

moAdots 6 Saiuwy od Kar’ ebvoiav pépwy 
/ / ? ? > > > @ 
peydda sidwow EevTUXHPLaT , GAN wa 
Tas ovpdopas AdBwow emripaveoTepas. 
Kal To ék To0 Mededypov tod ’Avripaivros, 

@ Isocrates, Antidosis, 173. 

’ The peace concluded between the Greeks (although the 
Lacedaemonians held aloof) and Alexander the Great after 
the death of Philip of Macedon (336 B.C.)- 

¢ Lysias, xxxiv. 11. 

@ je. after their return, they preferred to leave the city 
rather than fight. This is Cope’s explanation, but the 
meaning of the clause éré wiv . . - gpotvro Is then some- 
what obscure. A more suitable interpretation would be: 
“At one time they preferred to return from exile at the 
price of fighting: at another, not to fight, at the price of 
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asserting that the gods are born as in saying that 
they die; for either way the result is that at some 
time or other they did not exist.” And, generally 
speaking, one may always regard as identical the 
results produced by one or other of any two things : 
‘You are about to decide, not about Isocrates alone, 
but about education generally, whether it is right to 
study philosophy.” * And, “ to give earth and water 
is slavery,” and “‘to be included in the common 
peace ® implies obeying orders.” Of two alter- 
natives, you should take that which is useful. 

Another topic is derived from the fact that the 
same men do not always choose the same thing 
before and after, but the contrary. The following 
enthymeme is an example: “ If, when in exile, we 
fought to return to our country [it would be mon- 
strous] if, now that we have returned, we were to 
return to exile to avoid fighting ’!¢ This amounts 
to saying that at one time they preferred to hold 
their ground at the price of fighting; at another, 
not to fight at the price of not remaining.” 

Another topic consists in maintaining that the 
cause of something which is or has been is something 
which would generally, or possibly might, be the cause 
of it; for example, if one were to make a present 
of something to another, in order to cause him pain 
by depriving him of it. Whence it has been said : 

It is not from benevolence that the deity bestows great 


blessings upon many, but in order that they may suffer 
more striking calamities.° 


And these verses from the Meleager of Antiphon : 


being exiled a second time (St. Hilaire),”” but one does not 
see how this can be got out of the Greek. 
é The author is unknown. 
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ovy wa Krdvwot Op’, Smws dé paprupes 

aperis yéevwvrar Mededypw mpos “EAAd6a. 
kal ro é€k trod Aiavros rod @eodéerov, Ott 6 
Avoundns mpoetieto *Oduccéa od riyndv, aAd’ iva 
yrTwy 7 axodovlady: évddyeras yap TovToU EveKa 
qoujoas. 

91 “AAMos Kowos Kal rots dudicByrotot Kai rots 
ovpBovrevovet, oKoTely TA TpOTpPeTOVTA Kal arrO- 
TpémovTa, Kal dv evexa Kal mparrovor Kal devyou- 
ow: Tatra yap éoTw & édy pev trdpyy Set mparrew 
[dv dé ut) drapyn, uw mparrew], ofov «i Suvarov 
Kat padtov Kal apehysov H avr® 7 pirois, 7 BAa- 
Bepov exUpots Kat err nptov, n ee y Cnpits 

: Tob mpayparos. Kau mporpéemovrau & ék tovrwv 
Kat amorpémovrar é€x TH evavytinv. ék be ray 

14002 GVTOV ToUTWY Kal KaTyNyopotot Kal aoAoyobyrat- 
eK pev TOV amoTperdvTwy azoAoyotyTat, éx dé 
Tay mporpemovreoy Kkarnyopotow. éort 8° 6 TémT0S 
obros 6An TEXT) 7 ve [lapdirov Kat Kadiinrov. 

22 os ek TOV Soxovvresy pev yeyveobat a- 
miotwy S€é, oTt odK ay edo€av, ef uy Fv H eyyus 
Fv. Kab ort paAAov: 7} yap Ta dvTa 77a eiKdra bro0- 
AapPavovow: et oby amorov Kal yu eixds, dAnbés 
dv ein: od yap dud ye Td eiKos Kat miBavov SoKet 
ovrws. olov “AvdpokdAns édeyey 6 Tlirbeds xar- 

¢ Frag. 2 (7.G.F. p. 792). 


> [liad, x. 2183; ep. T.G.F. p. 801. 


¢ By pointing ‘out what is likely to deter a man from 
committing a crime, and vice versa. 


4 The argument is: we accept either that which really is, 
or that which is probable; if then a statement is made which 
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Not in order to slay the monster, but that they may be 
witnesses to Greece of the valour of Meleager.* 


And the following remark from the djax of Theo- 
dectes, that Diomedes chose Odysseus before all 
others,® not to do him honour, but that his companion 
might be his inferior; for this may have been the 
reason. 

Another topic common to forensic and deliberative 
rhetoric consists in examining what is hortatory and 
dissuasive, and the reasons which make men act or 
not. Now, these are the reasons which, if they 
exist, determine us to act, if not, not; for instance, 
if a thing is possible, easy, or useful to ourselves or 
our friends, or injurious and prejudicial to our 
enemies, or if the penalty is less than the profit. 
From these grounds we exhort, and dissuade from 
their contraries. It is on the same grounds that we 
accuse and defend; for what dissuades serves for de- 
fence,’ what persuades, for accusation. This topiccom- 
prises the whole “ Art”’ of Pamphilus and Callippus. 

Another topic is derived from things which are 
thought to happen but are incredible, because it 
would never have been thought so, if they had not 
happened or almost happened. And further, these 
things are even more likely to be true ; for we only 
believe in that which is, or that which is probable : 
if then a thing is incredible and not probable, it will 
be true; for it is not because it is probable and 
eredible that we think it true. Thus, Androcles ¢ of 
is incredible and improbable, we assume that it would not 
have been made, unless it was true. 


e Athenian demagogue and opponent of Alcibiades, for 
whose banishment he was chiefly responsible. When the 
Four Hundred were set up, he was put to death. Pitthus 
was an Athenian deme or parish. 
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nyopay rob _vopon, ézrel eBopupnoay adT@ elmovrt 

" Seovrat Ob vdpLOL vopou Tou SvopBcovros: Kat 
yap ot iy@ves adds, Kalrot obK etKos ovde mGavov 
ev dAun Tpepopievous detobas ards, Kal TO. oréupuha 
Edaiou: KaiTou dartorov, é€ dv Edasov piyverat, Tatra, 
detofar éAaiov.”’ 

23 “AMos eAeynrikds, TO TA dvopohoyodweva oKo~ 
met, eb Tt avoporoyoupevoy € ex mayo Kat xpovev 
Kal mpakewv kat Adywv, ywpis pee én TOU dupe 
oByrotvros, otov “ Kat dyot pev pidely opas, 
ovvebpoae dé Tots TpidKovTa., ywpis O° én’ aarod, 
“Kat Pnot pev elvat pe hidAddixov, ovK exe be 
dmrodeifau Sedixacpevoy ovdeuiay Sixny,’’ xwpis 
o éx attot Kai rob dugioBnrodyros, . Kal obTos 
poev oD deddverxe manor obdev, éyw 5€ Kal rodAovs 
AéAvpas tpi.” 

24 “AMos roils mpodiaBeBAnevors Kab avlpwmous 
Kal mpdynacw, y) Boxodat, TO Adyew THY atTlay 
tot mapadd€ou: éort yap Tt de 6 paiverar. | olov 
ee TWOS TOV adrijs viov 01a TO aomd- 
leobar eddxes cuvetvas TH perpaxig AexOevros 
dé TOU airiov eAdEn 1 4 SiaBoAr: Kab olov ev 7 Atavre 
t@ Oeodéxrov ‘Odvoceds A€éyet Tpos cov Alavra, 
Sudre dyBpeLdrepos ap ob Atayros ov doxel. 

25 “ANos dro Too airiou, av TE dmdpxn, br eort, 
Kav [7 dmdpxn, OTe obK gow’ aya, yap TO OtTLOV 
Kal ov altiov, Kal avev airiov obtév cor. olov 
Acwddpas dmodoyorpevos éreye, KAaTHYOpyTavTOs 
OpacvBovrAov dr. Fv orniirns yeyovws & TH 





a Understanding duaBeB\ficba. Others read py (for 4) 
doxote., ** when there seems no reason to suspect them.” 
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Pitthus, speaking against the law, being shouted at 
when he said “ the laws need a law to correct them,”’ 
went on, “ and fishes need salt, although it is neither 
probable nor credible that they should, being brought 
up in brine; similarly, pressed olives need oil, 
although it is incredible that what produces oil 
should itself need oil.” 

Another topic, appropriate to refutation, consists 
in examining contradictories, whether in dates, 
actions, or words, first, separately in the case of the 
adversary, for instance, “‘ he says that he loves you, 
and yet he conspired with the Thirty;” next, 
separately in your own case, “he says that I am 
litigious, but he cannot prove that I have ever 
brought an action against anyone”; lastly, sep- 
arately in the case of your adversary and yourself 
together: “he has never yet lent anything, but I 
have ransomed many of you.” 

Another topic, when men or things have been 
attacked by slander, in reality or in appearance,* 
consists in stating the reason for the false opinion ; 
for there must be a reason for the supposition of 
guilt. For example, a woman embraced her son in 
a manner that suggested she had illicit relations with. 
him, but when the reason was explained, the slander 
was quashed. Again, in the Ajaz of Theodectes, 
Odysseus explains to Ajax why, although really more 
courageous than Ajax, he is not considered to be so. 

Another topic is derived from the cause. If the 
cause exists, the effect exists; if the cause does not 
exist, the effect does not exist; for the effect exists 
with the cause, and without cause there is nothing. 
For example, Leodamas, when defending himself 
against the accusation of Thrasybulus that his name 
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3 / > > 6 3 f - 4 “ fd bd 
dxpomorer, GAN” éxxdysa, emt tTa&v TpidKovra, ovK 
> 4 4 ~ % ” / ¢ oo” 
evdexeota eon’ paMov yap dv morevew avT@ 
rovs TpiakovTa eyyeypauperns THs eyOpas mpds 
Tov Ofpov. 

26 “AMos, et evedEXETO BeArcov dws 7 evdeXeTat 

dv 7 ovupBovreder 7 iY mparret a Tempaxe oKoTety: 

1400 b Pavepov yap ort éi EN otrws éyer, od mémpayer’ 
oddeis yop éxay Ta pabha, Kal yuypecKkay mpo- 
awpetrar. €or. dé Totro yebdos- modAAdKis yap 
dorepov yiyverat SfHAov mas Hv mpadfar BéAriov, 
qmpoTeEpov be ddnhov. 

27 "AMos, ¢ oTay TT evavTiov perry mparrectas Tots 
TETPAYLEVOLS, dua oKo7rety’ olov Revopavys "EAed- 
TaLs epardow et Ovwor TH Aevxobeg Kat Gonvacw, 
7 Rae ouveBovAcver, et Lev Jeov Srroda,Bdvover, 
pt Opnvety, € S dvipwrov, pn Qdeww. 

28 “ANos témos TO ex Tov _Gpaprnbevray KaT- 
Nyopelv y) dmodoyetoba, otov ev Th Kapxivov 
Mndeig ob pev Karnyopobo Ort Tovs mraibas di 
exrewev, od daivecfar yotv atrovs: juapTre yap 
7 MsSeua mEepl THY amooToAny Tay waidwy 7 

¢ The names of traitors were inscribed on a brazen pillar 
in the Acropolis. Leodamas supported the oligarchical, 
Thrasybulus the democratical party. In answer to the 
charge that he had had his name removed from the pillar 
when his party came into power, Leodamas replied that, 
if he had been originally posted as an enemy of the people 
and a hater of democracy, he would have preferred to keep 
the record, as likely to increase the confidence of the Thirty 
in him, than to have it erased, even though it branded him 
as a traitor. 

> If a person has not taken the better course, when he 
had the chance of doing so, he cannot be guilty. 

¢ Leucothea was the name of the deified Ino. She was 
the daughter of Cadmus and the wife of Athamas king of 
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had been posted in the Acropolis * but that he had 
erased it in the time of the Thirty, declared that 
it was impossible, for the Thirty would have had 
more confidence in him if his hatred against the 
people had been graven on the stone. 

Another topic consists in examining whether there 
was or is another better course than that which is 
advised, or is being, or has been, carried out. For 
it is evident that, if this has not been done,® a 
person has not committed a certain action ; because 
no one, purposely or knowingly, chooses what is bad. 
However, this argument may be false; for often it 
is not until later that it becomes clear what was the 
better course, which previously was uncertain. 

Another topic, when something contrary to what 
has already been done is on the point of being done, 
consists in examining them together. For instance, 
when the people of Elea asked Xenophanes if they 
ought to sacrifice and sing dirges to Leucothea,° or 
not, he advised them that, if they believed her to be 
a goddess they ought not to sing dirges, but if they 
believed her to be a mortal, they ought not to 
sacrifice to her. 

Another topic consists in making use of errors 
committed, for purposes of accusation or defence. 
For instance, in the Medea of Carcinus,* some accuse 
Medea of having killed her children,—at any rate, 
they had disappeared; for she had made the mis- 
take of sending them out of the way. Medea herself 


Thebes. The latter went mad and, in order to escape from 
him, Ino threw herself into the sea with her imfant son 
Melicertes. Both became marine deities. 

: eo poet, contemporary of Aristophanes (T.G.F. 
p- 798). 
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‘ © ? 
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® An early edition, afterwards enlarged. It must have 
contained something more than the topic of ‘errors’’ to be 
of any use. 

> Sophocles, Tyro, Frag. 597 (7.G.F.). The reference is 
to Sidero (oldnpos, iron), the cruel stepmother of Tyro. 

¢ Thompson’s rendering (Introd. to his ed. of Plato’s 

Gorgias, p- 5). “Colt” refers to Polus’s skittishness and 
frisking from one subject to another. 

4 Troades, 990. 
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pleads that she would have slain, not her children, 
but her husband Jason; for it would have been a 
mistake on her part not to have done this, if she had 
done the other. This topic and kind of enthymeme 
is the subject of the whole of the first “ Art” of 
Theodorus.¢ 

Another topic is derived from the meaning of a 
name. For instance, Sophocles says, 


Certainly thou art iron, hke thy name.® 


This topic is also commonly employed in praising the 
gods. Conon used to call Thrasybulus “the man 
bold in counsel,’ and Herodicus said of Thrasy- 
machus, “ Thou art ever bold in fight,” and of Polus, 
“Thou art ever Polus (colt) by name and colt by 
nature,” ° and of Draco the legislator that his laws 
were not those of a man, but of a dragon, so severe 


were they. Hecuba in Euripides? speaks thus of 
Aphro-dite : 


And rightly does the name of the goddess begin like the 
word aphro-syne (folly) ; 


and Chaeremon ¢ of Pentheus, 
Pentheus named after his unhappy future. 


Enthymemes that serve to refute are more popular 
than those that serve to demonstrate, because the 
former is a conclusion of opposites 7 in a small compass, 
and things in juxtaposition are always clearer to the 


¢ Frag. 4 (7.G.F.). The name Pentheus is from révfos 
(sorrow). 

* * Admitting the apparent correctness of the opposing 
argument, we may prove the contradictory of its conclusion 
by an unassailable argument of our own, which is then 
called an elenchus” (Thomson, Laws of Thought, § 127). 
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* Tsocrates, Evagoras, 65-69. 
’ Or equivocation, in which a single term has a double 


meaning. 
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audience. But of all syllogisms, whether refutative 
or demonstrative, those are specially applauded, 
the result of which the hearers foresee as soon as 
they are begun, and not because they are superficial 
(for as they listen they congratulate themselves 
on anticipating the conclusion); and also those 
which the hearers are only so little behind that they 
understand what they mean as soon as they are 
delivered. 

24. But as it is possible that some syllogisms may 
be real,,and others not real but only apparent, 
there must also be real and apparent enthymemes, 
since the enthymeme is a kind of syllogism. 

Now, of the topics of apparent enthymemes one 
is that of diction, which is of two kinds. The first, 
as in Dialectic, consists in ending with a conclusion 
syllogistically expressed, although there has been no 
syllogistie process, “ therefore it is neither this nor 
that,” “so it must be this or that ’’; and similarly 
in rhetorical arguments a concise and antithetical 
statement is supposed to be an enthymeme ; for such 
a style appears to contain areal enthymeme. This 
fallacy appears to be the result of the form of ex- 
pression. For the purpose of using the diction to 
create an impression of syllogistic reasoning it is 
useful to state the heads of several syllogisms : 
“ He saved some, avenged others, and freed the 
Greeks ” ;¢ for each of these propositions has been 
proved by others, but their union appears to furnish 
a fresh conclusion. 

The second kind of fallacy of diction is homonymy.® 
For instance, if one were to say that the mouse is an 
important animal, since from it is derived the most 
honoured of all religious festivals, namely, the 
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¢ Deriving pvorjpia (utew, to close the lips) from pis 
(mouse). 

+ A fragment from the Parthenia (songs sung by maidens 
to the accompaniment of the flute). Pan is called “the dog 
of Cybele,” the great nature-goddess of the Greeks, as being 
always in attendance on her, being himself a nature-god. 
The fact that Pindar calls Pan ‘“‘dog’’ is taken as a 
glorification of that animal. 

¢ xowds “Epuys is a proverbial expression meaning 
“halves!”?> When anyone had a stroke of luck, such as 
finding a purse full of money in the street, anyone with 
him expected to go halves. Hermes was the god of luck, 
and such a find was called épuatov. xowwmxds is taken to 
mean (1) liberal to others, or (2) sociable. 

@ Xéyos: (1) speech; (2) account, esteem. 
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mysteries *; or if, in praising the dog, one were to 
include the dog in heaven (Sirius), or Pan, because 
Pindar said,® 


O blessed one, whom the Olympians call dog of the Great 
Mother, taking every form, 


or were to say that the dog is an honourable animal, 
since to be without a dog is most dishonourable. 
And to say that Hermes is the most sociable of the 
gods, because he alone is called common ;* and that 
words are most excellent, since good men are con- 
sidered worthy, not of riches but of consideration ; 
for Adyou d£.os has a double meaning.® 

Another fallacy consists in combining what is 
divided or dividing what is combined. For since a 
thing which is not the same as another often appears 
to be the same, one may adopt the more convenient 
alternative. Such was the argument of Euthydemus, 
to prove, for example, that a man knows that there 
is a trireme in the Piraeus, because he knows the 
existence of two things, the Piraeus and the trireme ; ¢ 
or that, when one knows the letters, one also knows 


¢ Very obscure and no explanation is satisfactory. The 
parallel passage in Sophistici elenchi (20. 6) is: “* Do you 
being in Sicily now know that there are triremes in the 
Piraeus ?”? The ambiguity lies in the position of “ now,” 
whether it is to be taken with “‘in Sicily ” or with “in the 
Piraeus.” At the moment when a man is in Sicily he cannot 
know that there are at this time triremes in the Piraeus ; 
but being in Sicily he can certainly know of the ships in the 
Piraeus, which should be there, but are now in Sicily (Kirch- 
mann). St. Hilaire suggests that the two clauses are: Do 
you now, being in Sicily, see the triremes which are in the 
Piraeus? and, Did you when in Sicily, see the triremes 
which are now in the Piraeus? The fallacy consists in the 
two facts (being in the Piraeus and the existence of triremes 
in Sicily), true separately, being untrue combined. 
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@ Thrasybulus deposed the thirty individuals and put 
down the single tyranny which they composed; he then 
claimed a thirtyfold reward, as having put down thirty 
tyrannies. 

> Frag. 5 (T7.G.F.). 
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the word made of them, for word and letters are the 
same thing. Further, since twice so much is un- 
wholesome, one may argue that neither is the 
original amount wholesome ; for it would be absurd 
that two halves separately should be good, but bad 
combined. In this way the argument may be used 
for refutation, in another way for demonstration, if 
one were to say, one good thing cannot make two 
bad things. But the whole topic is fallacious. Again, 
one may quote what Polycrates said of Thrasybulus, 
that he deposed thirty tyrants,® for here he combines 
them; or the example of the fallacy of division in 
the Orestes of Theodectes ®: “ Itis just that a woman 
who has killed her husband” should be put to death, 
and that the son should avenge the father ; and this 
in fact is what has been done. But if they are com- 
bined, perhaps the act ceases to be just. The same 
might also be classed as an example of the fallacy 
of omission ; for the name of the one who should put 
the woman to death is not mentioned. 

Another topic is that of constructing or destroying 
by exaggeration, which takes place when the speaker, 
without having proved that any crime has actually 
been committed, exaggerates the supposed fact ; for 
it makes it appear either that the accused is not 
guilty, when he himself exaggerates it, or that he is 
guilty, when it is the accuser who is in a rage. 
Therefore there is no enthymeme; for the hearer 
falsely concludes that the accused is guilty or not, 
although neither has been proved. 

Another fallacy is that of the sign, for this argu- 
ment also is illogical. For instance, if one were to 
say that those who love one another are useful to 
States, since the love of Harmodius and Aristogiton 
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* Herodotus, ii. 141. The story was that, when 
Sennacherib invaded Egypt, a host of field-mice devoured 
all the quivers, bowstrings and leather shield-holders of the 
Assyrians. Apollo was called Smintheus (cpivfos, mouse) 
and was represented on coins with a mouse in his hand, 
either as the mouse-slayer and protector of crops, or because 
the animal was sacred to him. The story, alluded to else- 
where, was of Greek, not of Egyptian origin. Similar 
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overthrew the tyrant Hipparchus; or that Dionysius 
is a thief, because he is a rascal; for here again the 
argument is inconclusive ; not every rascal is a thief 
although every thief is a rascal. 

Another fallacy is derived from accident: for in- 
stance, when Polycrates says of the mice, that they 
rendered great service by gnawing the bowstrings.® 
Or if one were to say that nothing is more honourable 
than to be invited to a dinner, for because he was 
not invited Achilles was wroth with the Achaeans at 
Tenedos.; whereas he was really wroth because he 
had been treated with disrespect, but this was an 
accident due to his not having been invited? 

Another fallacy is that of the Consequence. For 
instance, in the Alexander (Paris) it is said that Paris 
was high-minded, because he despised the companion- 
ship of the common herd and dwelt on Ida by himself; 
for because the high-minded are of this character, 
Paris also might be thought high-minded. Or, since 
aman pays attention to dress and roams about at 
night, he is a libertine, because libertines are of this 
character. Similarly, the poor sing and dance in the 
temples, exiles can live where they please; and 
since these things belong to those who are apparently 
happy, those to whom they belong may also be 
thought happy. But there is a difference in condi- 
panegyrics on ridiculous things or animals included pots, 


counters, salt, flies, bees, and such subjects as death, sleep, 
and food. 

» Sophocles, The Gathering of the Greeks (T.G.F. p. 161), 
a satyric drama. His not beng invited was a mere accident 
of the disrespect. 

¢ Assuming a proposition to be convertible, when it is not; 
it does not follow, assuming that all the high-minded dwell 
by themselves, that all who dwell by themselves are high- 
minded. 
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«The poor want to get money; the rich dance and sing 
to amuse themselves, or to show that they can do as they 
like. Exiles can certainly live where they like in a foreign 
land, but would prefer to live in their own country; the rich, 
who are not exiles, travel to amuse themselves. 

> The first “‘is’? means “has a real, absolute existence”’ ; 
the second “is” merely expresses the identity of the terms of 
the proposition, and is particular; but the sophistical reasoner 
takes it in the same sense as the first. The same applies to 
the argument about the unknown. 
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tions ;* wherefore this topic also falls under the head 
of omission. 

Another fallacy consists of taking what is not the 
cause for the cause, as when a thing has happened 
at the same time as, or after, another; for it is 
believed that what happens after is produced by the 
other, especially by politicians. Thus, Demades de- 
clared that the policy of Demosthenes was the cause 
of all the evils that happened, since it was followed 
by the war. 

Another fallacy is the omission of when and how. 
For instance, Alexander (Paris) had a right to carry 
off Helen, for the choice of a husband had been 
given her by her father. But (this was a fallacy), for 
it was not, as might be thought, for all time, but 
only for the first time; for the father’s authority only 
lasts tillthen. Or, if one should say that it is wanton 
outrage to beat a free man; for this is not always 
the case, but only when the assailant gives the first 
blow. 

Further, as in sophistical disputations, an apparent 
syllogism arises as the result of considering a thing 
first absolutely, and then not absolutely, but only 
in a particular case. For instance, in Dialectic, it 
is argued that that which is not is, for that which 
is not zs that which is not®; also, that the unknown 
ean be known, for it can be known of the unknown 
that it is unknown. Similarly, in Rhetoric, an ap- 
parent enthymeme may arise from that which is not 
absolutely probable but only in particular cases. 
But this is not to be understood absolutely, as 
Agathon says : 
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@ This utterance of Protagoras gave particular offence as 
apparently implying that the weaker cause was really 
identical with the worse, so that to support it was to support 
injustice. But, considering the high moral character ascribed 
to Protagoras, it seems more probable to take the formula as 
a statement of the aim of all ancient orators—how to over- 
come stronger arguments by arguments weaker in themselves. 
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One might perhaps say that this very thing is probable, 
that many things happen to men that are not probable ; 
for that which is contrary to probability nevertheless 
does happen, so that that which is contrary to probabil- 
ity is probable. If this is so, that which is improbable 
will be probable. But not absolutely ; but as, in 
the case of sophistical disputations, the argument 
becomes fallacious when the circumstances, reference, 
and manner are not added, so here it will become 
so owing to the probability being not probable 
absolutely but only in particular cases. The “ Art” 
of Corax is composed of this topic. For if aman is not 
likely to be guilty of what he is accused of, for instance 
if, being weak, he is accused of assault and battery, his 
defence will be that the crime is not probable ; but 
if he is likely to be guilty, for instance, if he is 
strong, it may be argued again that the crime is not 
probable, for the very reason that it was bound to 
appear so. It is the same in all other cases; for a 
man must either be likely to have committed a 
crime or not. Here, both the alternatives appear 
equally probable, but the one is really so, the other 
not probable absolutely, but only in the conditions 
mentioned. And this is what “making the worse 
appear the better argument’’ means. Wherefore 
men were justly disgusted with the promise of 
Protagoras ° ; for it is a lie, not areal but an apparent 
probability, not found in any art except Rhetoric and 
Sophistic. So much for real or apparent enthymemes. 
25. Next to what has been said we must speak of 
refutation. An argument may be refuted either by 
a counter-syllogism ® or by bringing an objection. 
* In which the contrary of an opponent’s conclusion is 
proved. 
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eri 


2 ..¢. the opponent’s enthymeme. 

> Love is regarded as a desire, and therefore as bad as any 
other desire. It is here included under the general head of 
want. 

¢ Incest: Ovid, ‘letamorphoses,-ix. 454. 

@ The contrary of “ good men do good to all their friends ” 

is ‘bad men do harm to all their friends,” but this is not 
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It is clear that the same topics may furnish counter- 
syllogisms ; for syllogisms are derived from probable 
materials and many probabilities are contrary to one 
another. An objection is brought, as shown in the 
Topies, in four ways: it may be derived either from 
itself,* or from what is similar, or from what is 
contrary, or from what has been decided. In the 
first case, if for instance the enthymeme was intended 
to prove that love is good, two objections might be 
made; either the general statement that all want ® 
is bad, ar in particular. that Caunian love * would 
not have become proverbial, unless some forms of 
love had been bad. An objection from what is 
contrary is brought if, for instance, the enthymeme 
is that the good man does good to all his friends ; it 
may be objected: But the bad man dves not do 
harm [to all his friends|.4 An objection from what is 
similar is brought, if the enthymeme is that those 
who have been injured always hate, by arguing that 
those who have been benefited do not always love. 
The fourth kind of objection is derived from the 
former decisions of well-known men. For instance, 
if the enthymeme is that one should make allowance 
for those who are drunk, for their offence is the 
result of ignorance, it may be objected that Pittacus 
then is unworthy of commendation, otherwise he 
would not have laid down severer punishment for a 
man who commits an offence when drunk. 

Now the material of enthymemes is derived from 
four sources—probabilities, examples, necessary signs, 
and signs. Conclusions are drawn from probabilities, 
when based upon things which most commonly occur 


always true. Jebb gives the objection as: “No, the bad 
man does not do evil to all his enemies.” 
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* Translating dei inserted by Vahlen before dvros. 

> That is, if the argument is shown to be not “necessary.” 

¢ The important point in the conclusion drawn is that the 
judge thinks it is not his business to decide, because the 
argument is not necessary, whereas his duty is to decide, not 
about things that are necessary but about things that are 
probable. 
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or seem to occur; from examples, when they are 
the result of induction from one or more similar cases, 
and when one assumes the general and then con- 
cludes the particular by an example ; from necessary 
signs, when based. upon that which is necessary and 
ever ¢ exists ; from signs, when their material is the 
general or the particular, whether true or not. Now, 
the probable being not what occurs invariably but 
only for the most part, it is evident that enthymemes 
of this character can always be refuted by bringing 
an objection. But the objection is often only 
apparent, not real; for he who brings the objection 
endeavours to show, not that the argument is not 
probable, but that it is not necessary. Wherefore, 
by the employment of this fallacy, the defendant 
always has an advantage over the aceuser. For 
since the latter always bases his proof upon prob- 
abilities, and it is not the same thing to show that 
an argument is not probable as to show that it 
is not necessary, and that which is only true for the 
most part is always liable to objection (otherwise it 
would not be probable, but constant and necessary),— 
then the judge thinks, if the refutation is made in 
this manner,® either that the argument is not prob- 
able, or that it is not for him to decide,° being deceived 
by the fallacy, as we have just indicated. For his 
judgement must not rest upon necessary arguments 
alone, but also upon probabilities; for this is what 
is meant by deciding according to the best of one’s 
judgement. It is therefore not enough to refute an 
argument by showing that it is not necessary ; it 
must also be shown that it is not probable. This 
will be attained if the objection itself is specially 
based upon what happens generally. This may take 
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72 xpovm 7 toils mpdypaciw, Kupiorata Sé, el 
14038 Gudoty’ et yap Ta mmAcovaKis ovTw, Tobr’ éoTiv 
elkos paAdov. 

12 Avera dé Kal 7a onpeta Kab 70, did onpetov 
evOupjuara elpnpeva, Kay ¥) OmdpYovTa, wa7rep 
ede xn €v Tos mpwrous: OTe yap dovArsyiorév 
éort mév onetov, dijAov juty &k Tey dvohuricdy. 

13 mpos dé Ta TapaderyLaT won 7 airy Adors Kal Ta 
<ixora: ea TE yap EXOPEV TU oby ovre, AédAura, 
6Tt OK avaykatov, el Kal TA mete y) mrheovdiets 
dMus- eav Te Kaul Ta aheiw Kal Ta. mAcovaKes 
ouTW, paxeréov, OTL TO To,pov OUx G{L0Lov 7 ovx 

14 opotws 7 Siapopay yé Twa EXEL. Ta dé TEK[N PLO, 
Kal TeKpmpLe n evOuujimara Kara, pev TO davhho- 
yeorov ovK €orar Acar (SAAov Sé Kat Toot” jp 
ex T&Y dvaduTiKdy), A€ei@eTat 8° ws oby brdpyet 
TO Aeyomevov Seuxvivar. ef 5€ davepov Kat OTL 
Umapxet Kab Ore texuypiov, dAvrov Won ylyverat 
Totro’ mdvTa yap ylyverar amodeife. On pavepa. 

26. To 8 av€ew Kal peerodv obK eorw evv- 
penaros orouxelov~ TO yap atvro Aéyw orowxetov 
Kal TOTov: €oTe ‘yap aTovyetov Kat TdTos, «eis 6 


@ xpivm ... todyuaow. If ypdvm be taken to mean the 
date, there are the following alternatives. The date may be 
questioned, the facts admitted ; both date and facts may be 
questioned ; both date and facts may be admitted, but 
circumstances may have altered (a pound was worth twenty 
shillings in 1914, not in 1924). Others take xpévw to mean 
the greater number of times the same fact has occurred, 
mpayuac. the more numerous facts that increase probability. 
But xpbvg can hardly bear this meaning (see Jebb’s note). 

> 1.2. 183 or, “at the beginning,” 7.e. of this book. 

¢ Anal. priora, ii. 27. 

4 On the other side, in the opponent’s favour. 
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place in two ways, from consideration either of the 
time or of the facts. The strongest objections are 
those in which both are combined; for a thing is 
more probable, the greater the number of similar 
cases. 

Signs and enthymemes based upon signs, even if 
true, may be refuted in the manner previously 
stated ®; for it is clear from the Analytics © that no 
sign can furnish a logical conclusion. As for enthy- 
memes derived from examples, they may be refuted 
in the same manner as probabilities. For if we have 
a single fact that contradicts the opponent’s example, 
the argument is refuted as not being necessary, even 
though examples, more in number and of more 
common occurrence, are otherwise?; but if the 
majority and greater frequency of examples is on 
the side of the opponent, we must contend either 
that the present example is not similar to those cited 
by him, or that the thing did not take place in 
the same way, or that there is some difference. 
But necessary signs and the enthymemes derived 
from them cannot be refuted on the ground of not 
furnishing a logical conclusion, as is clear from the 
Analytics ©; the only thing that remains is to prove 
that the thing alleged is non-existent. But if it is 
evident that it is true and that it is a necessary sign, 
the argument at once becomes irrefutable; for, 
by means of demonstration, everything at once 
becomes clear.® 

26. Amplification and depreciation are not ele- 
ments of enthymeme (for I regard element and topic 
as identical), since element (or topic) is a head under 


é That is, ““when the tekmérion is converted into a syl]- 
logism.” For tekmérion see i. 2. 16. 
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' > 4 3 f 4 3 Bd 4 
mora, evbuphyara éurinre. TO 8 avEew Kal 
~ 4 ~ 
pecoty é€oriv evOuyyuara mpos TO SetEat ote péya 
f 
Y pLKpov, Womrep Kal OTe ayabdoy 7 KaKov 7% SiKaLov 
“ “ o~ > x 
27 ddiKov Kat T&v dAkwy sriody. tatra 8° éori 
a 
mavrTa wept & of avAAoyiopol Kat Ta evOvpjpara* 
ld 
wor ef unde tovTwy Exacrov evOvuuruaros Toros, 
394 \ of A ~ Ok A 1 3 / 
3 ovdE TO ave Kal wetoty. oddé Ta AvTiKA evbuLy,- 
para eldds te éotiy aAAo THY KaTracKevacTiKOV: 
“~ A 4 o 4 “ f NF ? / 
dHrov yap ore Ader pev 7 SeiEas 7) GoTacW eveyKay, 
x ’ 
dvramoderxvuovet S€ TO avrTiKeijwevov, oloy et 
e > ? 
edeiev Stu yéyovev, obTos STi ov yéyovev, et 8 
i ¢ t/ 
6Tt ov yéyovev, otros Gre yéyovev. wore aUTy 
m~ ~ \ ~ 
bev odk av ein 7 Siadopa: Tois atbrots yap xyp@vrat 
dpporepot 6Tt yap ovK EoTw 7} éoTw, evOuputara 
> \ 
4 hépovow: 4 8 &voraois otk Eorw evOvpunua, adda 
a“ a “ ‘ > 
Kabdmep év Trois tomtKois ro eimely S6fav Twa €& 
- ww ~ oe > ? na oD? 
hs ovat OfAov drt od} ovddcAdyrorat H OTL Yeddds 
wv 3 A \ ‘ f > \ <\ “ 
57t ender. eet 5€ 57 Tpia éoriv & Set mpay- 
parevOjvat amept tov Adyov, virep prev Trapadery- 
o \ “ 
paTwY Kal yrwparv Kal évOuunuatrwv Kat dAws rev 
mept thy Siavoiav, dbev re edaropyoomev Kal ws 
1408b atdra Avooper, cipHoOw Huivy tooatra, Aourov bé 
SueAGety wept AdEews Kal rdfews. 


@ «Intellectual capacity, as evinced in language (or 
actions), and seen when the actors argue or make an appeal 
to the feelings of others, in other words, when they reason or 
plead with one of the other dramatis personae in the same 
sort of way as a rhetor might do” (Bywater on the Poeties, 
2, 1450 a 6, where the text is speaking of the didvaa of the 
actors in a play). 
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which several enthymemes are included, but they 
are enthymemes which serve to show that a thing 
is great or small, just as others serve to show that 
it is good or bad, just or unjust, or anything else. 
All these are the materials of syllogisms and enthy- 
memes; so that if none of these is a topic of 
enthymeme, neither is amplification or depreciation. 
Nor are enthymemes by which arguments are refuted 
of a different kind from those by which they are 
established ; for it is clear that demonstration or 
bringing an objection is the means of refutation. 
By the ‘first the contrary of the adversary’s con- 
clusion is demonstrated; for instance, if he has 
shown that a thing has happened, his opponent 
shows that it has not; if he has shown that a thing 
has not happened, he shows that it has. This, there- 
fore, will not be the difference between them; for 
both employ the same arguments; they bring for- 
ward enthymemes to show that the thing is or that 
it is not. And the objection is not an enthymeme, 
but, as I said in the Topics, it is stating an opinion 
which is intended to make it clear that the adversary’s 
syllogism is not logical, or that he has assumed some 
false premise. Now, since there are three things in 
regard to speech, to which special attention should 
be devoted, let what has been said suffice for ex- 
amples, maxims, enthymemes, and what concerns 
the intelligence * generally ; for the sources of a 
supply of arguments and the means of refuting 
them. It only remains to speak of style and arrange- 
ment. 
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> \ f “A 
1, “Ezetd7) tpia eorw a Sel mpayparevffvar 
ba 
mept Tov Adyov, Ev ev ex Tivwv at mloTEIs EGoVTAL, 
-, 4 7 \ / ‘4 x ~ 4 
devrepov de wept thy AdEw, tpitov Sé mas xp) 
Tdfar Ta pLépn Tod Adyov, mepl prev TAY TioTEwV 
% / ~ f 4 ~ 
ElpnTal, Kal eK mocwY, OTL ex TpLdv elol, Kal TAtTA 
val \ “~ ~ 
mota, Kat dia Tt TooadTa povas } yap TH adrot Tt 
~ 4 
meTrovlevas ot KpivovTes, ) TH mrovovs Twas dTrodap- 
f % f wv “~ bl “A f 
Bavew rods A€yovtas, 7 TH arrobedetyOat aetPovrat 
fa 
mavres. elpnta 5é€ Kai ta evOvupipara, modev 
“ / ~ Pd) 
det mopileacbat: €or. yap Ta pev <idy Tov evOvpn- 
parwv, Ta O€ Té70L. 
2 Ilept dé rs AdEews eydpuevov éorw eizety: od 
N > / 4 a “A 5 ~ Xr i TAA” 2 f 
yap amdxypn To exyew & Set A€yew, GAN’ avayrn 
~ “A 3 “~ 
Kal Tatra ws Set eimetv, Kal cupBddAderas mroAAd 
3 7po0s TO pavivat mouv twa tov Adyov. TO pev 
> o > a A f v 4 
otvy mp@rov elntnby Kara gdvow, dep wéduxe 
~ \ XV , 
mparov, atta Ta mpdypara é€x Tivwy éyet TO 
{ ~ ~ 
miBavev: Sevrepov b€ TO TabTa TH AcEa Siab€obar- 
? , 
tpirov d€ tovTwv, Oo dvvamw pev Eyes meyioTny. 
I > f 4 
otmw & emiKexeipyTal, Ta epi THY dardKptow, 
x ‘ > A 4 X J a > \ 
Kal yap «is THY TpayiKny Kat paywoiav dye 
~ f 4 \ 
mapyAvev- daexpivovro yap avrol rds Tpaymodlas 
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1. There are three things which require special 
attention in regard to speech: first, the sources of 
proofs ; -secondly, style; and thirdly, the arrange- 
ment of the parts of the speech. We have already 
spoken of proofs and stated that they are three in 
number, what is their nature, and why there are 
only three ; for in all cases persuasion is the result 
either of the judges themselves being affected in a 
certain manner, or because they consider the speakers 
to be of a certain character, or because something 
has been demonstrated. We have also stated the 
sources from which enthymemes should be derived 
—some of them being special, the others general 
commonplaces. 

We have therefore next to speak of style; for it 
is not sufficient to know what one ought to say, but 
one must also know how to say it, and this largely 
contributes to making the speech appear of a certain 
character. In the first place, following the natural 
order, we investigated that which first presented 
itself—what gives things themselves their persuasive- 
ness; in the second place, their arrangement by 
style; and in the third place, delivery, which is of 
the greatest importance, but has not yet been treated 
of by any one. In fact, it only made its appearance 
late in tragedy and rhapsody, for at first the poets 
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ot mounrat 70 mp@Tov. SijAov oby Ort Kab Trept 
THY pyTopucty €ort 70 ToLwodTov woTEp Kal qWept 
TH TOLNTUKTY" darep erepot TWES expaypwaredOnoay 
4xat Dratcwr 6 Trios. gore be avry pe ev TH 
Povh}, mas aurhH def xpjovas mpos EKaOTOV mabos, 
oloy TOTE peyddy Kal wore BiKpG Kal wore péon, 
Kal TOS Tots TovoIs, otov ofeig Kal Papeia raul 
péon, Kat puluots Tot T™pos_ eKaOTOV. Tpia yap 
ear mrept av oxomotow: Tatra S” éort péyeDos 
dpjiovia polucs. Ta pLev ovv afAa ayedov ex Tay 
aywvey ovrot Aap Bdvovew, Kab Kabdatep éxel 
peilov Svvavra viv ty mounrdy of drroxpirat, 
Kal KaTa TOUS moAuruKovs ayavas ud THY Hox 
5 Onptav tov mrohureciv ore be OVYKELTAL TEXVY 
TeEpt avrav, emel KAL TO rept tiv rA€Ew dike mpo- 
AAGev- kai Soret popTuKoy eivar, Karas droAap- 
1404 a Bavdpevov. GAN’ dAns ovons mpos Sofav Tihs 
mpayporelas Tis Tepe THY pHTopiKyV, odK OpOas 
ExovTos, a " ws dvayKaiou Thy émiéAccay moun 
Téov, érrel 70 ye Sixarov pendev metas tnrety rept 
TOV Adyov 7 as pre Aviety pare evppaiven 
dikatoy yap adtrois aywvilecOat Tots mpdypacww, 
wore TaAAa €&w ToS dodetEa qwepiepya éoriv: 
aAN Opens peya dvvarar, Kaldmep clpnrar, dia 
6TH TOU _ akpoarod poxOnpiay. TO pev oby Tijs 
éEews Gums Eyer Te piKpov avayKatov ev 7a0on 
didacKadia Staddpe. yap re mpos To SnABoae 
« Since the authors of tragedies acted their own plays, 
there was no need for professional actors, nor for instruction 
in the art of delivery oracting. This explains why no attempt 
had been made to deal with the question. Similarly, the 


rhapsodists (reciters of epic poems) were at first as a rule the 
composers of the poems themselves. 
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themselves acted their tragedies.* It is clear, there- 
fore, that there is something of the sort in rhetoric 
as well as in poetry, and it has been dealt with by 
Glaucon of Teos among others. Now delivery is a 
matter of voice, as to the mode in which it should 
be used for each particular emotion ; when it should 
be loud, when low, when intermediate ; and how the 
tones, that is, shrill, deep, and intermediate, should 
be used; and what rhythms are adapted to each 
subject. For there are three qualities that are con- 
sidered,—-volume, harmony,rhythm. Those who use 
these properly nearly always carry off the prizes in 
dramatic contests, and as at the present day actors 
have greater influence on the stage than the poets, 
it is the same in political® contests, owing to the 
corruptness of our forms of government. But no 
treatise has yet been composed on delivery, since 
the matter of style itself only lately came into 
notice ; and rightly considered it is thought vulgar 
But since the whole business of Rhetoric is to in- 
fluence opinion,¢ we must pay attention to it, 
not as being right, but necessary ; for, as a matter 
of right, one should aim at nothing more in a speech 
than how to avoid exciting pain or pleasure. For 
justice should consist in fighting the case with the 
facts alone, so that everything else that is beside 
demonstration is superfluous; nevertheless, as we 
have just said, it is of great importance owing to the 
corruption of the hearer. However, in every system 
of instruction there is some slight necessity to pay 
attention to style; for it does make a difference, for 
> In the law courts and public assembly. 


° Cope prefers: “is thought vulgar, and rightly so 
considered.” 


¢ Or, “is concerned with appearance.” 
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“ ~ > ¢ 
WoL H wot eimely: od wévrot Tooobrov, aX’ dravra 
~ \ 
gavracia Tair €oTi Kal mpos Tov aKpoaTyy: d1d 
‘ “a 
ovdels ovTW yewpmerpely SiddoKer. 
> F ‘ a ¢ > 4 / on 
ts Exeivn ev obv Sray EAD tabro mojo: TH 
UTOKpPLTtKH, eyKexeupyKact Sé ew dAtyov eEpl 
“ A Ps ~ ay f 
adbris eimety twés, olov Opactpayos ev tots éd€ois* 
7 > ? / 
Kal €or. d¥cews TO UroKpiTiKoV elvaL, KAL ATEXVO~ 
\ ~ 
Tepov, wept dé THY AdEw evrexvov. 810 Kal Tots 
“~ ? / / — A / 
Tovro Sduvapévois yiverat wadw abAa, Kxabdzep 
~ ri e 4 
Kat Tols Kara THY dmdKpLoW phropow*’ ot yap 
, A ? ~ > , } ‘ \ Xr , 
yvpaddpevoe Adyou peilov icyvovor Sia rHv AcEw 
ba / 
7 Sta THY Sidvovav. 
x o~ ~ Y 
8 “HpEavro pev otv Kwifcat TO mp@rov, worep 
f 4 / 
TePuKEV, OL TOLNTAL’ TA yap GVdpaTa pPUyLnLaTa 
~ / / 
éoriv, tmnp&e dé cal 4 dav) mavTwmv pyynTiKa- 
~~ / n \ ¢ ‘4 
TaTov TOY popiwy Hutv: 610 Kal at Téyvat ovr- 
? Ld e f 4 ¢€ ¢ \ \ » 
éornoay, 7 Te payswdia Kat 4 dmoKpiTiKH Kat GAAaL 
A 
Qye. eet 5 of wountat A€yovTes edly Sia THY 
? 3 7 f | / \ ~ 
héEw eddKovv mopicacba. tiv dd€av, dia rodro 
TounTiKn morn eyévero AcEis, otov 4 Lopyiov. 
Kal vov ért ot moAAot Tay araidetTwy Ttovs ToLOU- 
bg 4 / ~ > b] 
tous olovrat dtardyeoGas KadAAwora. totro 3° otK 
wv > > ¢ - f \ / f bd / 
got, add’ érépa Adyou Kat mowjcews AdEts éoriv. 
“ 4 \ na 29. ‘ ¢ ‘ f 
dnAot Sé TO GupPatvoyv: odde yap ot Tas Tpaywdias 
“~ ~ \ 
qowotvrTes ETL yxp@vrat Tov atrov tpdmov, GAN 
woTep Kal €k TOY TeTpayerpwv eis TO iapPelov 
petéByoay dia TO TH Ady@ TobTO TOY péTpwv 





@ j.¢. style, delivery, and acting, which are of no use to 
serious students. 
> A treatise on Pathos. 
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the purpose of making a thing clear, to speak in 
this or that manner; still, the difference is not so 
very great, but all these things ¢ are mere outward 
show for pleasing the hearer; wherefore no one 
teaches geometry in this way. 

Now, when delivery comes into fashion, it will have 
the same effect as acting. Some writers have 
attempted to say a few words about it, as Thrasy- 
machus, in his Hleot®; and in fact, a gift for acting 
is a natural talent and depends less upon art, but in 
regard to style it is artificial, Wherefore people 
who excel in this in their turn obtain prizes, just as 
orators who excel in delivery ; for written speeches 
owe their effect not so much to the sense as to the 
style. 

The poets, as was natural, were the first to give 
an impulse to style; for words are imitations, and 
the voice also, which of all our parts is best adapted 
for imitation, was ready to hand; thus the arts of 
the rhapsodists, actors, and others, were fashioned. 
And as the poets, although their utterances were 
devoid of sense. appeared to have gained their reputa- 
tion through their style, it was a poetical style that 
first came into being, as that of Gorgias.° Even 
now the majority of the uneducated think that such 
persons express themselves most beautifully, whereas 
this is not the case, for the style of prose is not the 
same as that of poetry. And the result proves it ; 
for even the writers of tragedies do not employ it 
in the same manner, but as they have changed from 
the tetrametric to the iambic metre, because the 
latter, of all other metres, most nearly resembles 


¢ Of Leontini in Sicily, Greek sophist and rhetorician 
(see Introduction). 
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€ , % ~ ¥ ¢ ‘ ~ > 
opmotorarov eivas TOV dAdAwy, otrw Kat Tay dvo- 
, , 
paTwv adeikacw doa Tapa Try Siddekrov éotw, 
e ¢ ~ ~ 
ois ot mp@tov éexdapovuv, Kal ert viv of Ta E€dpeTpa 
mouobyres” 510 yeAotov pypetaban TOUTOUS of avrot 
10 obKert XpGvrar éxeivy TO Tpom@. aore davepov 
OTL ODY aTravTa Goa Tmept t Adgews é eoTw elrety, axptBo- 
Aoynréov 7 jpiy, GAN’ doa rept ToLavrns olas héyopier. 
qept O° exelvns eipy rat év Tots qept TOUNTLKTAS. 
1404b  Q. “Eorw obv exeiva TePewpnyueva, Kat cpiobu 
Acfews 4 GpEeTy) oapy elvae: onpetov yap ort 6 Adyos, 
edy itey dnAoi, ob TOLHOEL TO éavTod épyov: Kat 
pyre TomEWTy pone birép 70 akiopia, GAG mpé- 
/ > > 
movoay" 4 yap TOLNTLET) lows ob TamTEewy, aM 
2 ob Tpemovea Ady. Tey oe ovopwaray Kat pypdroy 
cag pev mot Ta Kupua, pay TAME b€ GANG, 
? 
KEKOOHN LEVY TaAha ovdwara 6oa, etpyrat év Tots 
qept mounTLrchs TO yap efadddgar rove’ paiveotar 
CELVoTepav’ womreEp yap qpos TOUS: févous ol 
avOpwrrot ral ampos Tous wodtras, TO atTo ma- 
3 cyovot Kal mpds THY A€Ew. 510 Set Toteity E€yyv 
Thy didAexTov: Gavuacral yap T&Yv amdvTwyr ecioiv, 
700 5€ TO Davpacrdév. emi pev ody TOY peéTpwvr 
moA\Ad Te moet TobTO, Kal apporre: éxet- mAdéov 
\ 2? , oa A \ « € r f ? & \ 
yap e€€ornke wept & Kat mept ots 6 Adyos: ev Sé 
@ j.e. the poetic style. See Poetics, 22, where the choice 
of words and the extent to which out-of-the-way words and 
phrases may be used in poetry is discussed. 
> «* Nouns and verbs” is a conventional expression for all 
the parts of speech. Cp. Horace, Ars Poetica, 240, ‘non ego 
inornata et dominantia nomina solum | verbaque,’ ”” where 


dominantia is a literal adaptation of xvpia (see Glossary), the 


ee equivalent for which is propria. 
91. 


4 Tt is impossible to find a satisfactory English equivalent 
QRN 
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prose, they have in like manner discarded all such 
words as differ from those of ordinary conversation, 
with which the early poets used to adorn their 
writings, and which even now are employed by the 
writers of hexameters. It is therefore ridiculous to 
imitate those who no longer employ that manner of 
writing. Consequently, it is evident that we need 
not enter too precisely into all questions of style, but 
only these which concern such a style as we are 
discussing. As for the other kind of style,* it has 
already been treated in the Poetzcs. 

2. Let this suffice for the consideration of these 
points. In regard to style, one of its chief merits 
may be defined as perspicuity. This is shown by 
the fact that the speech, if it does not make the 
meaning clear, will not perform its proper function ; 
neither must it be mean, nor above the dignity of 
the subject, but appropriate to it; for the poetic 
style may be is not mean, but it is not appropriate 
to prose. Of nouns and verbs it is the proper ones 
that make style perspicuous ®; all the others which 
have been spoken of in the Poetics* elevate and 
make it ornate; for departure from the ordinary 
makes it appear more dignified. In this respect 
men. feel the same in regard to style as in regard to 
foreigners and fellow-citizens. Wherefore we should 
give our language a “ foreign? air’; for men admire 
what is remote, and that which excites admiration 
is pleasant. In poetry many things conduce to this 
and there it is appropriate; for the subjects and 
persons spoken of are more out of the common. But 


for the terms é&évos, fevixés, 7d Eevifov, as applied to style. 
“Foreign ’’ does not really convey the idea, which is rather 
that of something opposed to “‘home-like,”’—out-of-the way, 
as if from “abroad.” Jebb suggests “ distinctive.”” 
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Tots pidois Adyors : TONG eAdrroow: 7 H yap d7dlects 
eddrrew, mel Kal evraiba, et dobAos KAAALETTOLTO 
n Atay veos, dmpem€orepor, H Tept Aiav puxpay: 
GAN” gore Kab ev Tovrots emiavoTeAAdmeVvoy Kat 

4 avg avd pevov TO ampetrov. 810 det AavOdvew Trovwoty- 
Tas, Kal pn Soxeiy Adyew memAacpévws adda 
mepuKdros TobTo yep aavov, éxeivo 5€ Totvay- 
Tiov’ ws yap mpos émiBovhevovra SuaBadovrau, 
Kabdarep mpos Tovds olvous TOUS HepLypevous, Kat 
olov 7 Weodapov dav mémovle mpdos tHY TOv 
GAAwy troxpita@v- y pev yap tod Adyovros €ouKev 

Selva, at 8 aAAdrpias. KAerrera 8 «bd, eay Tis 
ék THS etwOvias Svahexrou exdeyuv ouvTOA* O7ep 
Edpuridns Trovel Kal bnédetke mp@ros. 

Ovreoy 5 ovopdresy Kab pnudrov ef @ av 6 Aoyos 
OWESTIKED, Tav dé Gvopar ey rocatr’ eXovTaw 
<ton 60a Teledpnrar & Tots Tepe TOLATEWS, 
TOUTWY yAwrrass yey Kat Surdots dvdpace Kat 
TETOUN[LEVOLS Ohuyaxis Kab dAvyayod xpnoréov 
(67rov d€, vorepov epotuev, TO Te Sid Ti elpyTau: 

6 emt TO wetlov yap e€adAdrre: tot mpémovros.) To 
de optov Kat TO olketov Kal peradopa pdvas 
XenoYLoL ™pos THY TOV pudcv oyu heEw. onpetov 
6€, OTL TOUTOLS [OvoLS mavTes xp@vra TaYTES yap 
petapopais dtaAéyovrat Kal Tots olKElols Kal TOTS 
Kuptots’ ware OAAov ws av €d ToL Tis, EoTaL TE 
£evixov kat Aavidvew évddyerar Kal ocadnyeet. 


@ Cp. Horace, Ars Poetica, 46, where it is said that the 
choice and use of words requires subtlety and care, skill in 
making an old word new by clever combination (callida 
iunctura) being especially praised. > Chs. 3 and 7. 
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in prose such methods are appropriate in much fewer 
instances, for the subject is less elevated ; and even 
in poetry, if fine language were used by a slave or 
a very young man, or about quite unimportant 
matters, it would be hardly becoming ; for even here 
due proportion consists in contraction and amplifica- 
tion as the subject requires. Wherefore those who 
practise this artifice must conceal it and avoid the 
appearance of speaking artificially instead of natu- 
rally; for that which is natural persuades, but the 
artificial-does not. For men become suspicious of 
one whom they think to be laying a trap for them, as 
they are of mixed wines. Such was the case with 
the voice of Theodorus as contrasted with that of 
the rest of the actors; for his seemed to be the 
voice of the speaker, that of the others the voice of 
some one else. Art is cleverly concealed when the 
speaker chooses his words from ordinary language 
and puts them together like Euripides, who was the 
first to show the way. 

Nouns and verbs being the components of speech, 
and nouns being of the different kinds which have 
been considered in the Poetics, of these we should 
use strange, compound, or coined words only rarely 
and in few places. We will state later ® in what places 
they should be used ; the reason for this has already 
been mentioned, namely, that it involves too great 
a departure from suitable language. Proper and 
appropriate words and metaphors are alone to be 
employed in the style of prose; this is shown by 
the fact that no one employs anything but these. 
For all use metaphors in conversation, as well as 
proper and appropriate words ; wherefore it is clear 
that, if a speaker manages well, there will be some- 
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7 avrn & Hv 2 TOU | PatopiKod Adyou c:pery. Tay 8° 
GvOmaTOV Te pe copiorh OpeovupLiar XenoUzor 
(7rapa Trabras yap KaKoupyel) , TG Trounrh d€ 

1405 2 ouvenvypias. Aéyw dé Kupia Té Kal OUvOVULA., 
olov TO mropeveobar Kat TO Bodice’ TabTa yap 
duporepa Kab KUpoa Kal oUvavupa aAn hots. 

Te pev ov TOUT CY Exaoroy €oTt, Kal 7éoa <t8n 
erapopas, Kat ore TOUTO melorov dvvaTar Kab 
év Toujoer Kat €V Adyous, clpyTat, Kaddamep €éAé- 

8 yowev, ev Tots mept tounTiKTS: TogoUre 5S ev 
Ady Set paddov prorovetata qept abrav, 6ow 
ef éAarrovey BonOnudrev 6 Adyos earl TOV 
peTpev. Kal 70 cadhes Kal TO 450 Kal TO fevucov 
Exel peadora 7 weTapopa. Kal AaBetv OvUK cor 

9adrHy wap” éMov. bet dé Kal Ta érrifera Kal Tas 
peragopas dpporroveas Acyew. TobTo &° €orat 
ex Tod avadoyor et be ps ampetés havetrar dia 

TO trapadAnda Ta evavrta padvora | paiveodas. 
aAAa det oKomety, as vEw dowikis, ovTw yépovrt 

107i: o} yap 7 arn mperret eabys. Kal €dv TE 

Koopely BovAn, amo Tay Bedrvovev TOV eV, TAVTD 
yevet pepew THY perapopay, édv TE héyew, dad 
TOV Xetpoveny. Aéyw 8 otov, emrel TO. evavTio. ev 
7 atT@ yéver, TO ddvac Tov pev TTWYEVOVTA 
evycobar, Tov dé etydpuevoy mrwyevew, dTt audw 
airnioes, TO etpnuéevov eat Trovetv: ws Kal Idixparns 





* This is a parenthetical note. ® Chs. 21, 22. 
¢ The different kinds of words. 
@ Poetics, 22. 9: ‘for this alone cannot be borrowed 


from another.” 

¢ Begging (as a beggar does) and praying (as a priest 
might) are both forms of asking, and by substituting one 
for the other, you can amplify or depreciate. 
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thing “ foreign ” about his speech, while possibly the 
art may not be detected. and his meaning will be 
clear. And this, as we have said, is the chief merit of 
rhetoricallanguage. (In regard to nouns, homonyms 
are most useful to the sophist, for it is by their aid 
that he employs captious arguments, and synonyms 
to the poet. Instances of words that are both 
proper and synonymous are “ going” and “ walk- 
ing”: for these two words are proper and have the 
same meaning.) @ 

It has already been stated, as we have said, in 
the Poetics, what each of these things *¢ is, how many 
kinds of metaphor there are, and that it is most 
important both in poetry and in prose. But the 
orator must devote the greater attention to them in 
prose, since the latter has fewer resources than 
verse. It is metaphor above all that gives per- 
spicuity, pleasure, and a foreign air, and it cannot 
be learnt from anyone else ;* but we must make 
use of metaphors and epithets that are appropriate. 
This will be secured by observing due proportion ; 
otherwise there will be a lack of propriety, because 
it is when placed in juxtaposition that contraries are 
most evident. We must consider, as a red cloak 
suits a young man, what suits an old one; for the 
same garment is not suitable for both. And if we 
wish to ornament our subject, we must derive our 
metaphor from the better species under the same 
genus ; if to depreciate it, from the worse. Thus, to 
say (for you have two opposites belonging to the 
same genus) that the man who begs prays, or that 
the man who prays begs (for both are forms of 
asking)® is an instance of doing this; as, when 
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Kadiar paTpaydprny GAN’ ov Sqdobyov. 6 S° 
eon Gyutnrov atrov eivat: od yap a jena TpayvpTnv 
avrov xaheiy, ard dgdobxov" CUPw yap epi 
Gedy, aAAd 76 ev TyLLoY 70 be a dry.ov. Kal O pev 
Siovucoxddaxas, avrot & abrovs rexviras cahotow: 
ratra 8 dude peTapopd, 1) peev pumrawovrey yi 
6€ TOUVaYTiOV. KaL Ob Lev Aporal aitods Topioras 
Kahodar vov- Oud efeort Aéyew TOV aducyoavTa, poev 
dpapravew, TOV 5° apaprdavovra aducfoae, Kal Tov 
KrAébavTra Kal AaBely Kal mopOfoat. To dé ws o 


TrAedpos Edpuridov droit, 
Komns avaccew, KamoBas eis Muciay 


darpemés, OTt _ petlov TO dvdooew h Kar a€iav: ob 
KékAemrat obv. €or dé Kal ev rais ovMaBais 
daptia, €av py 7delas A onyeta, pais, otov 
Avovtowos mpoowyopeter 6 yadkois év Tots éAeyeious 


Kpavyny KadAcdmns 


THY moinaw, ore apdw dwvair davAn de 7 pera- 
Popa Tats aoyjpors pwvais. 





ismarandaane 


@ See i. 7. 32. 

> Head of a distinguished Athenian family which held 
the office of torch-bearer at the Eleusinian mysteries. A 
man of notoriously dissipated character, he took some part 
in politics. 

¢ The dadofxos or hereditary torch-bearer ranked next to 
the hierophant or chief priest. In addition to holding the 
torch during the sacrifices, he took part in the recitation of 
the ritual and certain purificatory ceremonies. The 
unrpaybpra: or mendicant priests collected alms on behalf of 
various deities, especially the great Mother Cybele (whence 
their name). They included both men and women of 
profligate character, addicted to every kind of lewdness. 
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Iphicrates @ called Callias > a mendicant priest instead 
of a torch-bearer, Callias replied that Iphicrates him- 
self could not be initiated, otherwise he would not 
have called him mendicant priest but torch-bearer¢ ; 
both titles indeed have to do with a divinity, but the 
one is honourable, the other dishonourable. And 
some call actors flatterers of Dionysus, whereas they 
call themselves “artists.” Both these names are 
metaphors, but the one is a term of abuse, the other 
the contrary. Similarly, pirates now,call themselves 
purveyors? ; and so it is allowable to say that the 
man who has committed a crime has ‘‘made a 
mnistake,”’ that the man who has “‘ made a mistake ”’ 
is “ guilty of crime,” and that one who has com- 
mitted a theft has either “taken” or “ ravaged.” 
The saying in the Telephus of Euripides, 


Ruling over the oar and having landed in Mysia, 


is inappropriate, because the word “ ruling ” exceeds 
the dignity of the subject, and so the artifice can be 
seen. Forms of words also are faulty, if they do not 
express an agreeable sound; for instance, Dionysius 
the Brazen ¢ in his elegiacs speaks of poetry as 


the scream of Calliope ; 


both are sounds, but the metaphor is bad, because 
the sounds have no meaning 


a Cf. **convey’” the wise it call” (Jerry Wives, I. iii.). 
Hither the euphemistic or unfavourable application of the 
term may be adopted. 

¢ According to Athenaeus, xv. p. 669, he was a poet and 
rhetorician who recommended the Athenians to use bronze 
money. 

f ne scream is neither articulate nor agreeable, like the 
sound of poetry, although both are voices or sound, and to 
that extent the metaphor is correct. 
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12 “Ere d€ 0d wéppwhev det, GAN ex Tov cuyyevar 
Kau rev opoerday prerapéepew Ta dvedvupa, avo- 
pacpevws, 6 Aexbev SAAov €oTrw ort ovyyeves, 

1405 b Olov €v 7TH aiviyppare TH eddoxipodvre 


3 
avdp’ eidov mupi yaAKkov én avépe KoAAjoarTa: 


avavupov yao TO mos, eo S dupe mpoateats 
TUS" KoMAqow Tolvuv étare THY THs ciutas TpocBoAjy. 
Kal dhuns ex tav ev Tey wevenv EOTL pueraopas 
AaBety emtetels: peTapopat yap aivitrovTat, WoTeE 
13 dfjAov Ore ed HETEVIVEKTAL. Kat amo Kadav- 
KaAAos be dvoparos TO pev, WaomrEp Aucdpveos 
héyet, &v Tots ogous 7 TD OTLALVOMEVeD, Kal 
alcyos Sé¢ doatrws. ere Sé tplrov, 6 Avec Tov 
GogptoriKov Adyor" od yap as ébn Bptowv ovleva 
aicxporoyeiy, clrep TO avro onpaiver 7d0¢ dri 
Tot Téd¢€ eizeliy: Tobro yap €or pedSos- éort yap 
dMo dMov KUPLOSTEPOV Kal cho venpLevov paMov 
kal olKeorEpoy TQ Trovely TO TpaypLa po ppdrew. 
ert oux Omoiws Exov onpaiver TO0E Kal TOOE, WOTE 
Kal ovrws do dou Kd MAvov Kal aioxiov Deréov: 
Gpdw ev yep TO Kahov Kab TO aioxpov ona 
vovow, aN ody % KaAov fy oby H alox pov" 7 
ratra pév, GAAd wGAdov Kal Hrrov. Tas dé pera- 
popas evted0ey oloréov, dimr0 KaAay 7 TH puri 
TH Ourduet y] TH Sher  GAAn Tw alobnoes. 
Siadeper 5° eimety, ofov Peake Hws paAddov 
*. dowicoddicrlos, n €ri. davddrepov épvlpo- 
Sele. 





@ Athenaeus, p. 452. 
> Rhetorician and sophist of Heraclea in Pontus. 
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Further, metaphors must not be far-fetched, but 
we must give names to things that have none by 
deriving the metaphor from what is akin and of the 
same kind, so that, as soon as it is uttered, it is 
clearly seen to be akin, as in the famous enigma, 


I saw a man who glued bronze with fire upun another. 


There was no name for what took place, but as in 
both cases there is a kind of application, he called 
the application of the cupping-glass “ gluing.” * And, 
generally speaking, clever enigmas furnish good 
metaphors ; for metaphor is a kind of enigma, so that 
it is clear that the transference is clever. Metaphors 
should also be derived from things that are beautiful, 
the beauty of a word consisting, as Licymnius says, 
in its sound or sense, and its ugliness in the same. 
There is a third condition, which refutes the sophist- 
ical argument ; for it is not the case, as Bryson ® said, 
that no one ever uses foul language, if the meaning 
is the same whether this or that word is used; this 
is false ; for one word is more proper than another, 
more of a likeness, and better suited to putting the 
matter before the eyes. Further, this word or that 
does not signify a thing under the same conditions ; 
thus for this reason also it must be admitted that 
one word is fairer or fouler than the other. Both, 
indeed, signify what is fair or foul, but not qua fair 
or foul; or if they do, it is in a greater or less 
degree. Metaphors therefore should be derived from 
what is beautiful either in sound, or in signification, 
or to sight, or to some other sense. For it does 
make a difference, for instance, whether one says 
‘‘ yosy-fingered morn,’’rather than “ purple-fingered,” 
or, what is still worse, “ red-fingered.”’ 
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Kai & Tots emBerous éort pev Tas emBéaes 
movetatat amo pavrov 7 aloypod, olov é peNTpo- 
povrns, € éoTt O amo Tob BeAtiovos, olov 6 maTpos 
apwTwp* Kal 6 Lysavidys, ore pe edidou ptoov 
ohiyov atr® 6 viKhoas Tots opedow, ovK Ochre 
qovety as dvoxepaiveny eis tytdvous movety, érret 
& ixavov edwxev, érroinoe 


yaiper’ aeAomdduv Ovyarpes inmev: 


Kaito. Kal Tov dvwy Ouyatépes Hoav. €rt TO 
adrd troKopilecbar. gor. 8’ 6 dmoKopicpos, Os 
édarrov qolel KaL TO Kav ral TO dyabov, WamrEep 
Kal 6 “Apioropavys oKwnre &v Tots BaBvrwviois, 
ayrTt ev xpuotou xpvorddpiov, avTi &° iwariov 
inaridpwov, avrTt 6é€ Aoidopias AowWopnyartov Kab 
voonpLartoy. evAaBetofa dé Sef Kal maparnpety 
év aot To jer piov. 

3. Ta de puxpa ev Téerrapat ylyveran Kara THY 
Act, € év Te Tots Oumdots dvopacw, otov AvKodppwr 
TOV moAumpoauov odpavov THS peyadoropdpov 
ys Kat GacTnY dé OTEVOTOPOV, KQL ws opylas 
avopale, MTwyYdpLovaos Kdrag, emlopKyjoavras. Kal 
KATEVOPKITAVTAS. kat ws “AAkiddpas “ pévous 
pev TV poxny aAnpovpevny, mupiypwv de rH 
oye yuyvowerny, Kal  Teheogpopov anon rhv 
mpobupiay abr ay yevnoecban, Kat “* reAcapdpov 
Thy mea T&v A6ywv Karéornoev,” Kal “ Kvavd- 


@ Euripides, Orestes, 1588. In the preceding line Mene- 
laus accuses Orestes as a matricide and ready to heap 
murder on murder, to which Orestes replies, you should 
rather call me the avenger of my father Agamemnon, who 
had been murdered by his wife Clytaemnestra, the mother 
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As for epithets, they may be applied from what is 
vile or disgraceful, for instance, “ the matricide,”’ or 
from what is more honourable, for instance, “ the 
avenger of his father.’ When the winner in a mule- 
race offered Simonides a small sum, he refused to 
write an ode, as if he thought it beneath him to 
write on half-asses; but when he gave him a suffi- 
cient amount, he wrote, 


Hail, daughters of storm-footed steeds ! ® 


and yet they were also the daughters of asses. 
Further,.the use of diminutives amounts to the same. 
It is the diminutive which makes the good and the 
bad appear less, as Aristophanes in the Babylonians 
jestingly uses “ goldlet, cloaklet, affrontlet, disease- 
let” instead of “ gold, cloak, affront, disease.” But 
one must be careful to observe the due mean in 
their use as well as in that of epithets. 

3. Frigidity of style arises from four causes : first, 
the use of compound words, as when Lycophron ¢ 
speaks of “ the many-faced sky of the mighty-topped 
earth,” “‘ narrow-passaged shore”; and Gorgias of 
“a begging-poet flatterer,’ “those who commit 
perjury and those who swear right solemnly.? ”’ 
And as Alcidamas says, “ the soul full of anger and 
the face fire-coloured,” “ he thought that their zeal 
would be end-accomplishing,”’ “ he made persuasive 
words end-accomplishing,”’ and “ the azure-coloured 


of Orestes. ‘‘ Matricide’’ and ‘‘avenger of his father” 
show the good and bad sides of the deed of Orestes. 

> Frag. 7 (P.L.G. iii. p. 390). The winner of the mule- 
race was Anaxilaus of Rhegium. 

¢ A sophist, not the poet (author of the obscure Alexander 
or Cassandra), who was later than Aristotle. 

@ Lobeck conjectured «xareriopxicavras, “ who commit 
out-and-out perjury.” 
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Xpav TO THs Doddrrns é5ados’” mdvra yap tabra 
TOLTLKG bua Hy dimAwow paiverat. 

2 Mia pep obv atrn atria, pla dé TO xpHobae 
yAcdirrass, olov Aurogpay BepEqy méAwpov avépa, 
Kal Lktpey ois avip, Kat >AAKidpas abuppa 
Th TOLHoel, Kab THY TAs pucews dracbahiay, Kat 
akpar@ THs Stavotas dpyh TeOnyLevov. 

3 Tpérov oe ev Tots emérous TO 7 poaKpots 7 
dicaipous  TuKvois Xpiobae: év pev yap TOLnoeEl 
TMpemeL yaAa Acvrov cirrelv, év dé Adyep Th [ev 
darpeméorepa., Ta b€, ay a KaTaxoph, eCeheyxet 
Kai roel pavepov 6Tt Troinots éoriv: met det ye 
xpjobar adrots: addres yap TO elwids, Kal 
Eevixiy trove? ray AgEw. Ada Set oroxaleoBar 
Tob petpiov, emel petlov Tovet KaLCOV rob cixh 
Aéyew: 7 pev yap ovk éyer TO eb, 7 S€ TO KOKDS. 
610 Ta “AdKiddparros dy pa paivera’ ov yap 
novopare Xpyrae GAN’ ods edéopare Tots emerots, 
ovTw muKvots Kal petloor Kab emidrAous, otov oby 
iopara aAAd, Tov vypov idpdra, KL ouK ets “lobia 
GAN’ eis THY tay “lobuiwy raviyupw, Kal ouyt vopous 
aMAa ToUs Tov méAcwv Baovheis vopous, Kab ov 
Opopuep adAd Spopata Th Tis wbuyns open, Kat 
obyt povcetov GANG 76 Tis pvoews mapaAa wv 
povceiov, Kat oxvopwrov THY ppovrida THs pvyijs, 
Kal od yapitos aAXAd wavdipou yapeTos Synpscoupyos, 





¢ Sciron and Sinnis were both robbers slain by Theseus, 
but Lycophron turns Sinnis into a yharra, using it adjectiv- 
any destructive’; cf. ctvos, “harm”; civrns = civus. 
’ The meaning of sapadaBsy is quite obscure: various 
renderings are ‘having taken to himself,” ‘‘received,” 
grasped,”’ “inherited. % The word poveeioy, originally a 
beaut of the Muses, came to mean aschool of art or literature. 
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fluor of the sea,” for all these appear poetical because 
they are compound. 

This is one cause of frigidity ; another is the use 
of strange words; as Lycophron calls Xerxes “a 
monster of a man,” Sciron “‘a human scourge *” ; 
and Alcidamas says “ plaything in poetry,” “the 
audaciousness of nature,” “‘whetted with unmiti- 
gated wrath of thought.” 

A third cause is the use of epithets that are either 
long or unseasonable or too crowded ; thus, in poetry 
it is appropriate to speak of white milk, but in prose 
it is less so; and if epithets are employed to excess, 
they reveal the art and make it evident that it is 
poetry. And yet such may be used to a certain 
extent, since it removes the style from the ordinary 
and gives a “foreign” air. But one must aim at the 
mean, for neglect to do so does more harm than 
speaking at random ; for a random style lacks merit, 
but excess is vicious. That is why the style of 
Alcidamas appears frigid; for he uses epithets not 
as a seasoning but as a regular dish, so crowded, so 
long, and so glaring are they. For instance, he does 
not say “ sweat” but “ damp sweat”; not “ to the 
Isthmian games ” but “ to the solemn assembly of 
the Isthmian games’; not “ laws,’ but “ the laws, 
the rulers of states”; not ‘‘ running,” but “ with a 
race-like impulse of the soul”; not “* museum,” but 
“having taken up the museum of nature” ®; and 
“ the scowling anxiety of the soul”; “ creator,” not 

‘of favour,” but “ all-popular favour”; and “ dis- 
The fault appears to consist in the addition of rfjs ¢icews, but 
it is difficult to see why. Cope confesses his inability to 
understand the passage. Jebb translates: “he does not 


say, ‘having taken to himself a school of the Muses,’ but 
‘to Nature’s school of the Muses.’ ”’ . 
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Kat olKovdmos Ths Tay aKovdvTwy HOovas, Kal ov 
KAdBous aAAa ois Ths DAns KAdBous d.mérpuyper, 
al ov TO odpo. Taphpmioxe GANG THY TOD CwpLaToS 
atoyuvyp, Kat dvr ipuypov THY TAS puyiis émePupiay 
(toro 0° dua Kat Surdoby Kal emiferov, WOTE 
Toinua yiverar), Kat ovrws é£edpov THY THs 
pox Onpias drrepBodyv. 510 TOUNTURDS Adyovres 
TH ampemeig TO yedoiov Kai TO wuypov eumroobon, 
Kat TO aoades Sia THY adorecxiay: 6Tav yap 
yeyvackovrt erreuBadrg, diadver TO capes TQ 
emiaxorety ot dvOpurrou rots SumAois XpOvrat, 
OTay avwvupov F Kal 6 Adyos evovvleros, olov TO 
xpovorpiBety- GAN dv 7odd, wavras mounriucdy. 840 
1406 b xXpnomurarn i) Our Ag Ades Tots dibupap:Borrovots * 
odrot yap popadeis at de yAdrrat Tots émomovois” 
cepvov yap Kal atlades 7 n peTapopa, d¢ Tots iap~ 
elous* Tobrous yap viv xpavrae, c@omep elpyrar. 
4 Kat ére réraprov to puypov év rats peradopats 
yiyveTat* €lol yap Kat eradopal ampemets, at pev 
dua TO yeAotov (yp@vrTar yap Kal of Kwpmdorrotot 
peragopats) , at dé dua TO Cepvoy Ayav Kal TpAyLKOV" 
acahets dé, av moppwlev. oiov Topyias “ xAwpa 
Kat dvaiua Ta mpaypwara’’- “ od dé tadra alcypds 
feev E€omreipas, Kax@s dé eOépicas’’ aownTiKds 
\ EA X e€ ? La 4 / 

yap ayav. Kat ws “Adkiddpas tiv diAccodiav 





* On this passage Thompson (Gorgias, p. 179) says: 
“The metaphor of reaping and sowing is a mere common- 
place ... but ‘palhd and bloodless affairs’ is a phrase 
which would need apology even from a modern.’’ On the 
other hand, it is difficult to see what objection there is to 
calling the Odyssey ‘‘a beautiful mirror of human life.” 
Another reading is éaiua, which Cope translates “ events 
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penser of the pleasure of the hearers’; “‘ he hid,” 
not “‘ with branches,” but “‘ with the branches of the 
forest’; “he covered,” not ‘‘ his body,” but “‘ the 
nakedness of his body.” He also calls desire 
* counter-initiative ’’ of the soul”’—an expression 
which is at once compound and an epithet, so that 
it becomes poetry—and “the excess of his depravity 
so beyond all bounds.” Hence those who employ 
poetic language by their lack of taste make the 
style ridiculous and frigid, and such idle chatter pro- 
duces obscurity ; for when words are piled upon one 
who already knows, it destroys perspicuity by a 
cloud of verbiage. People use compound words, 
when a thing has no name and the word is easy to 
combine, as xpovorpiGetr, to pass time; but if the 
practice is abused, the style becomes entirely poetical. 
This is why compound words are especially employed 
by dithyrambic poets, who are full of noise ; strange 
words by epic poets, for they imply dignity and 
self-assertion ; metaphor to writers of iambics, who 
now employ them, as we have stated. 

The fourth cause of frigidity of style is to be found 
in metaphors ; for metaphors also are inappropriate, 
some because they aré ridiculous—for the comic 
poets also employ them—others because they are too 
dignified and somewhat tragic; and if they are far- 
fetched, they are obscure, as when Gorgias says : 
“ Affairs pale and bloodless’’*; “you have sown 
shame and reaped misfortune ”’; for this is too much 
like poetry. And as Alcidamas calls philosophy “a 
fresh with the blood in them.” If the two extracts are taken 
together, it is suggested (apparently by the editor of Cope’s 
notes) that the sense may be: ‘“‘things green and unripe 


(flushed with sap), and this was the crop which you - . .,” 
the adjectives referring to green and unripe stalks of corn. 
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* Or, “a barrier against the laws.” This is the general 
meaning of émireixicua, a border fortress commanding an 
enemy’s country. 

> Compare liad, xxii. 164 évavriov pro New ds. 

¢ Pupil of Isocrates and historical writer. Idrieus was a 


prince of Caria, who had been imprisoned. 
¢ Meaning that there was no difference between Euxenus 
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bulwark of the laws,” * and the Odyssey “ a beautiful 
mirror of human life,” and “introducing no such 
plaything in poetry.” All these expressions fail to 
produce persuasion, for the reasons stated. As for 
what Gorgias said to the swallow which, flying over 
his head, let fall her droppings upon him, it was in 
the best tragic style. He exclaimed, “ Fie, for 
shame, Philomela!’’; for there would have been 
nothing in this act disgraceful for a bird, whereas it 
would have been for a young lady. The reproach 
therefore was appropriate, addressing her as she was, 
not as she is. 

4. The simile also is a metaphor; for there is very 
little difference. When the poet says of Achilles,® 

he rushed on hike a lion, 

it is a simile; if he says, “‘ a lion, he rushed on,” it 
is a metaphor; for because both are courageous, he 
transfers the sense and calls Achilles a lion. The 
simile is also useful in prose, but should be less 
frequently used, for there is something poetical about 
it. Similes must be used like metaphors, which only 
differ in the manner stated. The following are ex- 
amples of similes. Androtion® said of Idrieus that 
he was like curs just unchained ; for as they attack 
and bite, so he when loosed from his bonds was 
dangerous. Again, Theodamas likened Archidamus 
to a Euxenus ignorant of geometry, by proportion ; 4 
for Euxenus “ will be Archidamus acquainted with 
geometry.” Again, Plato in the Republic * compares 


without a knowledge of geometry and Archidamus with a 
knowledge of geometry. The proportion of geometrical 
knowledge will remain the same, so that Archidamus can 
be called an ungeometrical Euxenus, and Euxenus a geo- 
metrical Archidamus (see note * on p. 370 for “by pro- 
portion ’’). ¢ 469 ». 
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* 488 . > 601 B. 
¢ If metrical restrictions have been removed and they are 
read as prose. 
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those who strip the dead to curs, which bite stones, 
but do not touch those who throw them; he also 
says that the people is like a ship’s captain who 
is vigorous, but rather deaf;* that poets’ verses 
resemble those who are in the bloom of youth but 
lack beauty ;® for neither the one after they have 
lost their bloom, nor the others after they have been 
broken up,° appear the same as before. Pericles said 
that the Samians were like children who cry while 
they accept the scraps.4 He also compared the 
Boeotians to holm-oaks ; for just as these are beaten 
down by’ knocking against each other,* so are the 
Boeotians by their civil strife. Demosthenes com- 
pared the people to passengers who are seasick’ 
Democrates said that orators resembled nurses 
who gulp down the morsel and rub the babies’ lips 
with the spittle’ Antisthenes likened the skinny 
Cephisodotus to incense, for he also gives pleasure 
by wasting away. All such expressions may be used 
as similes or metaphors, so that all that are approved 
as metaphors will obviously also serve as similes 
which are metaphors without the details. But in 
all cases the metaphor from proportion should be 
reciprocal and applicable to either of the two things 
of the same genus ; for instance, if the goblet is the 


@ Meaning that they did not appreciate the benefits re- 
Gis ie the Athenians, who conquered the islands 
440 B.c.). 

* Or, “are cut down by axes, the handles of which are 
made of their own wood.” 

f Tt is disputed whether Demosthenes is the orator or the 
Athenian general in the Peloponnesian War. The point of 
the comparison is that in a democracy the general instability 
of political conditions makes the people sick of the existing 
state of things and eager for a change. 

¢ Aristophanes, Knights, 715-718. 
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@ As the shield is to Ares, so is the goblet to Dionysus. 
Proportion is defined (Hihics, v. 3. 8) as ‘“‘an equality of 
ratios, implying four terms at the least,” and the proportional 
metaphor is one in which the second term is to the first as 
the fourth is to the third; for then one can by metaphor 
substitute the fourth for the second, or the second for the 
fourth. Let A be Dionysus, B a goblet, C Ares, D a shield. 
Then by the definition, the goblet is to Dionysus as the shield 
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shield of Dionysus, then the shield may properly be 
called the goblet of Ares.¢ 

5. Such then are the elements of speech. But 
purity, which is the foundation of style, depends 
upon five rules. First, connecting particles should 
be introduced in their natural order, before or after, 
as they require; thus, pév and éyo pér require to 
be followed by S¢ and 6 &. Further, they should 
be made to correspond whilst the hearer still re- 
collects ; they should not be put too far apart, nor 
should a clause be introduced before the necessary 
connexion ®; for this is rarely appropriate. For 
instance, “‘ As for me, I, after he had told me—for 
Cleon came begging and praying—set out, taking 
them withme.” For in this phrase several connecting 
words have been foisted in before the one which is 
to furnish the apodosis ; and if the interval between 
“I” and “set out” is too great, the result is 
obscurity. The first rule therefore is to make a 
proper use of connecting particles; the second, to 
employ special, not generic terms. The third con- 
sists in avoiding ambiguous terms, unless you de- 
liberately intend the opposite, like those who, having 
nothing to say, yet pretend to say something ; such 
people accomplish this by the use of verse, after the 


isto Ares. The metaphor consists in transferring to the goblet 
the name belonging to its analogue the shield. Sometimes 
an addition is made by way of explanation of the word in its 
new sense, and the goblet may be described as the shield of 
Dionysus and the shield as the goblet of Ares. The shield 
and the goblet both come under the same genus, being 
characteristics of a deity, and can therefore be reciprocally 
transferred (Poetics, 21. 4). 

> The apodosis. dodsdévac is used in the sense of intro- 
ducing a clause answering to the rpéracis, and drddocrs for 
this answering clause. 
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“Of Agrigentum (c. 490-430), poet, philosopher, and 
physician. Among other legends connected with him, he is 
said to have thrown himself into the crater of Etna, so that 
by suddenly disappearing he might be thought to be a god. 
His chief work was a poem called Nature, praised by 
Lucretius. The principles of things are the four elements, 
fire, air, water, and earth, which are unalterable and in- 
destructible. Love and hate, alternately prevailing, regulate 
the periods of the formation of the world. The existing 
fragments corroborate Aristotle’s statement. 

® Herodotus, i. 53, 91. Croesus consulted the Delphian 
oracle whether he should attack Cyrus the Persian or not. 
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manner of Empedocles.* For the long circumlocution 
takes in the hearers, who find themselves affected 
like the majority of those who listen to the sooth- 
sayers. For when the latter utter their ambiguities, 
they also assent ; for example, 


Croesus, by crossing the Halys, shall ruin a mighty 
dominion.® 


And as there is less chance of making a mistake 
when speaking generally, diviners express themselves 
in general terms on the question of fact; for, in 
playing odd or even, one is more likely to be right 
if he says “even” or “odd” than if he gives a 
definite number, and similarly one who says “* it will 
be” than if he states “when.” This is why sooth- 
sayers do not further define the exact time. All such 
ambiguities are alike, wherefore they should be 
avoided, except for some such reason. The fourth 
rule consists in keeping the genders distinct—mas- 
culine, feminine, and neuter,? as laid down by Prot- 
agoras; these also must be properly introduced: “She, 
having come ( fem.) and having conversed ( fem.) with 
me, wentaway.” The fifth rule consists in observing 
number, according as many, few, or one are referred 
to: “ They, having come (pl.), began to beat (pl.) me.” 

Generally speaking, that which is written should 
be easy to read or easy to utter, which is the same 
thing. Now, this is not the case when there is a 
number of connecting particles, or when the punctua- 


Encouraged by the ambiguous oracle, he did so, but was 
utterly defeated. 


¢ The deliberate intention to mislead. * 

¢ cxedy, “inanimate things,” the classification probably 
being male, female, and inanimate, not the grammatical one 
of masculine, feminine, and neuter. 
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@ Heraclitus of Ephesus (ce. 535-475). His chief work 
was on Nature. From the harshness of his language and 
the carelessness of his style he was called 6 cxorevés (the 
obscure). According to him, fire was the origin of all 
things; all things become fire, and then fire becomes all 
other things. All things are in a constant state of flux; all 
is the same and yet not the same. Knowledge is founded 
upon sensual perception, but only the gods possess know- 
ledge in perfection. 
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tion is hard, as in the writings of Heraclitus For 
it is hard, since it is uncertain to which word 
another belongs, whether to that which follows or 
that which precedes; for instance, at the beginning 
of his composition he says: ‘‘ Of this reason which 
exists ® always men are ignorant,’ where it is un- 
certain whether “always” should go with “ which 
exists’ or with “ are ignorant.” Further, a solecism 
results from not appropriately connecting or joining 
two words with a word which is equally suitable to 
both. For instance, in speaking of “sound” and 
“colour,” the word “seeing” should not be used, 
for it is not suitable to both, whereas “‘ perceiving ” 
is. It also causes obscurity, if you do not say at the 
outset what you mean, when you intend to insert a 
number of details in the middle; for instance, if 
you say: “I intended after having spoken to him 
thus and thus and in this way to set out” instead 
of “ I intended to set out after having spoken to him,” 
and then this or that happened, in this or that 
manner. 

6. The following rules contribute to loftiness of 
style. Use of the description instead of the name 
of a thing ; for instance, do not say “ circle,” but “ a 
plane figure, all the points of which are equidistant 
from the centre.’”’ But for the purpose of conciseness 
the reverse—use the name instead of the description. 
You should do the same to express anything foul or 
indecent; if the foulness is in the description, use 
the name; if in the name, the description. Use 
metaphors and epithets by way of illustration, taking 
care, however, to avoid what is too poetical. Use 


’ Or, “although this reason exists for ever men are born 
. . . without understanding ” (Welldon). 
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bo 


« Euripides, Iphig. Taur. 727. 

> In Boeotia. The quotation is from the Thebaid of 
Antimachus of Claros (c¢. 450 3.c.). The Alexandrians 
placed him next to Homer among the epic poets. In his 
eulogy of the little hill, he went on to attribute to it all the 
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the plural for the singular, after the manner of the 
poets, who, although there is only one harbour, say 
to Achaean harbours, 
and, 
Here are the many-leaved folds of the iablet.¢ 


You should avoid linking up, but each word should 
have its own article : tis yrvaixds Tis jerepas. But 
for conciseness, the reverse: rijs tjpetéepas yuvatKés. 
Employ a connecting particle or for conciseness omit 
it, but avoid destroying the connexion ; for instance 
“having gone and having conversed with him,” or, 
“having gone, I conversed with him.’ Also the 
practice of Antimachus is useful, that of describing 
a thing by the qualities it does not possess; thus, 
in speaking of the hill Teumessus,? he says, 


There is a little wind-swept hill ; 


for in this way amplification may be carried on ad 
infinitum. This method may be applied to things 
good and bad, in whichever way it may be useful. 
Poets also make use of this in inventing words, as 
a melody ‘ without strings ” or “ without the lyre ” ; 
for they employ epithets from negations, a course 
which is approved in proportional metaphors, as for 
instance, to say that the sound of the trumpet is a 
melody without the lyre. 

7%. Propriety of style will be obtained by the ex- 
pression of emotion and character, and by proportion 
to the subject matter. Style is proportionate to the 
subject matter when neither weighty matters are 
treated offhand, nor trifling matters with dignity, 
and no embellishment is attached to an ordinary 


good qualities it did nué possess, a process which could 
obviously be carried on ad injinitum. 
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fLevov Ackis, eav de doePh Kal aloxpd., bv voxepou- 
VOVTOS Kal edAaBoupevou Kal A€yew, éav .O€ én 
auwerd, AyapLevuns, edy dé éAcewd, TATEVOS, Kal 

4 em Tov aMewy dé duoiws. nipaves be TO mpaypa 
Kat % oixeia AdEus- mapadoyilerar yap v7) pox ws 
dAnBads Adyovros, OTL emt Tois Towovrous otrws 
exovow, aor’ otovrat, el Kat tes obras EXEl, ws 
6 éywr, TC, mpaypora ovrws éyew, Kal ouv- 
opovomralet 6 axotev del TH rrabyriKds Agyovrt, 

5 Kay pnbev Aéyn. 8:6 oA! Kararhirrover rods 
aKpoaras DopuBodyres. 

6 Kat Hic dé attrn 7 éK TOY onpetooy deigis, 
ort axodovbet 7 dpporrouce. EKAOT yevet Kal 
efet. Aéyen be yevos poev Kal? Puciay, otov mats 
H avnp 7 yEepwv, Kal yon 7 av mp kat Adkwv 7 

errards, efeus dé, Kal? ds TOLOS Tis TB Bic 

7 ov yap Kah? Gmacav egw ot Bioe mrowwi TWveEs. ay 
oy Kal Ta ovopara oikeia A€yn TH Let, moujoet 
TO HOos: o} yap ratra ove" woauras dypotkos 
dv Kat memadevpevos <imeev. madcyovor bé Te 
Ol aKpoaTat Kal @ KaTaKdpws yp@vrat ot Aoyo- 
ypadot, ‘tis 5 otk ofdev;”” “‘dravres toacw’’ duo- 


* By some identified with the tragic poet spoken of in the 
Poetics, 2. His manner of expression, due to the wish to 
use fine language, was ridiculous owing to its being out of 
harmony with the subject. Others consider that he was not 
a poet at all but an orator. érva was a title of respect, 
applied to females, whether they were goddesses or ordinary 
women. 
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word; otherwise there is an appearance of comedy, 
as in the poetry of Cleophon,* who used certain 
expressions that reminded one of saying “ madam 
fig.” Style expresses emotion, when a man speaks 
with anger of wanton outrage; with indignation 
and reserve, even in mentioning them, of things foul 
or impious ; with admiration of things praiseworthy ; 
with lowliness of things pitiable; and so in all 
other cases. Appropriate style also makes the fact 
appear credible; for the mind of the hearer is 
imposed upon ® under the impression that the speaker 
is speaking the truth, because, in such circumstances, 
his feelings are the same, so that he thinks (even if 
it is not the case as the speaker puts it) that things 
are as he represents them; and the hearer always 
sympathizes with one who speaks emotionally, 
even though he really says nothing. This is why 
speakers often confound their hearers by mere noise. 

Character also may be expressed by the proof from 
signs, because to each class and habit there is an 
appropriate style. I mean class in reference to age 
—child, man, or old man; to sex—man or woman; 
to country—Lacedaemonian or Thessalian. I call 
habits those moral states which form a man’s char- 
acter in life; for not all habits do this. If then 
anyone uses the language appropriate to each habit, 
he will represent the character ; for the uneducated 
man will not say the same things in the same way as 
the educated. But the hearers also are impressed 
in a certain way by a device employed ad nauseam 
by writers of speeches:¢ ““Who does not know ?” 
“ Everybody knows ”’ ; for the hearer agrees, because 





’ Or, “ draws a wrong conclusion.” 
¢ Alluding to Isocrates. 
g 
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Aoyet yap é GaKovwV aloyuvdpevos, OTwS [LETEXY 
odtrep Kat ot dMor TAYTES. 

8 To oN edKaipers q py edxaipws yphobat Kowvov 

9 arravrwy T@y eld@v éoriv. dicos 5° emt mon 

1408b UarepBorAH +d Fpvrovpevor: det yap abrov abre 
mpoemimArrrew Soret yap adnbés <ivat, eet ob 

10 AavOdver ye 6 Trovel TOV A€yovra.. ert Tois avd- 
Aoyov pen mov pba xXpyoactas: opr yap KAdrrerat 
3 aKpoarns. dey dé olov éav Ta. ovopara oxhnpa 
aE pH Kat TH davy Kat TO mpoowmre | Ka Tots 
dpporrovow: Et dé UE davepov yiverat EKAOTOV 
6 cor. eay dé TO pe To Sé pH, AavOdver moudiy 
To atrté. édv otv Ta padaKka oxhnpa@s Kat 76. 
oxAnpa pahards Aéynras, dmiBavov ylyveras. 

11 Ta be dvouara Ta Sum, Kat Ta emiGera mAciw 
Kal TO geva pdhora CpLLOTTEL Aéyovrt mabnruccds 
ouyyvapn yap opyfouevep KQKOV pave otpave- 
pnes y meAwpiov etrrety. Kat Oray EX? On TOvs 
dcpoaTas Kal ToLnon evdovoracan nH emaivots 7 
poyous 7 y Opyy q priia, olov KOL ‘looxpdrys TOLEel 
ev TD TON yupLK@ emt réXeu, ‘ ‘dnun d€ Kal Worn 2 
kat “of rwes érAnoav’” pleyyovrat Te yap Ta 
routra, evdovoralorres, WOTE Kal _amodexovrat 
dfAov OTL Omoiws EXOVTES. 510 Kat TH _moujoet 
yppocev’ evleov yap 4 moujow. 7 5H ovTw del, 


¢ Or, “‘ to all the special rules given above.” 

> The exaggeration should be brought forward first, by 
way of forestalling the objection, and accompanied by some 
limiting phrase. Quintilian (Znst. Orat. vili. 3. 37) gives 
as examples: “so to say,” “if I may be allowed to say so.” 

¢ Adaptation of voice, features, etc., to the subject. 

4 § 186, where uvijun is the reading, Se ES “ name’ 
above (lit. memory) for the sake of the jingle, which ae 
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he is ashamed to appear not to share what is a matter 
of common knowledge. 

The opportune or inopportune use of these devices 
applies to all kinds of Rhetoric.¢ But whenever one 
has gone too far, the remedy may be found in the 
common piece of advice—that he should rebuke 
himself in advance; ® then the excess seems true, 
since the orator is obviously aware of what he is doing. 
Further, one ought not to make use of all kinds of 
correspondence* together; for in this manner the 
hearer is deceived. I mean. for instance, if the 
language is harsh, the voice, features, and all things 
connected should not be equally harsh; otherwise 
what each really is becomes evident. But if you do 
this in one instance and not in another, the art 
escapes notice, although the result is the same. If 
mild sentiments are harshly expressed or harsh 
sentiments mildly, the speech lacks persuasiveness. 

Compound words, a number of epithets, and 
“foreign”’ words especially, are appropriate to an 
emotional speaker; for when a man is enraged it is 
excusable for him to call an evil “ high-as-heaven ”’ or 
“stupendous.” He may do the same when he has 
gripped his audience and filled it with enthusiasm, 
either by praise, blame, anger, or friendliness, as 
Isocrates does at the end of his Panegyricus 4: ‘ Oh, 
the fame and the name!” and “In that they endured.” 
For such is the language of enthusiastic orators, and 
itis clear that the hearers accept what they sayin a 
sympathetic spirit. Wherefore this style is appro- 
priate to poetry ; for there is something inspired in 
poetry. It should therefore be used either in this 


appears in the Greek of Isocrates. All the mss. of Aristotle 
give yvaunv here, which shows that it is a misquotation. 
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a > > f y f 3 / ‘ \ ? 
) peT elpwvetas, Omep Vopyias emotes Kai Ta & 
T@ Daidpa. 

8 To dé oyfua tis AdEews Sef pure Euperpov 
civar pete appuduov- To pev yap amiGavoy (ze- 
TAdoGat yap Soxel) Kal dua Kat é&iarnow: mpoc- 
éyew yap mou? TO dpoiw, wore mdAw Ee. 
womep obv TOV KnpUKaV mpodapBdvovet Ta TaLdia, 
To “riva atpetra: éxirpomov 6 amedevfepotpevos; 

2 Kréwva.” to 5é dppvOuov arépavrov, det de 
mevrepavOa, prev, oy pérpw Sé- andes yap Kal 
dyvworov To daretpov. mepaiverar 5é apiOu@ mapra: 
6 dé Tot oynpatos THs Ad~ews apiOucs pvbuds 

3 éoTw, od Kal Ta pérpa TuypaTa. Sd puOwor Sei 
éyew tov Adyov, pétpov Sé pH woinua yap €ora.. 
puv0uov 5é un axptBas: tobro Sé éorat, éav péypr 
Tov } 

4 Tév Sé pvduadv 6 pev Hp@os cemvos adda 
AextiK#s apyovias Seduevos, 6 8° tapos adr 

¢ 238 p, 241 =. In the first of these passages Socrates 
attributes his unusual flow of words to the inspiration of the 
nymphs, and tells Phaedrus not to wonder if he seems to be 
in a divine fury, for he is not far from breaking out into 
dithyrambs. An example of the irony (a term implying a 
certain amount of contempt (ii. 2. 25)) of Gorgias is given in 
the Politics (iii. 2). When asked how a person comes to be 
a citizen, he answers: ‘*as those are mortars which have been 
made by mortar-makers, so those are Larissaeans who have 
been made by artisans (dyuuovpyovs); for some of these were 
Larissa-makers (Syuovpyovs). There is a play on the double 
meaning of dyjuwoupyés, (1) artisan, (2) magistrate, lit. people- 
maker. Larissa-makers means makers of Larissaeans in 
such numbers that they might be regarded as makers of 


Larissa itself. It has also been suggested that A\apicoro.ods 
may mean “kettle-makers,’ from Adpica ‘a kettle,’’ so 
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way or when speaking ironically, after the manner 
of Gorgias, or of Plato in the Phaedrus.* 

8. The form of diction should be neither metrical 
nor without rhythm. If it is metrical, it lacks per- 
suasiveness, for it appears artificial, and at the same 
time it distracts the hearer’s attention, since it sets 
him on the watch for the recurrence of such and 
such a cadence ; just as, when the public criers ask, 
“Whom does the emancipated® choose for his 
patron ?*’ the children shout “Cleon.” If it is 
without rhythm, it is unlimited, whereas it ought to 
be limited (but not by metre); for that which is 
unlimited is unpleasant and unknowable. Now all 
things are limited by number, and the number 
belonging to the form of diction is rhythm, of which 
the metres are divisions. Wherefore prose must be 
rhythmical, but not metrical, otherwise it will be a 
poem. Nor must this rhythm be rigorously carried 
out, but only up to a certain point. 

Of the different rhythms the heroic is dignified, 
but lacking the harmony of ordinary conversation ; 
the iambic is the language of the many, wherefore 
called from having been first made at Larissa, but this seems 
unnecessary. ‘The point is that Gorgias maintained that all 
were citizens who were made so hy the magistrates, that 
citizenship was a manufactured article (see W. L. Newman’s 
note on the passage, and W. H. Thompson’s Appendix to 
his edition of Plato’s Gorgias). 

>’ He did not generally possess full rights of citizenship. 
The point of the illustration is that the hearer looks for the 
cadence just as confidently as, when a freedman is asked what 
patron he selects, every one expects him to say “Cleon.” 

¢ Bywater’s emendation for runrd of the mss. Aristotle 
seems to be referring to the Pythagorean theory that 
“number ” is the regulating force in all things, and in giving 
shape to language ‘“‘number” is rhythm, which reduces a 
formless mass of words to order. 
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€or v7) AéEts 4) TOY TOAAGY: 810 udAcora mdévTwv 
Ta peTpoy iap,Peta pbeyyovras Aéyovres. def Se 
cepvornra yevécbar Kat exOTHO AL. 6 de Tpoxatos 
1409 a KopoaxucciTepos dnAoi dé Ta TeTpaEeTpA’ ETL yap 
TpOXEpos pudpos va TeTpapeTpa. Aeimeras 5é 
Trudy, @ exp@vro ev do Opacupdyouv apfapevor, 
odK elyov dé Adyew ris iV. 
ort dé Tpiros O mandy Kal EXOHEVOS Tay et- 
pyeveny: Tpla yap mpos Ov’ eoriv, exetvev dé 6 
poev év mpos ev, 6 dé dvo ™pOs ev. EXET AL be rev 
Adyov Toure O HutdALos: obros 5° éorly 6 TOL 
5 Ol ev ovy dot Oud TE Ta elpnpeva abereor, Kot 
Suore peTpuKot: 6 dé matav Anmréos: a7 pdvou 
yap ovK €oTt wérpov TOV pobevrw prbuar, wore 
pdhora AavOdvew. viv pev odv xpdrvrat 7h évi 
TaLave Kat dpXepevot, det b€é Siadepew Thy rehevriy 
6 THs apxys-_ éore dé mordvos dvo elon GyTUKEl Leva. 
AjAous, dv TO ev & apxa dpporret, domep 
Kal yp@vrat otros 5° éoriv od apyet pev 7 paKpa, 
rerevTraiat dé tpeis Bpayetat, 


Aadoyevés etre Avxiav 
KOL 
‘4 v “ 4 
xpvocoxdua “Exare mat Atos. 
erepos 8 && evayrias, ob} Bpayeta apyovot Tpeéis, 
4 O€ pakpa TeAcvTaia: 
‘ i ~ id ? > > \ ? ‘A / 
peta Sé yay Board 7 wKeavov Addvice VUE. 
¢ The heroic rhythm (dactyls, spondees, and anapaests) is 
as 1 to 1, two short syllables being equal to one long; 
oo and iambic 2 to 1 on the same principle ; paean, 
3 to 2 (three shorts and one long), being the mean between 


the other two. > Understanding «ai re\evrdvres.. 
¢ Aj] three attributed to Simonides (Frag. 26 3: P.L.G.). 
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of all metres it is most used in common speech ; 
but speech should be dignified and calculated to 
rouse the hearer. The trochaic is too much like the 
cordax ; this is clear from the tetrameters, which 
form a tripping rhythm. There remains the paean, 
used by rhetoricians from the time of Thrasy- 
machus, although they could not define it. 

The paean is a third kind of rhythm closely related 
to those already mentioned; for its proportion is 
3 to 2, that of the others 1 to 1 and 2 to 1, with 
both of which the paean, whose proportion is 14 to 1, 
is connected.* All the other metres then are to be 
disregarded for the reasons stated, and also because 
they are metrical; but the paean should be retained, 
because it is the only one of the rhythms mentioned 
which is not adapted to a metrical system, so that 
it is most likely to be undetected. At the present 
day one kind of paean alone is employed, at the 
beginning as well as at the end;® the end, however, 
ought to differ from the beginning. Now there are 
two kinds of paeans, opposed to each other. The 
one is appropriate at the beginning, where in fact it 
is used. It begins with a long syllable and ends with 
three short : 

AGdGyévés | elre Adxilav (“*O Delos-born, or it may be 
Lycia’’), 
and. 

Kpicdbxéula "Extiré | wat Acés (“Golden-haired far-darter, 
son of Zeus’). 

The other on the contrary begins with three short 
syllables and ends with one long one : 

pera b& yay | bdard 7 dxedvdv Alddvioe* wit (“after earth 
and waters, night obscured ocean”’). 
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otros dé _ TeAcuray qrovel? 4 yap p Bpaxeta dua TO 
drehis elvau Trovel xoAoBov. dAAd. Sel TH paxpa 
dmoxdmreaBas Kal dyAnv elvan Thy TEedevTHy, [7 
dud TOV yvpadea, pnde Sud THY mapaypapyy, add, 

7 Oud TOV pudpev. OTL prey ody evpubpov det civas 
THY dew Kal py dppvbpuov, Kat tives evpvOov 
qrovotiat pvOuoi Kal mas EXOVTES, elpy Tau. 

9. Try dé A€Ew dvayen eival 7) etpopevny Kat 
TO ovvdeopip piay, @omep at év Tots d.bupayBors 
dvaPorai, 7 77 KATEOT POL LEVI Kal opotay tais Tay 
apxyatey | moun av dyriorpogots. % pev ovdv e€ipo~ 

2 evn Aékis 4 apyaia. eoriv: ‘Hpoddrov Ooupiov 
70 toropins amddetis’”” TavTy yap TPOTEPOV [LEV 
daravres, viv dé ov moAXot XpOvran. eyo be 
etpopevay, H ovdey Eyer tédos Kal” obra, ay py 
TO mpdypa Aeyopevoy reAciwhf. éoT. dé andes 
did TO ameipovy’ TO yap TéAos mTayrTeEs Boddovras 
Kalopay. didmep emt Trois Kapnrhpow exTVEOVOL 
Kal exhvovrac: mpoop@vres_ yap TO mépas ov Kap.~ 

3 vovot mpoTepov. 7 pay obv elpopevn Tis A€Eeds 
éoTw oe, KATEOTPApLEvy de u) ev meproools éyao 
d€ sreptodov Ackw Exovgay apynv Kat redevTiy 

1409 b avrny Kal? abrny Kat peyebos evouvorrrov. 7deta 
o ” TowauTn Kat etpabie, 7)0€to. pev Oud TO evayTios 
exe T@ amepavTw, Kal OTs dei TL ole aut éyew O 
apoarns [xat] memepavOa TL avT@: TO bé pendev 
mpovoetv elvan unde avvew andes. <bpabi}s dé, 6 ore 
eduvnudovevtos. totro 8é, Gru dapifuov eyer 7 


¢ A dash below the first word of a line, indicating the end 
of a sentence. 


> kapmripes, properly the turning-point of the dlavdos ‘or 
double course, is here used for the goal itself, 
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This is a suitable ending, for the short syllable, being 
incomplete, mutilates the cadence. But the period 
should be broken off by a long syllable and the end 
should be clearly marked, not by the seribe nor 
by a punctuation mark,* but by the rhythm itself. 
That the style should be rhythmical and not un- 
rhythmical, and what rhythms and what arrange- 
ment of them make it of this character, has now 
been sufficiently shown. 

9. The style must be either continuous and united 
by connecting particles, like the dithyrambic pre- 
ludes, or periodic, like the antistrophes of the ancient 
poets. The continuous style is the ancient one; for 
example, “‘ This is the exposition of the investigation 
of Herodotus of Thurii.” It was formerly used by 
all, but now is used only by afew. By a continuous 
style I mean that which has no end in itself and only 
stops when the sense is complete. It is unpleasant, 
because it is endless, for all wish to have the end in 
sight. That explains why runners, just when they 
have reached the goal,? lose their breath and strength, 
whereas before, when the end is in sight, they show 
no signs of fatigue. Such is the continuous style. 
The other style consists of periods, and by period I 
mean a sentence that has a beginning and end in 
itself and a magnitude that can be easily grasped. 
What is written in this style is pleasant and easy to 
learn, pleasant because it is the opposite of that 
which is unlimited, because the hearer at every 
moment thinks he is securing something for himself 
and that some conclusion has been reached; whereas 
it is unpleasant neither to foresee nor to get to the end 
of. anything. It is easy to learn, because it can be 
easily retained in the memory. The reason is that 
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ev mepwodous Aegis, 6 6 mayrev EUV OVEVTOTATOY. 
510 Kal To pérpa mEVTES pvnpovevouor pEMov Tay 
4 von d,ptG nov yap exes @ petpeirar. det dé THY 


qepiodov Kal Th Stavoig reteAcioba, Kal js) 
dvaxdnrecGat worep Ta Yodoxdéous lap Peta, 


Kadvdav pev Hde yata Tedomias yfovds: 


Towvaytiov yap éoTrw wtrodaBelv TH Saspetoba, 
dorep Kal ert Tov eipnuevov THY Kadvddva eivas 
TIS Tedorowyaou. 

5 Hepiodos dé 77 pay év Koros, 7 7 ddedrjs. core 
& &y K@Aous poev Agus 7 Tereevnpevn TE KOL 
Sunpnuevy Kal evavdmvevoros, en év TH Siawpécer 
@omep u) eipnevy) meptodos, adAX’ Gan. KaAov 8° 
éori TO ETEpov pLOpLov TAUT HS. diperH "be eyo THY 

6 povdxwhor. det S€ Kal 7G, KOAa Kaul Tas meptodous 
pyre pevotpous elvar pyre papas. TO pay yap 
[Luk pov Tpoomratey ToAAdtcus rout TOV dicpoar yy 
be] / / Lrg 
dvayen yap, drav ert oppday éml TO TOppw Kab TO 
Her pov, ob exer ev eauT@ Gpov, avriomactp Tava. 
pLevovu, otov mpoomratew yiyvecbar dic THY uti 
Kpovow. Ta de papa dmokeimectat qrouet, domep 
of é€wrépa diroKdpmTovres ToU Tépuaros’ arro- 
Acizrovor yap Kal obTOL Tous ouprepurarodvras. 
dpotws 6€ Kal at mepiodor at paKxpat otoas Adyos 


® rOv xvdnv: lit. what is poured forth promiscuously : 
in flowing, unfettered language (Liddell and Scott). 

’ Really from the M€eleager of Euripides, Frag. 515 
(T.G.F.). The break in the sense comes after yata, IleXorias 
xGovdés really belonging to the next line: év dyrimépOuos wd.’ 
éxoue’ evdaluwova. As it stands in the text, the line implies 
that Calydon was in Peloponnesus, which of course it was 
not. The meaning then is: ‘This is the land of Calydon, 
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the periodic style has number, which of all things is 
the easiest to remember ; that explains why all learn 
verse with greater facility than prose,* for it has 
number by which it can be measured. But the 
period must be completed with the sense and not 
stop short, as in the iambics of Sophocles,® 


This is Calydon, territory of the land of Pelops ; 


for by a division of this kind it is possible to suppose 
the contrary of the fact, as in the example, that 
Calydon, is in Peloponnesus. 

A period may be composed of clauses, or simple. 
The former is a complete sentence, distinct in its 
parts and easy to repeat in a breath, not divided like 
the period in the line of Sophocles above, but when 
it is taken as a whole By clause I mean one of 
the two parts of this period, and by a simple period 
one that consists of only one clause. But neither 
clauses nor periods should be curtailed or too long. 
If too short, they often make the hearer stumble ; 
for when he is hurrying on towards the measure of 
which he already has a definite idea, if he is checked 
by the speaker stopping, a sort of stumble is bound 
to occur in consequence of the sudden stop. If too 
long, they leave the hearer behind, as those who do 
not turn till past the ordinary limit leave behind 
those who are walking with them. Similarly long 
periods assume the proportions of a speech and 


with its fertile plains in the country over against Pelopon- 
nesus’’ (on the opposite side of the strait, near the mouth 
of the Corinthian gulf). 

¢ It does not consist in simply dividing off any words 
from the context as the speaker pleases, but the parts of the 
senience as a whole are properly constructed and distin- 
guished and the sense also is complete. 
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é A > ”~ ¢ iv 4 f a 
yierat Kai avaBod\f Suotov. wore yiverar 6 
ad é € “ > f 
éoxwise Anudxpitos 6 Xios eis MeAavermidny 
TOWjoavTa avTt Tov avriotpédwv avaBoAds, 


e > + oA ‘ - > 4 ” 4 f 
ol? atr@ Kaka Tevyes avinp ddAw Kaka TEevywY, 
~ f 
% O€ paKpa avaBoAn 7TH woLjoavT. KaKioTN: 


Gpporres yap TO TowdTrov Kal eis Tovs paKpo- 
5A Aé 4 At f r b] f ES 
KwaAous A€yew. al te Aiav BoaytKwdot ot repiodos 

ylyveTat* mpoTEeTH ovv ayer TOV aKpoaTHY. 
TH de > 5A JAé. ¢ ‘ } ? > \ 
7 Tas bé & KnddAow A€Eews 7 ev Sienpnuern Eoriv 
¢ ‘ 3 f 5 A \ e ce NA / 
% Sé avrTiucepevn, Siunpnuévn pev otoy “ zroAAaKis 
os f A 
elatpaca r&v ras Tavnytpets ouvayovTwr Kat 
“~ a3 be 
Tous yvpviKods ay@vas KaTaoTnoadvTwy, § avrt- 
a f ~ i) 
Keysevn O€, ev H Eexatépw TH KwAw 7 TpOS 
f / 
l4i0a evavtin evayriov ovyKeirar H Tatro émélevKrat 
“ > if 1 
Tots évavtios, otov ““ audorépovs 8 wvncoav, Kal 
/ ~ 
Tovs tropeivayTas Kal Tovs axodovOjcavras’ Tots 
pev yap mAciw Tis otKot mpoceKTHoayTo, Tots 
d€ ixavyy THY olkot KaréAiov.” evayTia UiropovT) 
axorovOynos, tixavoyv amdAciov. “ adore Kat Tots 
xpnuaTwy Seouevors Kat Tots azroAaboat Bovdo- 
pévois.” amddAavoi Krioe. ayTiKetar. Kal €Tt 
cé / AA / ? / \ \ 
ouppaive. toAAdKis &v ravrais Kal Tovs ¢po- 
vinous arvyety Kal Tovs dadpovas KaropUodv.”’ 
ce 5Ad \ a 2 f ? f ? Av 
evlvs pev TaY aptoteiwy HEwWwOAnoav, od odd 
ay v4 A 3 4 ~ Q A 7 er o3 
é€ vorepoy thy apxyyy THs Oadrdrrns eAaBov. 
ve A ~ \ 5 \ ~ > / ~ 4 \ 
mAcioar pev Oia THS Hreipov, weleGoas dé did 





¢ A well-known musician. 

> Of Melos. He wrote rambling dithyrambic preludes 
without strophic correspondence. Others take dvaBon% ‘to 
mean an entire ode. 
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resemble dithyrambic preludes. This gives rise to 
what Democritus of Chios¢ jokingly rebuked in 
Melanippides,® who instead of antistrophes composed 
dithyrambic preludes : 


A man does harm to himself in doing harm to another, 
and a long prelude is most deadly to one who composes it ; ¢ 


for these verses may be applied to those who employ 
long clauses. Again, if the clauses are too short, 
they do not make a period, so that the hearer himself 
is carried away headlong. 

The clauses of the periodic style are divided or op- 
posed ; divided, as in the following sentence: ‘‘ [have 
often wondered at those who gathered together the 
general assemblies and instituted the gymnastic con- 
tests ’;# opposed, in which. in each of the two clauses, 
one contrary is brought close to another, or the same 
word is coupled with both contraries; for instance, 
“ They were useful to both, both those who stayed 
and those who followed ; for the latter they gained in 
addition greater possessions than they had at home, 
for the former they left what was sufficient in their 
own country. Here “staying behind,” “ following,” 
“ sufficient,” “‘more’’ are contraries. Again: “to 
those who need money and those who wish to enjoy 
it’; where “ enjoying” is contrary to “ acquiring.” 
Again: “ It often happens in these vicissitudes that 
the wise are unsuccessful, while fools sueceed’’: “‘ At 
once they were deemed worthy of the prize of valour 
and not long after won the command of the sea”: 
“To sail over the mainland, to go by land over the 

¢ Hesiod, Works and Days, 265. The second line is a 


parody of 266, 7 6¢ kaxh Boudkh r@ Boudretoavrt KakiorTy. 
4 The beginning of Isocrates’ Panegyricus. 
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4 
ths Oadarrns, Tov pev “EAAjomovrov Cev€as, Tov 
f wv 
& “Adw dSiopéas.” “Kai gvoet woditas ovras 
~ \ ‘ 
vow THs moAews orépecba.” “ot pev yap 
“~ “~ 2 ~ ? 3? 
aira&y Kax@s amadAovtro, of 8° aicypds éodOyoar. 
“ (8ia pev rots BapBapows oixérais xpholar, cows 
~ os f 27 
b€ moAdods Ta&Y CUppdywY meptopay SovAevovras. 
“ f 2?) 
“9 Cdvras Lew 7 reAcuT#oavTas Karadeipew. 
\ aS > fd ld > A A / > 
Kat 6 eis IleAddadv ris eive Kal Avxdppova ev 
~ e “~ ow i wv 
T®@ Siuxaornpiw, “obrow 8 wuds otkor pev ovres 
> a ? , ? e¢ € o~ > f 33 a 
emwAovv, eAGdvres 8° ws tds ewvynvrar. ,amavrTa 
“~ ~ ~ > > A ¢ 
8 yap Taira moll TO cipnucvov. Hdeta d° é€oTW 7 
‘ 
rowavrn A€éis, STi. TavavTia yrwpywwTaTa Kal 
os lf 
TapahrynrAa waAdov yrdpina, Kat Sri eouce avA- 
~ ‘ ~ > 
Aoytopd: 6 yap éedeyxos cuvaywyn Tay apte- 
, 
KEeyeveov €orTiv. 
% f \ OM t ~ > / 
9 “Avrifeots wey otv TO TowobTov €or, TapLowots 
~ f > 34 a 
8° éav ica ra K@Aa, mapopoiwors 8° €ay dora 
~ > / \ 
Ta €oyara éyn éxarepov To K@Aov. avdyKn de 
~ 4 ~ 4 > \ 

H ev apyn 7H émt redcuTAs Exew. Kal apyyn pev 
2 \ 3 # ¢ 5 4 > N ‘ > ? AA ‘ 
del Ta dvopara, H dé TeAcvTH TAS EoyaTas ovAdaBas 
“a ~ A ld 
) Too avrot dvéuaros mTwOELS 7) TO aDTO dvopa. 


- 


a To dwell with us’’ (Jebb). The point seems to be 
that the barbarian domestics were in a comfortable position 
as compared with those of the allies who were reduced to 
slavery; and there is a contrast between the desire of getting 
servants for private convenience, while in a matter affecting 
public life indifference was shown. 

> All the above quotations are from the Panegyricus : 
1, 35, 41, 48, 72, 89, 105, 149, 181, 186, with slight variations. 
The last quotation is part of the sentence of which the 
beginning appears in 7.11 above. The whole runs: “ And 
how great must we consider the fame and the name and the 
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sea, bridging over the Hellespont and digging 
through Athos”: ‘‘ And that, though citizens by 
nature, they were deprived of the rights of citizenship 
by law”: “ For some of them perished miserably, 
others saved themselves disgracefully ” : “‘ Privately 
to employ barbarians as servants,? but publicly to 
view with indifference many of the allies reduced to 
slavery’: “ Hither to possess it while living or to 
leave it behind when dead.” ® And what some one 
said against Pitholaus and Lycophron ¢ in the law- 
court: “ These men, who used to sell you when they 
were at home, having come to you have bought you.” 
All these passages are examples of antithesis. This 
kind of style is pleasing, because contraries are easily 
understood and even more so when placed side by 
side, and also because antithesis resembles a 
syllogism; for refutation is a bringing together of 
contraries. 

Such then is the nature of antithesis ; equality of 
clauses is parisosis; the similarity of the final 
syllables of each clause paromoiosis. This must take 
place at the beginning or end of the clauses. At 
the beginning the similarity is always shown in 
entire words; at the end, in the last syllables, or 
the inflexions of one and the same word, or the 
repetition of the same word. For instance, at the 
glory which those who have highly distinguished themselves 
in such deeds of valour will either have when living or will 
leave behind after their death.” 

¢ They murdered Alexander, tyrant of Pherae, being in- 
stigated by their sister, his wife. Nothing is known of the 
case referred to. According to Cope, the meaning is: 
** When they were at Pherae, they used to sell you as slaves, 
but now they have come to buy you” (referring to bribery 


in*court). Others take dveicfa: in a passive sense: ‘they 
have been bought,” 7.e. have had to sell themselves to you. 
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> 3 “~ \ x ~ “é 3 A \ bd Pd A 
ey apyh pev Ta ToLradra “ aypov yap éAaBev apyov 
3 “~ 
wap auTod,” 
f 3 3 / / ? ? ? , 
dwpntot 7 éméAovro mapdppytot 7° éméecou 


c¢ 


emt TeAeurijs dé @nOnoa avrov mroutBtov TETO- 
Kévat, GAN’ atrob aizvov veyoveval, ** ev mAcioTats 
dé ppovrict Kat ev éAayiorats éAmiow.” amrdots 
be TAVTOD GES: be oral fvas xaAxoos, ovK dfvos 
av yadxob.” rabro & dvopia, “od & abrov Kal 
avra. eAevyes KaK@s Kal viv ypades KaKds.” 
1410 b £70 ovMaBA S be “rt ay eafes dewvdv, ra dv8p’ 
<ldes apyov;"' éore be Gyo. mdyro exew TAUTO, 
Kab dyrifeow <ivan Tadro Kal Waptoov Kat Op.010~ 
tédevtov. at 8 dpyat trav mepLodov axedov ev 
10 Tots © Meodexreiots etm plounyrar. elou be Kat 
yevdets avribécers, ofov Kat “Emiyapyos ézrotet, 


TOKG pev ev THYWY éywv Hy, TOKa 5é Tapa THVOLS 
3 f 
éyev. 

10. "Ewei 8 diuw@prorar wept rovrwy, 7dbev 
Aéyerau va doreia Kat Ta evdoxypobvra dexréov. 
mrovely peev oty €ori Tod edhvois i ToO yeyupva- 

2 operon, deifar 5é€ THs p<B0dov TavTyS. ELITCILEV 
oty Kat diapiOunodpueba’ dpyt) 8 €orw juty avrn. 
To yap pavOdvew padiws dv duce. maow éort, 





* Aristophanes, Frag. 649 (Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. 1880). 

® Tliad, ix. 526. 

¢ The text is obviously corrupt. 

4 See Introduction. 

€ Roemer’s text has dperat (excellences). 

* There is no real antithesis, the sense of both clauses befng 
the same. 
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beginning: “Ayptv yap éAaBev dpyov rap airot,4 
“ for he received from him land untilled ” ; 


Supyrol 7’ éréhovro mwapdppytot 7 érdecow,® “they were 
ready to accept gifts and to be persuaded by words ;” 


at the end: @ij@yoar airov wadlov tetoxévar, GAN 
GUTOD aiTLor yeyovevan,° ; they thought that he was 
the father of a child, but that he was the cause of 
it’; év wAelotais d€ dpovrio. Kui év éhaxylorats 
éAriow, “in the greatest anxiety and the smallest 
hopes.”. Inflexions of the same word: dg£us 8 
orubjva. yadkots, ovK G&ios Ov yuAKod, “worthy of 
a bronze statue, not being worth a brass farthing.” 
Repetition of a word: ot & atrév Kal (ita éheyes 
KaKas Kal vuv ypades xaxds, “ while he lived you 
spoke ill of him, now he is dead you write ill of him.” 
Resemblance of one syllable: ri dv érafes detvov, 
ci avdp eldes apydov, “what ill would you have 
suffered, if you had seen an idle man?” All these 
figures may be found in the same sentence at once— 
antithesis, equality of clauses, and similarity of end- 
ings. In the Theodeciea nearly all the beginnings ° 
of periods have been enumerated. There are also 
false antitheses, as in the verse of Epicharmus : 


ToKa pev ey THVwY éywr Fv, Toxa d€ Tapa THvots éyuy, “at one 
time I was in their house, at another I was with them.” / 


10. Having settled these questions, we must next 
state the sources of smart and popular sayings. They 
are produced either by natural genius or by practice ; 
to show what they are is the function of this Inquiry. 
Let us therefore begin by giving a full list of them, 
and let our starting-point be the following. Easy 
learning is naturally pleasant to all, and words mean 
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Ta, dé dvopara onpaiver Ti, WoTe Goa THY Ovo- 
parav oi july pdbnow, ydwora. at pev odv 
yAGrra. ayvdres, Ta Sé KUpia topev. 7 OE pweTa- 
dopa moet Tobro udduora: orav yap ein TO yhpas 
Kaddunv, émoince pdbnow Kal yraow dua Tob 

3 yévous’ dudw yap amnvénkdra. movotor mev odv 
Kal at rv momtayv eikdves TO ado: Sidcrep av <b, 
doreiov daiverar. gor. yap 1 eixwv, Kalazep 
eipnrat mpdtepov, peradopa Siadepovea mpoféces: 
Sud Hrrov dU, Gre paKporépws* Kat ov A€yet ws 
rotro éxeivo’ odKkouv otde Lyre? todro 4 puyy. 

4 dvayen 87 Kat A€Ew Kal &vOvuipara tabr’ etvar 
doreia, dca sore? juiy pabnow Taxetav. dud 
ovre Ta emimddraa tev evOvunpdrwv eddoKipel 
(érurdAaa yap Adyowey ra sravTl SfAa, Kal a 
undev def CntHoa), otre doa eipnueva ayvoovueva 
goTiv, GAN Gowv 7) dpa Acyopevwv 4 yrGors 
yiveTat, Kal ef pet) mpdtepov trfpyev, 7) pLKpov 
vorepiler % Sidvowa: yiyverar yap otov pdlnors, 
éxeivws dé ovdérepov. 

5 Kara pev ov tiv Sidvotav tod Aeyopevov ra 
rowatra evddokyset TOV evOvunpatrwv, KaTa Oé THY 
AdEw 7H pev oxhpari, éayv avriceysévws Aéyynrar, 


* Odyssey, xiv. 213 GAN éurns Kadrdunvy yé o dlopar 
eicopbwvra | yeyrwcxev. The words are those of Odysseus, 
whom Athene had changed into an old beggar, to Eumaeus, 
his faithful swineherd, in whose house he was staying un- 
recognized. 

& rpooGéoe.: the addition of the particle of comparison 
ws. mpodéce (the reading of the Paris ms.) would mean, 
(1) “‘ manner of setting forth’? (Cope), or (2) “‘ a metaphor, 
with a preface ” (Jebb) (but the meaning of this is not clear). 
The simule only says that one thing resembles another, not, 
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something, so that all words which make us learn 
something are most pleasant. Now we do not know 
the meaning of strange words, and proper terms we 
know already. It is metaphor, therefore, that above 
all produces this effect; for when Homer? calls old 
age stubble, he teaches and informs us through the 
genus ; for both have lost their bloom. The similes 
of the poets also have the same effect ; wherefore, if 
they are well constructed, an impression of smartness 
is produced. For the simile, as we have said, is a 
metaphor differing only by the addition of a word,® 
wherefore it is less pleasant because it is longer ; it 
does not say that this is that, so that the mind does 
not even examine this. Of necessity, therefore, all 
style and enthymemes that give us rapid information 
are smart. This is the reason why superficial 
enthymemes, meaning those that are obvious to all 
and need no mental effort, and those which, when 
stated, are not understood, are not popular, but only 
those which are understood the moment they are 
stated, or those of which the meaning, although not 
clear at first, comes a little later; for from the 
latter a kind of knowledge results, from the former 
neither the one nor the other.® 

In regard to the meaning of what is said, then, 
such enthymemes are popular. As to style, popu- 
larity of form is due to antithetical statement ; for 


like the metaphor, that it is another; since the speaker does 
not say this, the result is that the mind of the hearer does not 
go into the matter, and so the chance of instruction, of 
acquiring some information, is lost. 

¢ The meaning is: the two kinds of enthymemes mentioned 
last do convey some information, whereas the superficial 
ertthymemes teach nothing, either at once, or a little later, 
when reflection has made the meaning clear. 
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e ¢ 4 \ cal LAA 4 > Ff 
olov “Kat thy Trois aAAots KownY ElpyVnVY vopL- 
“ ~ > f 
Covrwv tots atr@v idious moAeuov"” avrixerrat 
“~ sd 
6 wdAenos eipjvyn. tots 5° dvdpacw, €av exn peTa- 
is 4 7 / 3 LAA f Xr \ A 
dopdv, Kal ravTny pyr aAdorpiav, xaAeTov yap 
~ ~ f 
ouvidelv, nr émiméAaov, obdev yap Trovel TaoVEL. 
~ ~ ~ ‘ 
ért ef 7p0 Oupdrwv moet> opav yap det Ta mpar- 
and ~ "4 
roneva parAd\ov 7 péAdovra. Set apa TovTwy 
~ os a > 
aToyaleofa: tpid@v, peradopas avrilecews ev- 
epyeias. 
~ ~ “ 3 o~ 
7 Tév Sé peradopay rerrdpwyv otody eddoxiyovar 
f dl ~m™ ” 
Mila pudAuora at Kar’ avadoyiav, domep Ilepuxdgs edn 
~ / ha 
Thy vedrnTa THY aroAopevny ev TH TOAEUM OUTWS 
“~ \ of % 
npaviobas ex THs moAews wWomep €b TIS TO Eap EK 
~ ? ~ ? ny \ A ? x A 5 < 
rob éviavTod e€éAor. Kai Aemrrivys wept Aakedar 
I > > 8 ~ \ “KAA aa) ¢ / A A 
pLoviwy, ovK eav TrEepidety THY dda érepopbaApov 
a / 
yevonernv. Kat Knducddoros omovdalovros Xapn- 
~ \ / 
ros «dOuvas Soivat wepi tov "OAvvOaxov méAepov 
al ~ id 
hyavaxrer, ddokwy eis miyua Tov Sfjwov exovra 
ras ev0Uvas weipdobar Sofvar. Kat mrapaxaddy 


2 Isocrates, Philippus, 73. 

® In the Poetics (21) metaphor and its four classes are 
defined: ‘* Metaphor consists in assigning to a thing the 
name of something else; and this may take place either 
from genus to species, or from species to genus, or from 
species to species, or proportionally. An instance of a 
metaphor from genus to species is ‘here stands my ship,’ 
for ‘standing’ is a genus, ‘ being moored’ a species; from 
species to genus: ‘Odysseus truly has wrought a myriad 
good deeds,’ for ‘myriad’ is a specific large number, used 
for the generic ‘multitude’; from species to species: 
‘having drawn off the life with the bronze’ and ‘having cut 
it with the unyielding bronze,’ where ‘drawn off’ is used in 
the sense of * cut,’ and ‘cut’ in the sense of ‘ drawn off,’ both 
being species of ‘taking away.’” For the proportional 
metaphor see note on 4. 4 above. 
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instance, “accounting the peace that all shared 
to be a war against their private interests,’’ * where 
“war ” is opposed to “ peace’; as to words, they 
are popular if they contain metaphor, provided it be 
neither strange, for then it is difficult to take in at 
a glance, nor superficial, for then it does not impress 
the hearer; further, if they set things “ before the 
eyes’; for we ought to see what is being done 
rather than what is going to be done. We ought 
therefore to aim at three things—metaphor, anti- 
thesis, actuality. 

Of the four kinds of metaphor ® the most popular are 
those based on proportion. Thus, Pericles said that 
the youth that had perished during the war had dis- 
appeared from the State as if the year had lost its 
springtime.” Leptines, speaking of the Lacedae- 
monians, said that he would not let the Athenians 
stand by and see Greece deprived of one of her eyes. 
When Chares was eager to have his accounts for the 
Olynthian war examined, Cephisodotus indignantly 
exclaimed that, now he had the people by the throat, 
he was trying to get his accounts examined?; on 
another occasion also he exhorted the Athenians to 


¢ i. 7. 34. 

@ e¥@uva was the technical term for the examination of 
accounts to which all public officers had to submit when 
their term of office expired. Cephisodotus and Chares were 
both Athenian generals. ‘‘ Having the people by the throat” 
may refer to the condition of Athens financially and his un- 
satisfactory conduct of the war. But the phrase es mviyya 
tov Sjuav éxovra is objected to by Cope, who reads dyayérra 
and translates: ‘“‘that he drove the people into a fit of 
choking by his attempts to offer his accounts for scrutiny 
in this way,” 7.e. he tried to force his accounts down their 
tHroats, and nearly choked them. Another reading 
suggested is &yxovra (throttling so as to choke). 
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mote tous “A@nvaious eis EdBovay émtowricopévovs 
éon Seiv eEcévar tro Muidriddov ynjdiopa. Kai 
"Idixparns omecapevwv “APnvaiwy mpos *Em- 
Savpov Kal tiv mapadiay nyavdxre, pddoKwy 
abrovs Ta ébddia TOU moAguov mapyphobar. Kat 
TlesoAaos trv Idpadov péaadov rot Sdrpov, 
Lnorov Sé ryAtavy rod Tepaéws. Kat Tlepixarjs 
civ Atywav dadedeiy éxddevce thy Ajunv tot 
Tletparéws. Kat MoupoxdAfs otféy edn srovnpd- 
repos elvat, dvoudoas Twa THY émlerKdv’ éxeivov 
pev yap émitpitwy ToKwy tovnpevecOat, avrov 
Sé émidexdtrwy. Kat TO “AvaEavdpidov tapPetov 
bmép tv Ouyarépwy mpos tov yamov éyxpove- 
Ovowr, 
Srepyuepot or TOV ydpov at mapOévor. 


Kat 76 lloAvedcrov eis dmomAnktixdy Twa Lirevo- 
inmov, TO pen Stvac8ar yovyiay ayew bao THs 
Tuyyns €v TmevTecupiyyw vdom dedeuevov. Kat 
Kydioddotos tas Tpinpers éxdrer pvAwvas sro.ki- 
¢ vA \ \ “~ 4 2 ‘ f 
Aovs, 6 Kdwr 6é ta Kamnreta ta "Arrixa Pidiroa. 


¢ This may refer to a decree of Miltiades which was so 
speedily carried out that it became proverbial. The expedi- 
tion was undertaken to assist Euboea against Thebes. 

>’ By making peace, Iphicrates said that the Athenians 
had deprived themselves of the opportunity of attacking and 
plundering a weak maritime city, and so securing provisions 
for the war. The word é¢éé:a properly means provisions 
for a journey and travelling expenses. 

¢ The Paralus and Salaminia were the two sacred galleys 
which conveyed state prisoners. 

¢ It commanded the trade of the Euxine. 

¢ Moerocles was a contemporary of Demosthenes, and an 
anti-Macedonian in politics. He seems to have been ‘a 
money-grubber and was once prosecuted for extortion. The 
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set out for Euboea without delay “and provision 
themselves there, like the decree of Miltiades.2” 
After the Athenians had made peace with Epidaurus 
and the maritime cities, Iphicrates indignantly de- 
clared “that they had deprived themselves of pro- 
visions for the war.”’® Pitholaus called the Paralus ¢ 
“ the bludgeon of the people,” and Sestos “ the corn- 
chest @ of the Piraeus.” Pericles recommended that 
Aegina, “the eyesore of the Piraeus,” should be re- 
moved. Moerocles, mentioning a very “respectable” 
person by name, declared that he was as much a 
scoundrel as himself; for whereas that honest man 
played the scoundrel at 33 per cent. he himself was 
satisfied with 10 per cent.¢ And the iambic of 
Anaxandrides,’ on girls who were slow to marry, 


My daughters are “ past the time” of marriage. 


And the saying of Polyeuctus’ upon a certain 
paralytic named Speusippus, “ that he could not keep 
quiet, although Fortune had boand him in a five- 
holed pillory of disease.” Cephisodotus called the 
triremes “ parti-coloured mills,” * and [Diogenes] the 
Cynic used to say that the taverns? were “ the 


degree of the respectability (or rather, the swindling 
practices) of each is calculated by their respective profits. 

* Poet of the Middle Comedy: Frag. 68 (Kock, Com. 
Att. Frag. ii.). The metaphor in brepjuepo: is from those 
who failed to keep the term of payment of a fine or debt. 
Cope translates: ‘‘I find (uo.) the young ladies are . . .” 

9 Athenian orator, contemporary of Demosthenes. 

% As grinding down the tributary states. They differed 
from ordinary mills in being gaily painted. 

* Contrasted with the Spartan “ messes,” which were of 
a plain and simple character, at which all the citizens dined 
together. The tavern orgies, according to Diogenes, repre- 
sented these at Athens. 
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Aiciwy 8€, ort «ls Lucehiay THY moh eféyeav: 
TotvTo yap perapopa aL 7po Opparen. Kab 
: wore Pojoat Thy ‘EMada ” : Kal TobTO Tpomov 
Twa petadopa Kat mpd Oupdrreov. Kat @amep 
Kypicddsoros evAaBetcbat exéheve fray mohas Tou} 
CWOL Tas ouvdpopids. Kal ‘Looxparys mpos Tous 
ouvTpexovTas ev Tats mavnyupeaw. Kat otoy év 
7 emiTadiw, SudT. GEvov Hv emt TH Tap tT) TOV 
ev Ladapive reAcvTnodvrwy xelpactat TH ‘ENdSa 
ws ouyKaradamropevns TH dperh} aitav Ths 
eAevbepias’ <i oer yap elev oTt a&vov Saxpioa 
ouyrarabamroperns THS dperfs, perapopa Kat 
l4llb mpd Ouparwy, To dé “ Th dperh Tis édevepias ° 
dvribeoty Twa éyel. Kal ws ‘Idixparns eizrev 
“ yap dds pot TOV Adve dua peowy ray 
Xdpynre TET POY BEVEV éorly: 7 pseTapope, Kar 
dvadoytay, Kal TO dia pseoov 7™po OupLarewv trove. 
Kat TO pdvas mapaxanreiy TOUS Kwovvous Tots 
xwdvvors Bonbjodsvras, T7p0 op pare pueradopa. 
kat AvxoAdwy brrep XaBpiov ° " ovde THY ixeTnptav 
aloxuvtevres aurod, TIP ElKOVO THY Xadechy oe 
peraphopa yap &v TG wapédvrt, aA’ ovK dé, aAAd, 
TPO Oppedirewy xuvSuvevovTos yap adrob ixerevet 
7 eikeov, TO dyfuxov 57) euapuxov, TO drrdpyn so 
Tov Tis modews epywv. Kat “ mayer TpoTrov 
puuxpov poveitv pedeT@vres”’> TO yap pederay 


¢ Athenian orator, opponent of Demosthenes. 

> Referring to the disastrous Sicilian expedition. 

¢ Philippus, 12. Both cuvdpouds and ovwrpéxovtas refer to 
the collecting of a mob in a state of excitement. 

@ The statue of Chabrias, erected after one of his victories, 
represented him as kneeling on the ground, the position 
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messes” of Attica. Aesion® used to say that they 
had “drained” the State into Sicily, which is a 
metaphor and sets the thing before the eyes. His 
words “so that Greece uttered a cry” are also in a 
manner a metaphor and a vivid one. And again, 
as Cephisodotus bade the Athenians take care not 
to hold their “concourses’’ too often; and in the 
same way Isocrates, who spoke of those ‘‘ who rush 
together ’’ in the assemblies.© And as Lysias says 
in his Funeral Oration, that it was right that 
Greece should cut her hair at the tomb of those who 
fell at Salamis, since her freedom was buried along 
with their valour. If the speaker had said that it 
was fitting that Greece should weep, her valour 
being buried with them, it would have been a 
metaphor and a vivid one, whereas “ freedom ” by 
the side of “ valour ” produces a kind of antithesis. 
And as Iphicrates said, “‘ The path of my words leads 
through the centre of the deeds of Chares ”’; here 
the metaphor is proportional and the words ‘“ through 
the centre ” create vividness. Also, to say that one 
‘calls upon dangers to help against dangers”’ is a 
vividmetaphor. And Lycoleon on behalf of Chabrias 
said, “not even reverencing the suppliant attitude of 
his statue of bronze,’ ? a metaphor for the moment, 
not for all time, but still vivid ; for when Chabrias is in 
danger, the statue intercedes for him, the inanimate 
becomes animate, the memorial of what he has done 
for the State. And “in every way studying poor- 
ness of spirit,” ¢ for “ studying ’’ a thing implies to 
which he had ordered his soldiers to take up when awaiting 
the enemy. The statue was m the agora and could be seen 
from the court. Lycoleon points to it, and bases his appeal 


on its suppliant attitude. 
¢ Tsocrates, Panegyricus, 151. 
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« Metaphor from species to genus (p. 398, n.), ** studying ” 
being a species of “increasing.” As a rule one studies to 
increase some good quality, not a bad one. 

> Ibid. 172. ¢ Ibid. 180 (apparently from memory). 

@ etOuva (see note on p. 399) further implies the punish- 
ment for an unsatisfactory statement of accounts. 

¢ Simonides, Frag. 5 (P.Z.@. ti.). Both a good man and 
a square are complete as far as they go, but they do not 
gi a actuality. f Isocrates, Philippus, 10. 

9 Ibid. 127. This speech is an appeal to Philip to lead 
the Greeks against Persia. As a sacred animal could roam 
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increase it. And that “reason is a light that God 
has kindled in the soul,” for both the words reason 
and light make something clear. “‘ For we do not 
put an end to wars, but put them off,”® for both 
ideas refer to the future—putting off and a peace of 
such akind. And again, it is a metaphor to say that 
such a treaty is “a trophy far more splendid than 
those gained in war; for the latter are raised in 
memory of trifling advantages and a single favour of 
fortune, but the former commemorates the end of 
the whole war”’;° for both treaty and trophy are 
signs of victory. Again, that cities also render a 
heavy account to the censure of men; for rendering 
an account 4 is a sort of just punishment. 

11. We have said that smart sayings are derived 
from proportional metaphor and expressions which 
set things before the eyes. We must now explain 
the meaning of “ before the eyes,” and what must 
be done to produce this. I mean that things are set 
before the eyes by words that signify actuality. For 
instance, to say that a good man is “ four-square ” ¢ 
is a metaphor, for both these are complete, but the 
phrase does not express actuality, whereas “ of one 
having the prime of his life in full bloom”? does; 
similarly, “thee, like a sacred animal ranging at 
will’ 9 expresses actuality, and in 


Thereupon the Greeks shooting forward with their feet * 
the word “ shooting ’’ contains both actuality and 


where it pleased within the precincts of its temple, so Philip 
could claim the whole of Greece as his fatherland, while 
other descendants of Heracles (whom Isocrates calls the author 
of Philip’s line) were tied down and their outlook narrowed by 
tHe laws and constitution of the city in which they dwelt. 

h Ruripides, Iphig. Aul. 80, with dopi for rosiv. 
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@ Odyssey, xi. 598, with érecra wédovde for dri Sdredévée. 
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metaphor. And as Homer often, by making use of 
metaphor, speaks of inanimate things as if they were 
animate ; and it is to creating actuality in all such 
cases that his popularity is due, as in the following 
examples : 

Again the ruthless stone rolled down to the plain.* 

The arrow flew.? 


(The arrow] eager to fly [towards the crowd].* 


(The spears] were buried in the ground, longing to take 
their fill of flesh.¢ 


The spear-point sped eagerly through his breast.¢ 


For in’ all these examples there is appearance of 
actuality, since the objects are represented as 
animate: “ the shameless stone,” “ the eager spear- 
point,” and the rest express actuality. Homer has 
attached these attributes by the employment of the 
proportional metaphor; for as the stone is to 
Sisyphus, so is the shameless one to the one who is 
shamelessly treated. In his popular similes also he 
proceeds in the same manner with inanimate things : 


Arched, foam-crested, some in front, others behind ; * 


for he gives movement and life to all, and actuality 
is movement. 

As we have said before, metaphors should be drawn 
from objects which are proper to the object, but not 
too obvious ; just as, for instance, in philosophy it 
needs sagacity to grasp the similarity in things that 
are apart. Thus Archytas said that there was no 
difference between an arbitrator and an altar, for 
the wronged betakes itself to one or the other. 

> fliad, xiii. 587. ¢ [bid. iv. 126. @ Ibid. xi. 574. 

¢ Ibid. xv. 541. 


f [bid. xiii. 799. The reference is to the “boiling waves 
of the loud-roaring sea.” 
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* The anchor keeps a ship steady below, the pot-hook is 
above, and the pot hangs down from it. 

> Cope, retaining dywyaricbae (as if from dvouaditer, 
aequalitatem restituere Bonitz, cf. dvouddwots) says: the 
widely dissimilar things here compared are the areas of 
properties and the state offices and privileges, which are to 
be alike equalized,” translating: “And the re-equalization 
of cities, when the same principle is applied to things stand- 
ing wide apart, viz. to surface (area) and powers (functions, 
offices).” (dv- is not negative, but=re.) But the passage 
quoted by Victorius from Isocrates, Philippus, § 40: ‘for I 
know that all the cities of Greece have been placed on thé 
same level (wuadic@ac) by misfortunes”? suggests this as a 
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Similarly, if one were to say that an anchor and a 
pot-hook hung up were identical ; for both are the 
same sort of thing, but they differ in this—that one 
is hung up above and the other below.2 And if one 
were to say “the cities have been reduced to the 
same level,’’ this amounts to the same in the case 
of things far apart—the equality of “levelling” in 
regard to superficies and resources.? 

Most smart sayings are derived from metaphor, 
and also from misleading the hearer beforehand.‘ 
For it becomes more evident to him that he hag 
learnt something, when the conclusion turns out 
contrary to his expectation, and the mind seems to 
say, How true itis! but I missed it.” And smart 
apophthegms arise from not meaning what one says, 
as in the apophthegm of Stesichorus, that “ the 
grasshoppers will sing to themselves from the 
ground.” 4 And clever riddles are agreeable for the 
same reason; for something is learnt, and the ex- 
pression is also metaphorical. And what Theodorus 
ealls “ novel expressions” arise when what follows 
is paradoxical, and, as he puts it, not in accordance 
with our previous expectation; just as humorists 
make use of slight changes in words. The same 
effect is produced by jokes that turn on a change 
of: letter ; for they are deceptive. These novelties 
occur in poetry as well as in prose; for instance, 


the following verse does not finish as the hearer 
expected : 


preferable reading here, auadicéa. meaning (1) have been 
levelled to the ground (although the Lexica give no instance 
of this use), (2) reduced to the same level of weakness. 

¢ rpoeckararav. Or, reading rpocetararay, “ by adding de- 
ception.” 

4 See ii. 21. 8. 
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@ According to Cope, Opar7’ e?, “‘ you are no better than 
a Thracian slave-girl.” ‘ 

> There is obviously a play on wépcac (aor. 1 infin. of 
mép0w) and Ilépoac (Persians), but no satisfactory inter- 
pretation of the joke has been suggested. 

¢ The paradoxical and verbal. “Suitably”? may refer 
to the manner of delivery ; to being used at the proper time; 
or to taking care that the word is one that may be used in 
the two senses. 

@ Philippus, 61; De Pace, 101. The point in the illus- 
trations lies in the use of dpy7#, first in the sense of “ empure,” 
then in that of ‘*beginning.”? It could be said that the 
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And he strode on, under his feet—chilblains, 


whereas the hearer thought he was going to say 
“ sandals.” This kind of joke must be clear from 
the moment of utterance. Jokes that turn on the 
word are produced, not by giving it the proper 
meaning, but by perverting it; for instance, when 
Theodorus said to Nicon, the player on the cithara, 
“you are troubled ” (@pdrve) ; for while pretending 
to say “something troubles you,” he deceives us ; 
for he means something else.* Therefore the joke 
is only agreeable to one who understands the point ; 
for if one does not know that Nicon is a Thracian, he 
will not see any joke init. Similarly, “ you wish to 
destroy him (réprac).” ® Jokes of both these kinds ° 
must be suitably expressed. Similar instances are 
such witticisms as saying that ‘“‘the empire of the 
sea’’ was not “the beginning of misfortunes” for 
the Athenians, for they benefited by it; or, with 
Isocrates,? that “ empire” was “the beginning of 
misfortunes for the city’; in both cases that which 
one would not have expected to be said is said, and 
recognized as true. For, in the second example, to 
say that ‘empire is empire” shows no cleverness, but 
this is not what he means, but something else; in 
the first, the apy?) which is negatived is used in a 
different sense. In all these cases, success is attained 
when a word is appropriately applied, either by 
homonym or by metaphor. For example, in the 
phrase Anaschetos (Bearable) is Unbearable,’ there 


“empire” of the sea was or was not “ the beginning of mis- 
fortunes’ for Athens; for at first it was highly beneficial to 
them, but in the end brought disaster, and thus was the 
“beginning” of evil. 

é Usually translated, ‘‘ There is no bearing Baring.” 
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* Kock, C.A.F. iii. 209, p. 448. In the two first examples 
‘stranger ’’ refers to a distant and reserved manner, as we 
say “don’t make yourself a stranger’’; in the third £évos is 
apparently to be taken in the sense of “alien.” Cope 
translates: “for that too is of a different kind” (foreign, 
alien to the two others; dAérpiov, belonging to something or 
somebody else, opposed to ofxeZov). But the whole passage 
is obscure. 
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is a contradiction of the homonym, which is only 
appropriate, if Anaschetus is an unbearable person. 
And, “Thou shalt not be more of a stranger than a 
stranger,” or “not more than you should be,” 
which is the same thing. And again, 

The stranger must not always be a stranger, 


for here too the word repeated is taken in a different 


sense.“ It is the same with the celebrated verse of 
Anaxandrides, 


It is noble to die before doing anything that deserves 
death ; > 
for this is the same as saying that “it is worthy to 
die when one does not deserve to die,” or, that ‘it 
is worthy to die when one is not worthy of death,” 
or, ‘“ when one does nothing that is worthy of death.” 
Now the form of expression of these sayings is the 
same; but the more concisely and antithetically 
they are expressed, the greater is their popularity. 
The reason is that antithesis is more instructive and 
conciseness gives knowledge more rapidly. Further, 
in order that what is said may be true and not 
superficial, it must always either apply to a particular 
person or be suitably expressed ; for it is possible 
for it to have one quality and not the other. For 
instance, “‘ One ought to die guiltless of any offence,” 
“The worthy man should take a worthy woman to 
wife.” There is no smartness in either of these 
expressions, but there will be if both conditions are 
fulfilled: “It is worthy for a man to die, when he 
is not worthy of death.” The more special qualities 
the expression possesses, the smarter it appears ; 
for instance, if the words contain a metaphor, and a 


® Kock, C.A.F. ii. Frag. 64, p. 163. 
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¢ Or, reading ai for del, “approved similes are. .. . 

> In the simple metaphor “goblet’’ is substituted for 
*“‘ shield,” but sometimes additions are made to the word as 
differently applied, such as “of Ares ” and “ without strings.”’ 
These additions, besides involving greater detail (a char- 
acteristic of the simile), distinctly bring out the contrast of the 
two terms and make a simile, whereas the metaphor simply 
transfers the meaning. 

* In posture. 
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metaphor of a special kind, antithesis, and equality 
of clauses, and actuality. 

Similes also, as said above, are always in a manner 
approved metaphors ;% since they always consist of 
two terms, like the proportional metaphor, as when 
we say, for instance, that the shield is the goblet of 
Ares, and the bow a lyre without strings. But such 
an expression is not simple, but when we call the bow 
a lyre, or the shield a goblet, itis.2 And similes may 
be formed as follows: a flute-player resembles an 
ape,° a short-sighted man a spluttering lamp ; for in 
both cases there is contraction. But they are ex- 
cellent when there is a proportional metaphor ; for it 
is possible to liken a shield to the goblet of Ares and 
a ruin to the rag of a house; to say that Niceratus 
is a Philoctetes bitten by Pratys, to use the simile of 
Thrasymachus, when he saw Niceratus, defeated by 
Pratys in a rhapsodie competition, still dirty with 
his hair uncut.* It is herein that poets are especially 
condemned if they fail, but applauded if they succeed. 
I mean, for instance, when they introduce an 
answering clause :/ 


He carries his legs twisted like parsley, 
or again, 
Like Philaammon punching the leather sack. 


All such expressions are similes, and similes, as has 
been often said, are metaphors of a kind. 


@ Contraction of eyelids and flame. 

¢ Like Philoctetes on Lemnos after he had been bitten by 
the snake. 

* When the concluding corresponds with the introductory 
expression. This “answering clause” is called apodosis 
(p. 371), not restricted, as in modern usage, to the conclusion 
of a conditional sentence. 
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~~ / 
Kal TO, direpBodr TH AdEer Siapépovea. 
oo - / 
woTep Dildupwv Cvyopayav TH KwpvKw’ 


/ 
anOns } dy atrov Dirdppwva elvar pmayouevov 
TH KWPUKY. 

womep cédwov otAa Ta oKxéAn opeiv’ 


wnons 8 av ob oxéAn adAa oéhwwa exyew ovrws odAa. 
1g elat dé drepBoAal petpaximders’ apodpdrynra yap 
SnAodow. 810 dpy.lopevor A€yovar waArora: 


ovd el wou Toca Soin doa Pdpabds Te KdvIS Te. 

/ 3 > / > / > f 

Kovpynv © od yapéew “Ayapeuvovos “Arpeidao, 

Qo 3 f > / ? > 7 
ovd ef ypvaein “Adpodirn Kardos épilor, 
4 Pe °"A@ / 
epya nvain. 
1413b ypOvrar d€ paddAtora TovTw of *Arrixot priropes. 
610 mpeoBuTépw Adyew amperes. 

* Or, “he says it is a case of the Carpathian and the 
hare.”” An inhabitant of the island of Carpathus introduced a 
brace of hares, which so multiplied that they devoured all 
the crops and ruined the farmers (like the rabbits in Australia). 

> Iliad, ix. 385. 


¢ This must be taken as a parenthetical remark, if it is 
Aristotle’s at all. 
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Proverbs also are metaphors from species to species. 
If a man, for instance, introduces into his house 
something from which he expects to benefit, but 
afterwards finds himself injured instead, it is as the 
Carpathian* says of the hare; for both have ex- 
perienced the same misfortunes. This is nearly all 
that can be said of the sources of smart sayings and 
the reasons which make them so. 

Approved hyperboles are also metaphors. For 
instance, one may say of a man whose eye is all 
black and blue, “ you would have thought he was a 
basket of mulberries,” because the black eye is 
something purple, but the great quantity constitutes 
the hyperbole. Again, when one says “ like this or 
that’ there is a hyperbole differing only in the 
wording : 

Like Philammon punching the leather sack, 


or, © you would have thought that he was Philammon 
fighting the sack ”’ ; 


Carrying his legs twisted like parsley, 


or, © you would have thought that he had no legs, 
but parsley, they being so twisted.”” There is some- 
thing youthful about hyperboles; for they show 
vehemence. Wherefore those who are in a passion 
most frequently make use of them : 

Not even were he to offer me gifts as many in number as 
the sand and dust .. . but a daughter of Agamemnon, son 


of Atreus, I will not wed, not even if she rivalled golden 
Aphrodite in beauty, or Athene in accomplishments.? 


(Attic orators are especially fond of hyperbole.°) 
Wherefore ¢ it is unbecoming for elderly people to 
make use of them. 
@ Because they are boyish. 
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12, Act dé pr AchnBevas ore an EKAOTW yever 
dpporres Ackis. od yap 7 avr ypapuct) Kal 
LY WVLOTLRT, ovde Onunyopuen Ka Oucaviry. apd 
dé avayKy eiSevan TO Bev yap éorw eAAquecery 
emioracbat, TO S€ pr dvayralecBat KaTaounTey, 
ay Tb BotAyras peradodvas Tots dArois, OmrEp 

2mdoyovow of pn ETLOTELEVOL ypdpew. éore d€ 
Agus ypagiKy poev 7 axpiBeorarn aywviaruKy be 
q OmoKperiKwrarn. raurns dé vo eto i) pev 
yap HOucn 9 8€ mabnriKy. d10 Kal ob dmoKpiral 
7a rowbdra Tov Spapdrav ducdkovor, Kat ot TOUT al 
TOUS ToLtouTous. Baordlovrac de of avayvwortKoi, 
olov Xarphuwv (axpiBrs yap WaorTrEp Aoyoypados ) 
Kab Auctépvios Tov bt vpapsBomoray. KOL Tropa. 
BadrAdpevor of per TOV ypaguccv ev Tos ayaor 
oTEevol paivovrar, ob be Tey pyTopey eb Aexbevres 
iSuwrucol € év Tais xepowv. airtov 8° Ort ev TD dy Gut 
apyorrer: 10 Kal Td, STroKpUTUCa, dbnpnuevns THS 
droKpicEews ov TOLovTA TO abr av epyov paivera. 
evH on, olov ta Te aotvdera Kal TO modAdKIs 76 
atro etrrety ev TH Ypapurh oplas dmroSoxydleras, 
ev d€ Gywviorch Kat Ot pryropes Xpavrac cor! 
3 yap DrroKpeTiKd.. avayrn dé peraBaMew TO avTo 
Aéyovras: Orrep ws mpoodorrouet re drroxpiveoba: 
“ ob70s cot 6 Khéhas buav, odds coTw 6 e- 
amrarnoas, obros 6 TO eoxarov mpododvar € emrtyelpy- 
cas.” olov kat Dijuwv 6 daoKpiris émoier ev 


%@ See 2. 13 of this book. 

> What follows, to the end of § 3, is of the nature of a 
parenthesis, not immediately connected with the subject of 
the chapter. 

¢ The variation in the form of the expression suggests a 
similar variation in the form of the delivery or declamation. 
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12. But we must not lose sight of the fact that a 
different style is suitable to each kind of Rhetoric. 
That of written compositions is not the same as that 
of debate ; nor, in the latter, is that of public speak- 
ing the same as that of the law courts. But it is 
necessary to be acquainted with both; for the one 
requires a knowledge of good Greek, while the other 
prevents the necessity of keeping silent when we 
wish to communicate something to others, which 
happens to those who do not know how to write. 
The style of written compositions is most precise, 
that of debate is most suitable for delivery. Of the 
latter there are two kinds, ethical and emotional ; 
this is why actors are always running after plays of 
this character, and poets after suitable actors. How- 
ever, poets whose works are only meant for reading 
are also popular, as Chaeremon, who is as precise as 
a writer of speeches, and Licymnius * among dithy- 
rambie poets. When compared, the speeches of 
writers appear meagre in public debates, while those 
of the rhetoricians, however well delivered, are 
amateurish when read. The reason is that they are 
only suitable to public debates; hence speeches 
suited for delivery, when delivery is absent, do not 
fulfil their proper function and appear silly. For 
instance, asyndeta and frequent repetition of the 
same word. are rightly disapproved in written speech, 
but in public debate even rhetoricians make use of 
them, for they lend themselves to acting.? (But one 
must vary the expression when one repeats the same 
thing, for this as it were paves the way for declama- 
tion :¢ as, “‘ This is he who robbed you, this is he 
who deceived you, this is he who at last attempted 
to betray you.” This is what Philemon the actor 
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-~ 3 é f ey i 
Te TH Avafavdpidov yepovrouavig, Ore héyet 
4 33 ? “~ 

Paddpavbus kat Tadapydns,” cat év rd mpo- 
A f ~ E > ~ 4 ¢¢€ 9 #33 7% f A 
oyw Tv KuceBév ro “ey” dav yap Tis Ta 
Tolatra pun vmoKpivnrat, yivera “6 trHv SoKov 
pepwv.”” 

\ 1 oo FP e r ‘6 > 2 +? 

Kai ra aovvdera woatrws: “AAGov, amrjvrnoa, 
edeounv’ avayKn yap sbmoKpiverBar Kal py ws 
ev Aéyovra TH atT@ YOew Kai révyw etmety. ere 
v ov é ‘ > - > v \ / \ 
eyet toLdv Te TA Govvdoera: ey low yap ypovw TOAAG 
Soke? ciphabat- 6 yap atvdeopos Ev ToLet TA TOAAG, 
¢ o aN > ~ o vd ? / ” x 
wor éav e€aipeO7, SHAov Gri TovvayTioy EoTar TO 
éy odd. exer odv aténow: “‘FABov, StedAéyOnv, 
ef 7 \ “7 «ot a 4 yy 
ixérevoa’’ moAAd SoKet trepideiy soa <izrev. 

~ 4 / “ \ « ? -~ 
rotro be BovAeTat mrovety Kat “Ounpos &v TO 


Nipeds ad Ldynbev, 
Nipevs “AyAatns, 
Nipeds 6s KdAXoros. 


‘ © x \ bd > tA 7 / 
mept od yap moAAa elpntar, avayKn Kat TroANdKIS 
> A 3 > \ / \ \ ~ 
eippotat: et ody Kal moAAdKis, Kat moAAa doxe?, 
(4 La ¢ ‘ \ 4 ? 
wore nvénoev ama€ uvyobets 61a Tov mapadoyiopov, 


« The meaning of this has not been satisfactorily explained. 
On the face of it, it seems to mean that the excellence of 
Philemon’s delivery consisted in his way of declaiming 
passages in which the same words were repeated. Philemon 
is not to be confused with the writer of the New Comedy, 
the rival and contemporary of Menander. 

> Used of a stiff, ungraceful speaker. 

¢ Spengel’s reading here is: mo\\d doxe? *‘ barepetdev bom 
elrov,”’ mwo\Ad doxet being parenthetical, and vdrepetdev bce 
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did in The Old Man’s F olly of Anaxandrides, when he 
says ‘‘ Rhadamanthus and Palamedes,’’ and when he 
repeats the word “I” in the prologue to The Pious.* 
For unless such expressions are varied by action, it 
is a case of “ the man who carries the beam” ® in 
the proverb.) 

It is the same with asyndeta: “I came, I met, I 
entreated.”’ For here delivery is needed, and the 
words should not be pronounced with the same tone 
and character, as if there was only one clause. 
Further; asyndeta have a special characteristic ; for 
in an equal space of time many things appear to be 
said, because the connecting particle makes many 
things one, so that, if it be removed, it is clear that 
the contrary will be the case, and that the one will 
become many. Therefore an asyndeton produces 
amplification: thus, in “I came, I conversed, I 
besought,” the hearer seems to be surveying many 
things, all that the speaker said. This also is 
Homer's intention in the passage 

Nireus, again, from Syme .. ., 


Nireus son of Aglaia . . ., 
Nireus, the most beautiful . . .;4 


for it is necessary that one of whom much has been 
said should be often mentioned ; if then the name is 
often mentioned, it seems as if much has been said *; 
so that, by means of this fallacy, Homer has increased 


clrov part of the quotation. Jebb translates: “I came, I 
spoke to him, I besought’’ (these seem many things); “he 
disregarded all I said’’ (which certainly gives a more natural 
sense to tarepeider), 
@ fliad, i. 671 ff. 

-¢ Cope translates: ‘“‘they think that, if the name is often 
repeated, there must be a great deal to say about its owner © ; 
but can this be got out of the Greek (elpijc@ar)? 
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eal pviunv meroinkey, ovdapot torepov adrod 
/ 
Oyov mTounodmevos. 

5 “H perv odv Sypnyopixy Adéts Kal wavreA@s Eouxe 
TH oKiaypadia> dow yap dv mAciwv % 6 dxAos, 
Tmoppwrépw % Oda, Si6 Ta aKpiPhH mepiepya Kal 
xeipw gaiverar ev dudorépois: 7 dé Sixavixn aKpe- 
Bearépa. ér. S¢ wadov 4 &vt KpirZ: éAdyworov 
yap €oTw pytopuchns: edovvorrov yap waddov Td 
oiketov Tot mpdyyaros Kal To dAXdTpiov, Kat 6 
aywv admeotw, wote Kabapa % Kpiow. 810 ody 
ot avrol év maar tovrois evdoKipoto pyyropes: 
GAN’ Srov paddvora troKpicews, evtadOa AKvora 
axpipera ev. todro dé, ézrouv davis, Kai pddora 
67rov peyadAns. 

‘H pev ody emiderxrixy AdEis ypadicwrary: 

GTO yap epyov avris davdyvwos: devrépa Sé 7 
dixaviky. TO 5€ mpocdiarpetobar thy AdEw, ort 
noelay del Kat peyadromperh, meplepyov: Ti yap 
parrov 7} owdpova Kat éAevbepiov Kai et tis GAAN 
HOovs apeTi; TO yap delay clvar aroujoer SHAov 
6Tt TA Eipnueva, eltep GpUAs wpioTar 7) apeTH THs 
héEews* Tivos yap evexa Se? cadh Kal py Tamewrhy 
clvat GAAa mpémovoay; dv Te yap adoAcoyF, od 


¢ Intended to produce the effect of finished work at a 
distance before a large number of spectators. 

»’ The meaning apparently is that there is no discussion, 
as might be the case when there were several judges, so 
that the decision is clear and unbiased. dvd and dywmerixh 
Ad&is are terms used for debate (e.g. in the law courts) and 
the style suited to it (ef. § 1). Cope’s editor refers to Cicero, 
Ad Atticum, i. 16. 8 ‘‘remoto illo studio contentionis, quem 
vos [you Athenians] d-yéva appellatis.”” Jebb translates: ‘the 
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the reputation of Nireus, though he only mentions 
him in one passage ; he has perpetuated his memory, 
although he never speaks of him again. 

The deliberative style is exactly like a rough 
sketch,? for the greater the crowd, the further off is 
the point of view; wherefore in both too much 
refinement is a superfluity and even a disadvantage. 
But the forensic style is more finished, and more so 
before a single judge, because there is least oppor- 
tunity of employing rhetorical devices, since the 
mind more readily takes in at a glance what belongs 
to the subject and what is foreign to it; there is no 
discussion,® so the judgement is clear. This is why 
the same orators do not excel in all these styles ; 
where action is most effective, there the style is 
least finished, and this is a case in which voice, 
especially a loud one, is needed. 

The epideictic style is especially suited to written 
compositions, for its function is reading ;° and next to 
it comes the forensic style. It is superfluous to 
make the further distinction that style should be 
pleasant or magnificent. Why so, any more than 
temperate, liberal, or anything else that indicates 
moral virtue? For it is evident that, if virtue of 
style has been correctly defined, what we have said 
will suffice to make it pleasant. For why, if not to 
please, need it be clear, not mean, but appropriate ? 
If it be too diffuse, or too concise, it will not be 


turmoil is absent, so that the judgement is serene” (in a 
note, ** unclouded ”’). 

¢ This does not seem to agree with the general view. 
Funeral orations of the nature of panegyrics, for instance, 
were certainly meant to be spoken; but the épyov or proper 
unction of an epideictic may be said to consist in reading, 
in its being agreeable to read. Its rédos or end is to be read. 
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f FOAL WN Coad 
cadis, odd€ dv avvTopos. GAAd SHAov Ste 7d pEecov 
¢ la 4 ~ 
ApwoTre.. Kal TO HOelav Ta eipyéva Toioer, av 
in AF \ > A ‘ / , © ¢ 8 f ‘ 
Ev putyOH, TO etwhos Kat Eevixdv, Kal 6 puvtuds, Kal 
x ‘| ~ iw ta 
To mulavev ex Tot mpémovros. mepl ev odv THS 
f ~ 
AéEews eipnrat, Kat Kowh wept amdvrwv Kal idia 
\ “~ 
TEpl EKAOTOV ‘yevos AouTov Sé TEepi TAEEWS Etzrety. 
13. “Eort 5€ rod Adyou Svo pépy: avayKatoy 
‘\ “a ~ « ~ 
yap TO Te mpGypa, eisrety Tepl ob», Kal TOT’ ArrodetEas. 
4 3 ? 4 > a kal > ~ A 
610 eimdvTa py amodcifar 7) amodetEat pu) aTpo- 
2 * 
eurovTa aduvatov: 6 Te yap amaderKvdwY ‘Te ato- 
/ ~ “~ 
deixvvct, Kal 6 mporéywy vera rob amobdetEat 
4 
2 mporéyer. Tovrwy dé To wev mpdbecis eort ro Se 
f ef a” ” , La \ ‘ 4 r 
mioTis, Womep av et Tis St€Aoe STL TS prev TPOPANLa. 
\ “~ o 
370 de amdderEis. viv Sé Siarpovot yeAoiws: Suyynots 
yap mov rod dixavixob pdvov Adyou éoriv, ém- 
fo “a “~ / 
deuxTixod Sé Kai Snunyopixod mas evdeyerat 
elvar Sunynow otav Aéyovow, H TA TPOS TOV aVTt- 
1414b OtKov, HY emtAoyoy T&yv amodeKkTiKGv; mMpooipwov 
‘ \ > 4 A > / Pd] “ 
d€ Kal dyrimapaBoAy Kat émadvodos & Tais dnun- 
yopias Tore yiverar, Gray avTiAoyia 7H. Kal yap 
€ t af ¢€ 3 f A 3 ? 5 
% KaTnyopia Kat 7% amoAoyia modAaKis, add’ ody 
ca 7  3\\D € 9 2 xv 9D tee 
% ovpBovdAy: ard’ 6 émidoyos ext obd€ SixaviKog 
mavros, otov éav puuxpos 6 Adyos, 7} TO mpaypa 





@ The generally accepted divisions are: rpoolucov (exordium), 
dupynots (narrative), wioris (proof), érikoyos (peroration). 
(Supynots is a species of wpd@ecis, which is used instead of it 
just before.) Aristotle objects that it is (as a rule) only the 
forensic speech which requires a regular éijynors, a full and 
detailed statement of what has happened before. Ir 
epideictic and demonstrative (deliberative) speeches, the 
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clear; but it is plain that the mean is most suitable. 
What we have said will make the style pleasant, if 
it contains a happy mixture of proper and “ foreign ” 
words, of rhythm, and of persuasiveness resulting 
from propriety. This finishes what we had to say 
about style; of all the three kinds of Rhetoric in 
general, and of each of them in particular. It only 
remains to speak of arrangement. 

13. A speech has two parts. It is necessary to 
state the subject, and then to prove it. Wherefore 
it is impossible to make a statement without proving 
it, or to prove it without first putting it forward ; 
for both he who proves proves something, and he 
who puts something forward does so in order to 
prove it. The first of these parts is the statement 
of the case, the second the proof, a similar division 
to that of problem and demonstration. But the 
division now generally made is absurd; for narrative 
only belongs in a manner to forensic speech, but in 
epideictic or deliberative speech how is it possible that 
there should be narrative as it is defined, or a refuta- 
tion; or an epilogue in demonstrative speeches ?* 
In deliberative speeches, again, exordium, compari- 
son, and recapitulation are only admissible when 
there is a conflict of opinion. For both accusation 
and defence are often found in deliberative, but not 
gua deliberative speech. And further, the epilogue 
does not even belong to every forensic speech, for 
instance, when it is short, or the matter is easy to 


object of which is to prove something, there is no need of 
another existing division called the refutation of the adversary, 
and in the demonstrative there can be no room for an epilogue, 
which is not a summary of proofs and arguments. ‘Thus 
the necessary divisions of a speech are really only two: 
mpdbects and riers, or at most four. 
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edpvndoveutov’ cupPaiver yap Tod prjKous ap- 
atpetobar. 

4 (Avaynaia & apa p-Opta, mpoleats Kal qioTis. tOLa 
pe oby Tatra, Ta oe mctora TpOolpLtov mpobeors 
mors emidoyos™ Ta yeep mpos TOV avTidiKov TOV 
mioredsy cOTls Kal y dvrimapaBor 7) avéjous TOV 
abr ov" Bore ‘HEpos TL TOV miorewy dmodetkvvcr 
yep Te O TOLaY Totro, aN’ ou TO TpoolpLov, OVO 

56 éridoyos, aA’ AvapLypyyorer. coras ouy, av 
TIS Ta TOLaDTa Siaupyj, 6 Orrep €molovv ot mept Oed- 
Swpor, Sunynors ETEPOV Kal emOuyyynois Kat 7po- 
dujnynoi Kat edeyxos Kab emeleAcyxos. dei de 
el8ds Te Adyovra Kal Sradopay ovopia Tibeobat. 
el O€ HA}, yiverau Kevov Kal Anpddes, ofov Aukdpvios 
grovel ev TH TEXYN: éroupwow dcvoydlav Kat dro- 
mAdvnow Kat olous. 

14. To pe oov mpooupLov €or apyn Adyou, 
Grrep év Toujces 7 mpdoroyos Kat ev avAnoer ampoavAtov’ 
mavTo, yap dpxaut rabr’ eiot, Kat otov ddoroinots 
TQ emvovTt. TO Lev obv mpoavAtov Spovov TO TOV 
eiBeuxTiK BV TpooLlas” Kal yap of atanral, 6 
dv «bd exwow avAfoat, ToOTO mpoavAnoavres 
ouvnbay TB evdooipe, Kal €v Tots emriderKrLKots 
Adyous bei ovTw ypapew~ 6 TL yap av BovAnrau 
evOd eimrdovTa évdodvar Kab ouvarjas. O7Eep TaVTES 
mo.ovow. mapaderypa TO THS “looxparous “HAevys 


@ j,e, its use is to recall the main facts briefly (§ 4 end), 
which in a short peach is needless. 

6 Plato, Phaedrus, 266, where the additional kinds of 
narrative are omitted, and their seas talken by siorwois and 
érurlatwots (confirmation of the proof). 
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recollect ; for in the epilogue what happens is that 
there is a reduction of length.¢ 

So then the necessary parts of a speech are the 
statement of the case and proof. These divisions 
are appropriate to every speech, and at the most 
the parts are four in number—exordium, statement, 
proof, epilogue ; for refutation of an opponent is part 
of the proofs, and comparison is an amplification of 
one’s own case, and therefore also part of the proofs ; 
for he who does this proves something, whereas the 
exordium and the epilogue are merely aids to 
memory. Therefore, if we adopt all such divisions 
we shall be following Theodorus ® and his school, 
who distinguished narrative, additional narrative, and 
preliminary narrative, refutation and additional re- 
futation. But one must only adopt a name to express 
a distinct species or a real difference: otherwise, it 
becomes empty and silly, like the terms introduced 
by Licymnius in his “ Art,” where he speaks 
of ‘being wafted along,’ “wandering from the 
subject,’ ° and “ ramifications.” 

14, The exordium is the beginning of a speech, as 
the prologue in poetry and the prelude in flute- 
playing ; for all these are beginnings, and as it were 
a paving the way for what follows. The prelude 
resembles the exordium of epideictic speeches ; for 
as flute-players begin by playing whatever they can 
execute skilfully and attach it to the key-note, so 
also in epideictic speeches should be the composition 
of the exordium; the speaker should say at once 
whatever he likes, give the key-note and then attach 
the main subject. And all do this, an example 
being the exordium of the Helen of Isocrates ; for 


¢ Or, “ diverting the judge’s attention.” 
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mpootpLov odfév yap oikelov tbadpyer rots épt- 
oruKois Kab ‘Edevy. da dé Kai eav exromion, 
APPLOTTEL [7 dAov Tov Adyou op0EL8h eivas. 

2 Adyeras 5€ ra Tov emideixTiKdY mpooiwia €€ 
9 i “” / e f x 3 om F 
eraivov 7 ydyou: oiov Topyias méev ev t® “OdAvp- 

~ / ce @ \ ~ x” 4 3 
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ist > 3 
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iba ayallol dvres ddnAoe, WOTTEP "Adcavopos 6 


4 IIpeduov- obdros yap ovpBovrever. ert 8° ék Tov 
OucaviKxdy mpooyricy: Totro 5 éorly éx roy mpos 
TOV aKpoaryy, ei mept mwapaddfov Adyos 4 rept 
xaArerod q /Tept TeOpvdnpevou modAois, wore 
cuyyvepny exew, olov Xopidos 


vov 8 ére wavrTa bédacrTat. 


TO. (bev otv rev emBerKT icy Adyev mpootpua ek 
TOUTWY, e€ emaivou, ere poyou, éK mpoT poms, €f 
cmoTpoTAs, ex Ty mpos Tov axpoarny* det d€ F 
€éva % olxeta eivar Ta evddoyna tH Adyw. 

5 Ta dé rot dixavixod mpooipia det AaBety ori 


¢ The subject of the oration was the praise of Helen, but 
Isocrates took the opportunity of attacking the sophists. 
This exemplifies his skill] in the introduction of matter not 
strictly proper to, or in common with, the subject. The 
key-note is Helen; but the exordium is an attack on the 
Eristics, with special allusion to the Cynics and Megarians. 

BOE ‘Samos, epic poet, author of a poem on the "Persian 
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the eristics and Helen have nothing in common.’ 
At the same time, even if the speaker wanders from 
the point, this is more appropriate than that the 
speech should be monotonous. 

In epideictic speeches, the sources of the exordia 
are praise and blame, as Gorgias, in the Olympiacus, 
says, Men of Greece, you are worthy to be admired 
by many,” where he is praising those who instituted 
the solemn assemblies. Isocrates on the other hand 
blames them because they rewarded bodily excel- 
lences, but instituted no prize for men of wisdom. 
Eixordia may also be derived from advice, for instance, 
“ one should honour the good,” wherefore the speaker 
praises Aristides, or such as are neither famous nor 
worthless, but who, although they are good, remain 
obscure, as Alexander, son of Priam; for this is a 
piece of advice. Again, they may be derived from 
forensic exordia, that is to say, from appeals to the 
hearer, if the subject treated is paradoxical, difficult, 
or commonly known, in order to obtain indulgence, 
like Choerilus ®: 


But now when all has been allotted. 


These then are the sources of epideictic exordia— 
praise, blame, exhortation, dissuasion, appeals to the 
hearer. And these exordia* may be either foreign 
or intimately connected with the speech. 

As for the exordia of the forensic speech, it must 


war, from which this half-line and the context preserved in 
the Schohast are taken. He complains that whereas the 
poets of olden times had plenty to write about, the field of 
poetry being as yet untilled, it was now all apportioned, and 
he, the last of the poets, was left behind, unable to find ‘a 
new chariot for the race-course of his song.”’ 

© évdooyua here=mpooluia. 
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ARISTOTLE 


TavTo SUvaTat omep TOV Spayarwv oi mpddoyor 
Kal Tov éen@v Ta mpooipia Ta pev yap Tay d- 
OupdpBwv Guowa rots émideckriKots: 
dua oe Kai Tea SDpa etre oxddAa. 

év be tots Adyous Kal Ereou Seiya dott Tob Adyou, 
iva. TpoeLo@ot wept ob Hv 6 Adyos Kal for) Kpéunrar 
% Oidvowa: TO yap adptotov mAavG: 6 Sods obv 
womep eis THY xElpa THY apynVv moet eydpevov 
dKodovbely 7 Adyw. Sa Toro 

pivw aede bea, 

dvdpa pou évvetre jsovoa, 

nyed pot Adyov adAdov, émws "Acias aid yains 

HArAGev és Edpwrynv mdAeuos péyas. 


Kal of TpayiKot SynAodot mept TO SpGua, Kav py 

39.\ ov > / > 3 td “~ f ‘ 
edlus womep Edpumidns, adv &v 7 mpoddyw yé 
mov, womep Kat LodorAjs 


enol marnip jv IidAuBos. 


Kal 7 KWULWdia WoatTwS. TO bev OdV avayKaLO- 
TATOV Epyov TOU mpooysiov Kal Ldtov TobTO, SnAGoat 
vi é€ort TO TéAos ob} Evexa 6 Adyos. Bidmep dv 
SpAov 7 Kat puLKpov TO mpayua, o8 xpnoréov 
mpooimim. ta dé dAda <idn ols yp@vra, larpev- 





« A parenthetical remark to the effect that epideictic 
exordia are different. Those of a forensic speech are like 
prologues and epic exordia, but it is different with epideictic, 
which may be wild, high-flown, as in the example given from 
an unknown author. 

® That is, forensic speeches. dpduace has been suggested 
for \déyas. 

¢ fliad, i. 1. 2 Odyssey, i. 1. 
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be noted that they produce the same effect as 
dramatic prologues and epic exordia (for those of 
dithyrambs resemble epideictic exordia : 


For thee and thy presents or spoils).* 


But in speeches ® and epic poems the exordia provide 
a sample of the subject, in order that the hearers 
may know beforehand what it is about, and that the 
mind may not be kept in suspense, for that which is 
undefined leads astray; so then he who puts the 
beginning, so to say, into the hearer’s hand enables 
him, if hte holds fast to it, to follow the story. Hence 
the following exordia : 


Sing the wrath, O Muse.¢ 
Tell me of the man, O Muse. 


Inspire me with another theme, how from the land of 
Asia a great war crossed into Europe.? 


Similarly, tragic poets make clear the subject of their 
drama, if not at the outset, like Euripides, at least 
somewhere in the prologue, like Sophocles, 


My father was Polybus. 


It is the same in comedy. So then the most essential 
and special function of the exordium is to make clear 
what is the end or purpose of the speech ; wherefore 
it should not be employed, if the subject is quite 
clear or unimportant. All the other forms of exordia 
in use are only remedies,’ and are common to all three 


¢ From Choerilus (§ 4). 
$ Sophocles, Oed. Tyr.774. But this can hardly be called 
the prologue. 
¢ That is, special remedies in the case of the hearers suffer- 
ing from “inattention. unfavourable disposition, and the 
like” (Cope). 
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para Kat Kowd. Aéyeras bé€ ratra ex tre Tob 
la “~ lon ~ 
Aéyovtos Kat tod aKkpoarot Kat rob mpdyparos 
\ “~ ~ 
Kat TOU evayTiov. Tept avTot pev Kal TOO avrt- 
f ~ oo 
dixov, 60a epi diaBodrjy Acar Kal molfoat. 
Ww \ b} e f ? / \ 4 
core dé ody dpoiws: azoAoyoumerm pev yap 
“~ \ 4 ? ~ 3 > -~ 
mp@Tov Ta mapos dtaBodjv, Karnyopotytt 8 -ev TO 
émAdyw. d¢ 6 dé, odK adndAov: Tov pev yap 
3 f 7 f » Leer a ¢. f¢ 3 
atroroyovpevov, dtav pwéeAdn eiodbew atrdov, avay- 
Katov aveAciy ta KwAvovta, Mote AuTEéOV mpPHTov 
“~ os / 
thy dtaBodAjv: rH Sé SiaBadAAovre ev 7H emiddyw 
duaBAnréov, iva prnwovetowot paAdov. 
‘ fan} 
Ta S€ mpos tov daxpoarny ék te rod etvouv 
™~ ~ f ~ 
mowjoat Kat ék Tot dpyicar, Kal eviore dé éx TOO 
ba! f 
MPOCEKTLKOVY 4 TovVaYTiOV’ OD yap del GuUUeper 
”~ 7 \ 4 3 / ~ 
movely mpocextixdv, 510 moAXot eis yéAwra Teipadv- 
, > S ‘ > 7 7 > 7 
Ta. mpoayewv. eis dé evtudbev dmavra dvd€et, 
37 5K \ \ 3 ~ t 
eav tis BovAnrat, Kat TO émletKH datvecbat’ mpoc- 
1415b €yovar yap pwa\Aov rovrois. mpoceKTiKol dé Tois 
peyddous, Tots itows, Tots Pavpacrots, rots ndéow- 
\ ~ 3 “~ ¢ \ 4 ¢ / aN 
610 def Eurrovety ws mept Towovrwy 6 Adyos. éav 
d€ pun TmpoceKTiKOUs, OTt ptKPoV, OTL OvdeY mTpOS 
exeivous, Ott Avarnpdov. 
“ 4 7 / on 
gs Act dé pr AavOdvew dre mavra €€w Tot Adyou 
“~ ‘ ~ 
Ta Towatra: mos patAov yap aKpoarny Kal Ta 


ew Tob mpdypwaros aKovovTa, eel av pu) ToLodros 
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branches of Rhetoric. These are derived from the 
speaker, the hearer, the subject, and the opponent. 
From the speaker and the opponent, all that helps 
to destroy or create prejudice. But this must not be 
done in the same way ; for the defendant must deal 
with this at the beginning, the accuser in the 
epilogue. The reason is obvious. The defendant, 
when about to introduce himself, must remove all 
obstacles, so that he must first clear away all pre- 
judice ; the accuser must create prejudice in the 
epilogue, that his hearers may have a livelier re- 
collection of it. 

The object of an appeal to the hearer is to make 
him well disposed or to arouse his indignation, and 
sometimes to engage his attention or the opposite ; 
for it is not always expedient to engage his attention, 
which is the reason why many speakers try to make 
their hearers laugh. As for rendering the hearers 
tractable, everything will lead up to it if a person 
wishes, including the appearance of respectability, 
because respectable persons command more atten- 
tion. Hearers pay most attention to things that are 
important, that concern their own interests, that are 
astonishing, that are agreeable; wherefore one 
should put the idea into their heads that the speech 
deals with such subjects. To make his hearers in- 
attentive, the speaker must persuade them that the 
matter is unimportant, that it does not concern them, 
that it is painful. 

But we must not lose sight of the fact that all 
such things are outside the question, for they are 
only addressed to a hearer whose judgement is poor 
and who is ready to listen to what is beside the case ; 
for if he is not a man of this kind, there is no need 
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H, odfev Sef mpooiniov, GAN  doov TO Tpaypya 
3 “ ~ ~ 
etrrety Keparaiwdds, iva éyn Womrep cOpa Kehadny. 


wv 4 “~ ~ ~ 
QETL TO TpOTEKTLKOUS ToLely TaVTWY THY pEepOv 


/ baa / ~ 4 > ~ lan nv 
Kowov, eav dé Travraxod yap davido. paAdov 7 
b) “ Foal , 
apyopevot. 810 yedotov ev apy tarrew, sre 
pdduora mavres mpocéyovres aKpo@vrar. wore 
or oy / ? 
67ou av H Katpdos, AeKréov “Kai Loe mpoc€yere 

‘ ~ baa! ‘ ~ 3 § x ¢ / 3? 
Tov votv: ovféy yap paAdov euov 7 vpérepov 

A “~ “a , 3 
Kat “éop& yap tuiv olov otderwmote’’ axnKoare 

A ~ > é 4 

dewdov 7 otTw Gavpaordv. totro 8° éoriv, womep 
ww / Ld / ¢ > f 
égy Ilpddixos, 6re vuordlovev of aKpoarat, map- 


10 euBddrAew Tis wevrnKovTadpaxpouv adrots. drt dé 


i 


m™pos TOV akpoariy ovy Fmep aKpoarys, dSHAov- 

- ‘ a“ td aA f > / 
mavres yap 7% SiaBdddovow 7 PdBovs azroAvovrat 
év Tots mpooynsiots. 


¥ 2” \ ° ¢ a ff 
avae, epw plev OVY OTIS omTrovens UTO. 


é / 
Te Ppowpidly ; 
X ¢ \ 4 a 4 ks) ~ 
Kal of movnpov TO mpa&ypa éxovres 7) SoKobvytes: 
mavraxyod yap BéAriov SiarpiPew 7 ev TH mpdypate. 
A € o~ 3 ‘ > 7 4 3 4 ‘ 
610 of SodAoL od Ta EpwTwmpeva Aeyovow aAAd Ta 
, \ , , 9 ” we 
KUKAw, Kal mpooyutdlovras. mdfev 8° evvous Sel 
moeiv, elpnTrat, Kat tov dAAwy exacrov Tav 
rotovrwy. éet 5 «bd Aéyerar 





@ 4.e. to claim the hearer’s attention at the beginning, for 
every one is keen to listen then, but later on attention 
slackens. ‘ 

> The hearer gua hearer should be unbiased, but in fact 
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of an exordium, except just to make a summary 
statement of the subject, so that, like a body, it 
may have a head. Further, engaging the hearers’ 
attention is common to all parts of the speech, if 
necessary ; for attention slackens everywhere else 
rather than at the beginning. Accordingly, it is 
ridiculous to put this* at the beginning, at a time 
when all listen with the greatest attention. Where- 
fore, when the right moment comes, one must say, 
“ And give me your attention, for it concerns you 
as much as myself”; and, “JI will tell you such 
a thing as you have never yet’ heard of, so strange 
and wonderful. This is what Prodicus used to do ; 
whenever his hearers began to nod, he would throw 
in a dash of his fifty-drachma lecture. But it is 
clear that one does not speak thus to the hearer 
gua hearer;® for all in their exordia endeavour 
either to arouse prejudice or to remove their own 
apprehensions : 


O prince, I will not say that with haste [I have come 
breathless].¢ 


Why this preamble? 4 


This is what those also do who have, or seem to have, 
a bad case; for it is better to lay stress upon any- 
thing rather than the case itself. That is why slaves 
never answer questions directly but go all round 
them, and indulge in preambles. We have stated ° 
how the hearer’s goodwill is to be secured and all 
other similar states of mind. And since it is rightly 
said, 
hearers often suffer from the defects referred to in §7, for 
which certain forms of exordia are remedies. 

*¢ Sophocles, Antigone, 223. 

@ Euripides, Iphig. Taur. 1162. ¢ ii. 1. 7, 8. 
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12 Ta 6é toi 8ypnyopixot éx r&év trod biKaviKod 
A ‘ 
Aéyou éoriv, dvoe 5° HKioTa Eye Kal yap Kal Trept 
“ ~ f 
ov toact, Kal ovdey Seiras TO Tmpayya sTpooysiov, 
? ao” } 3 > t 3) \ 3 r ; a +A \ 
GAN H 80 adrov 4 Tovs ayTiAéyovTas, 7 Edy p17) 
nAixov Bovre trroAapBdvwow, adv’ 7) petlov 7 
EXarrov. 816 7 diaBddArew 7 asrodvecbat avayKn, 
Kal » adv&joa 7 perdoar. TovTwy 5é évexa 7po- 
f ~ “”~ fe / ¢ ? / 
ousiou Setrat, 7 KdGpoUv ydpw, ws atrorafdara 
liga haiverat, eav pur) Exyn. Towodrov yap to Topytou 
éyxapuov eis “HAcious: oddev yap mpoebayxwvioas 

ON 7 rt) A v si @ / 
ovde mpoavaKwicas edOus dpyeras ““*HAts adres 
evoaimwr.” 

15. Ilept dé SiaBorAns ev prev ro é€& dv dy tis 
brdAnww Svoxeph amroAvcatto: otfev yap Sradéper 
eire eimdvrTos Twos etre ue}, Wore TotTO Kallddov. 
wv / 74 4 \ 3 7 

2dAAos tTpdT0s wore mpos TA audsoPnrovpeva 
> ~ noe 9 ” “ ¢ ) , at y 
amavrav, 7 ws odK e€oTw, 7 ws od BAaBepdov, 7 od 
TOUTW, H WS od THALKODTOY 7} OdK GdLKOV 7 Od weya 


@ Odyssey, vii. 327. b See i. 9. 30. 7 
¢ Another reading is réos (topic) and so throughout. 
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Grant that on reaching the Phaeacians I may find friend- 
ship or compassion,” 


the orator should aim at exciting these two feelings. 

In epideictic exordia, one must make the hearer 
believe that he shares the praise, either himself, or 
his family, or his pursuits, or at any rate in some 
way or other. For Socrates says truly in his Funeral 
Oration that “it is easy to praise Athenians in the 
presence of Athenians, but not in the presence of 
Lacedaemonians.”’ ® 

Deliberative oratory borrows its exordia from 
forensic, but naturally they are very uncommon in 
it. For in fact the hearers are acquainted with the 
subject, so that the case needs no exordium, except 
for the orator’s own sake, or on account of his 
adversaries, or if the hearers attach too much or too 
little importance to the question according to his 
idea. Wherefore he must either excite or remove 
prejudice, and magnify or minimize the importance 
of the subject. Such are the reasons for exordia; or 
else they merely serve the purpose of ornament, since 
their absence makes the speech appear offhand. For 
such is the encomium on the Eleans, in which Gorgias, 
without any preliminary sparring or movements, 
starts off at once, “ Elis, happy city.” 
" 15. One way of removing prejudice is to make use 
of the arguments by which one may clear oneself from 
disagreeable suspicion; for it makes no difference 
whether this suspicion has been openly expressed or 
not; and so this may be taken as a general rule. 
Another way® consists in contesting the disputed 
points, either by denying the fact or its harmfulness, 
at least to the plaintiff; or by asserting that its 
importance is exaggerated ; or that it is not unjust 
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~ > 
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* Sophocles had two sons, Iophon and Ariston, by different 
wives; the latter had a son named Sophocles. Jophon, 
jealous of the affection shown by Sophocles to this grandson, 
summoned him before the phratores (a body which had some 
jurisdiction in family affairs) on the ground that his age 
rendered him incapable of managing his affairs. In reply 
to the charge, Sophocles read the famous chorie ode on 
Attica from the Oedipus Coloneus, beginning Evirmou, géve, 
rade | xdpas (668 ff.), and was acquitted. The story in this 
form is probably derived from some comedy, which intro- 
duced the case on the stage (see Jebb’s Introd. to the tragedy’). 

° In the reading in the text, airovs must apparently refér 
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at all, or only slightly so ; or neither disgraceful nor 
important. These are the possible points of dispute : 
as Iphicrates, in answer to Nausicrates, admitted 
that he had done what the prosecutor alleged and 
inflicted damage, but denied that he had been guilty 
of wrongdoing. Again, one may strike the balance, 
when guilty of wrongdoing, by maintaining that 
although the action was injurious it was honourable, 
painful but useful, or anything else of the kind. 

Another method consists in saying that it was a 
ease of error, misfortune, or necessity; as, for ex- 
ample, Sophocles said that he trembled, not, as the 
accuser said, in order to appear old, but from neces- 
sity, for it was against his wish that he was eighty 
years of age.* One may also substitute one motive 
for another, and say that one did not mean to injure 
but to do something else, not that of which one was 
accused, and that the wrongdoing was accidental : 
“ T should deserve your hatred, had I acted so as to 
bring this about.” 

Another method may be employed if the accuser, 
either himself or one closely related to him has been 
involved in a similar charge, either now or formerly ; 
or, if others are involved who are admittedly not 
exposed to the charge; for instance, if it is argued 
that so-and-so is an adulterer, because he is a dandy, 
then so-and-so must be. 

Again, if the accuser has already similarly accused 
others, or himself been accused by others;° or if 
others, without being formally accused, have been 
suspected as you are now, and their innocence has 
been proved. 


to the defendant, and one would rather expect airév. Spengel’s 
Suggested # dddos } adrés for # Gddos adrovs: ‘if he (i.e. the 
adversary) or another has similarly accused others.” er 
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€oovrTat morol. 
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% ypAdco cpadpox’, 4% 5é Pony avaporos. 
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yap atrav dedwxeévar Adyor 7 Saoew, et PovAeras 
Karnyopely. 

9 “AMos € ex Too diaBodsjs KaTnyopety, HAiKov, Kal 
TOUTO ore ddas Kpicets motel, Kal Ste od morevet 
TQ TPAyLare. 

1416 b _Kowds 8’ dudoty 6 témos TO oduBora Aeyew, 
oloy ev 7o Tevxpe 6 ‘Odvoceds: Ort oixelos 7 
Tl pide: 4 yap ‘Hovwvy adeAdhy* 6 dé 6 OTt 6 TOT Tp 
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¢ 


¢ When a citizen was called upon to perform a “liturgy ”’ 
or public service (e.g. the equipment of a chorus), if he 
thought that one richer than himself had been passed over he 
could summon him and compel him to exchange properties. 

» Hippolytus, 612. This well-known verse is three times 

parodied in Aristophanes (Thesmophoriazusae, 275; Frogs, 
101, 1471). In the first passage, the sense is reversed : 
Euripides has dressed up a certain Mnesilochus as a woman 
in order that he may attend the Thesmophorian assembly. 
Mnesilochus first requires Euripides to take an oath that he 
will help him out of any trouble that may arise. Euripides 
takes an oath by all the gods, whereupon Mnesilochus says 
to Euripides: “ Remember that it was your mind that swore, 
but not your tongue.” 

When Euripides was engaged in a lawsuit, his adversary 
quoted the line, implying that even on oath Euripides could 
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Another method consists in counter-attacking the 
accuser ; for it would be absurd to believe the words 
of one who is himself unworthy of belief. 

Another method is to appeal to a verdict already 
given, as Euripides did in the case about the exchange 
of property; when Hygiaenon accused him of 
impiety as having advised perjury in the verse, 

My tongue hath sworn, but my mind is unsworn,® 


Kuripides replied that his accuser did wrong in 
transferring the decisions of the court of Dionysus 
to the law courts; for he had already rendered an 
account of what he had said there,° or was still ready 
to do so, if his adversary desired to accuse him. 

Another method consists in attacking slander, 
showing how great an evil it is, and this because it 
alters the nature of judgements,? and that it does 
not rely on the real facts of the case. 

Common to both parties is the topic of tokens, as, 
in the Teucer,? Odysseus reproaches Teucer with 
being a relative of Priam, whose sister his mother 
Hesione was; to which Teucer replied that his 
father Telamon was the enemy of Priam, and that 
he himself did not denounce the spies.’ 


not be believed; Euripides replied that his adversary had no 
right to bring before the law courts a matter which had 
already been settled by the theatrical judges. 

¢ In the great Dionysiac theatre. 

@ Or, ‘‘ makes extraneous points the subject of decision ” 
(Cope), “‘ raises false issues *? (Jebb). 

¢ Of Sophocles. 

* Who had been sent to Troy by the Greeks to spy upon 
the Trojans. It seems that he was afterwards accused of 
treachery, the token being the fact that Teucer was a near 
connexion of Priam; to which he replied with another token 
that his father was an enemy of Pnam, and further, when 
the Greek spies were in Troy, he never betrayed them. 
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a Jebb refers rotobro to the accusers, translating Texvexol 
“‘ artistic,” certainly the commoner meaning. 
> Involving a continuous succession of proofs. 
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Another method, suitable for the accuser, is to 
praise something unimportant at great length, and 
to condemn something important concisely ; or, 
putting forward several things that are praiseworthy 
in the opponent, to condemn the one thing that has 
an important bearing upon the case. Such methods 4 
are most artful and unfair; for by their use men 
endeavour to make what is good in a man injurious 
to him, by mixing it up with what is bad. 

Another method is common to both accuser and 
defender. Since the same thing may have been 
done from several motives, the accuser must disparage 
it by taking it in the worse sense, while the defender 
must take it in the better sense. For instance, when 
Diomedes chose Odysseus for his companion, it may 
be said on the one hand that he did so because 
he considered him to be the bravest of men, on the 
other, that it was because Odysseus was the only 
man who was no possible rival for him, since he was 
a poltroon. Let this suffice for the question of 
prejudice. 

16. In the epideictic style the narrative should 
not be consecutive, but disjointed; for it is neces- 
sary to go through the actions which form the subject 
of the speech. For a speech is made up of one part 
that is inartificial (the speaker being in no way the 
author of the actions which he relates), and of another 
that does depend upon art. The latter consists in 
showing that the action did take place, if it be 
incredible, or that it is of a certain kind, or of a 
certain importance, or all three together. This is 
why it is sometimes right not to narrate all the facts 
consecutively, because a demonstration of this kind ? 
is difficult to remember. From some facts a man 
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* Something has been lost here, as is shown by the 
transition from epideictic to forensic Rhetoric. All the ss. 
have a gap, which in several of them is filled by introducing 
the passage gore & éraivos . . . weraredy (i. 9. 33-37). 

> ii. 30. The story was that a number of Egyptian 
soldiers had revolted and left in a body for Ethiopia. Ther 
king Psammetichus begged them not to desert their wives 
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may be shown to be courageous, from others wise or 
just. Besides, a speech of this kind is simpler, 
whereas the other is intricate and not plain. It is 
only necessary to recall famous actions; wherefore 
most people have no need of narrative—for instance, 
if you wish to praise Achilles; for everybody knows 
what he did, and it is only necessary to make use of 
it. But if you wish to praise Critias, narrative is 
necessary, for not many people know what he did... .4 

But at the present day it is absurdly laid down that 
the narrative should be rapid. And yet, as the man 
said to the baker when he asked whether he was to 
knead bread hard or soft, ‘‘ What! is it impossible to 
knead it well?” so it is in this case; for the narra- 
tive must not be long, nor the exordium, nor the 
proofs either. For in this case also propriety does 
not consist either in rapidity or conciseness, but in 
a due mean; that is, one must say all that will make 
the facts clear, or create the belief that they have 
happened or have done injury or wrong, or that 
they are as important as you wish to make them. 
The opposite party must do the opposite. And you 
should incidentally narrate anything that tends to 
show your own virtue, for instance, “1 always re- 
commended him to act rightly, not to forsake his 
children”; or the wickedness of your opponent, for 
instance, “‘ but he answered that, wherever he might 
be, he would always find other children,” an answer 
attributed by Herodotus ® to the Egyptian rebels ; 
or anything which is likely to please the dicasts. 

In defence, the narrative need not be so long ; for 
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@ Odyssey, xxiii. 264-284, 310-343. The title referred to 
the narrative in Books ix.-xii. It became proverbial for a 
long-winded story. 


> He apparently summarized it. ; 
¢ Of Euripides. It was apparently very compact. 
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the points at issue are either that the fact has not 
happened or that it was neither injurious nor wrong 
nor so important as asserted, so that one should not 
waste time over what all are agreed upon, unless 
anything tends to prove that, admitting the act, it 
is not wrong. Again, one should only mention such 
past things as are likely to excite pity or indignation 
if described as actually happening; for instance, 
the story of Alcinous, because in the presence of 
Penelope it is reduced to sixty lines, and the way 
in which Phayllus dealt with the epic cycle, and the 
prologue to the Oeneus.° 

And the narrative should be of a moral character, 
and in fact it will be so, if we know what effects 
this. One thing is to make clear our moral purpose ; 
for as is the moral purpose, so is the character, and 
as is the end, so is the moral purpose. For this 
reason mathematical treatises have no moral char- 
acter, because neither have they moral purpose ; for 
they have no moral end. But the Socratic dialogues 
have ; for they discuss such questions. Other ethical 
indications are the accompanying peculiarities of each 
individual character; for instance, “ He was talking 
and walking on at the same time,’ which indicates 
effrontery and boorishness. Nor should we speak as 
if from the intellect, after the manner of present-day 
orators, but from moral purpose: ‘‘ But I wished it, 
and I preferred it ; and even if I profited nothing, it 
is better.” The first statement indicates prudence, 
the second virtue; for prudence consists in the 
pursuit of what is useful, virtue in that of what is 
honourable. If anything of the kind seems incred- 
ible, then the reason must be added; of this 
Sophocles gives an example, where his Antigone says 
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@ Antigone, 911-912, where the mss. have xexev@drouw 
instead of Aristotle’s BeSnxérur. 

> Whereas this man makes his temperament responsible 
for the strange things he does; he is built that way and 
cannot help it. 

¢ Supposed to be Aeschines called Socraticus from his 
intimate friendship with Socrates. A philosopher and writer 
of speeches for the law courts, he had a great reputatiom 
as an orator. 
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that she cared more for her brother than for her 
husband or children; for the latter can be replaced 
after they are gone, 


but when father and mother are in the grave, no brother 
can ever be born.* 


If you have no reason, you should at least say that 
you are aware that what you assert is incredible, 
but that it is your nature; for no one believes that 
a man ever does anything of his own free will except 
from motives of self-interest.2 

Further, the narrative should draw upon what is 
emotional by the introduction of such of its accom- 
paniments as are well known, and of what is specially 
characteristic of either yourself or of the adversary : 
“And he went off looking grimly at me”; and as 
Aeschines ¢ says of Cratylus, that he hissed violently 
and violently sheok his fists. Such details produce 
persuasion because, being known to the hearer, they 
become tokens of what he does not know. Numerous 
examples of this may be found in Homer : 


Thus she spoke, and the aged nurse covered her face with 
her hands ; 4 


for those who are beginning to weep lay hold on 
their eyes. And you should at once introduce yourself 
-and your adversary as being of a certain character, 
that the hearers may regard you or him as such ; 
but do not let it be seen. That this is easy is per- 
fectly clear * from the example of messengers ; we 
do not yet know what they are going to say, but 
nevertheless we have an inkling of it. 

Again, the narrative should be introduced in several 


@ Odyssey, xix. 361. 
¢ Set (omitted by others)=“‘ one cannot help seeing.” 
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@ Omitting re. The difficulty is diardrrew, which can 
apparently only mean “‘arrange.”” Jebb retains re, and 
reads ws for ofs: “‘ the speaker must make himself respons- 
ible for the fact . .. and marshal his reasons in a way’ 
acceptable to the hearers.” The old Latin translation vadiare 
quibus volunt suggested to Roemer d:airyrats, “‘ to the 
arbitrators they approve.” 

> According to Jebb, Jocasta tells the inquirer incredible 
things about “her son, and pledges her word for the facts. 
ete says: **promises (to do something or other to satisfy 

im 

¢ Antigone, 683-723. On this Cope remarks: ‘“ This last 
example must be given up as hopeless; there is nothing in: 
the extant play which could be interpreted as required. here.” 
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places, sometimes not at all at the beginning. In 
deliberative oratory narrative is very rare, because 
no one can narrate things to come; but if there is 
narrative, it will be of things past, in order that, 
being reminded of them, the hearers may take 
better counsel about the future. This may be done 
in a spirit either of blame or of praise ; but in that 
case the speaker does not perform the function of 
the deliberative orator. If there is anything in- 
credible, you should immediately promise both to 
give a reason for it at once and to submit it to the 
judgement of any whom the hearers approve ;% as, 
for instance, Jocasta in the Oedipus of Carcinus ® 
is always promising, when the man who is looking 
for her son makes inquiries of her; and similarly 
Haemon in Sophocles. 

17. Proofs should be demonstrative, and as the 
disputed points are four, the demonstration should 
bear upon the particular point disputed ; for instance, 
if the fact is disputed, proof of this must be brought 
at the trial before anything else; or if it is main- 
tained that no injury has been done; or that the 
act was not so important as asserted; or was just, 
then this must be proved, the three last questions 
being matters of dispute just as the question of 
fact. But do not forget that it is only in the case 
of a dispute as to this question of fact that one of 


According to Jebb, the “incredibility ” consists in the fact 
that Haemon, although in love with Antigone, and strongly 
opposed to the sentence pronounced upon her by his father 
Creon, still remains loyal to the latter. Haemon explains 
the reason in lines 701-3, where he says that he prizes his 
father’s welfare more than anything else, for a father’s good 
name and prosperity is the greatest ornament for children, as 
is the son’s for the father. 
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@ Aristotle’s argument is as follows. But it must not he 
forgotten that it is only in a dispute as to this question of 
fact that one of the two parties must necessarily be a rogue. 
For ignorance is not the cause (of there being a dispute 
about the fact, e.g. “you hit me,’’ “no, I didn’t,” where 
both know the truth), as it might be in a dispute on what 
was right or wrong, so that this is the topic on which you 
should spend some time (7.e. because here you can prove or 
disprove that A is wovypés). 
The passage is generally taken to mean that when it is a 
question of fact it is universally true that one of the dis- 
putants must be arogue. Cope alone among editors makes 


any comment. In his note he says: ‘‘all that is meant .is 
that there is a certain class of cases which fall under this 
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the two parties must necessarily * be a rogue; for 
ignorance is not the cause, as it might be if a question 
of right or wrong were the issue; so that in this case 
one should spend time on this topic, but not in the 
others. 

In epideictic speeches, amplification is employed, 
as a rule, to prove that things are honourable or 
useful; for the facts must be taken on trust, since 
proofs of these are rarely given, and only if they are 
incredible or the responsibility is attributed to 
another.? 

In deliberative oratory, it may be maintained either 
that certain consequences will not happen, or that 
what the adversary recommends will happen, but 
that it will be unjust, inexpedient, or not so important 
as supposed. But one must also look to see whether 
he makes any false statements as to things outside 
the issue; for these look like evidence that he 
makes misstatements about the issue itself as well. 

Examples are best suited to deliberative oratory 
and enthymemes to forensic. The first is concerned 
with the future, so that its examples must be derived 
from the past; the second with the question of the 
existence or non-existence of facts, in which demon~- 
strative and necessary proofs are more in place ; for 
the past involves a kind of necessity.° One should 
not introduce a series of enthymemes continuously 
issue, in which this topic may be safely used.” For instance, 
A may on justifiable grounds charge B with theft; B denies 
it, and he may be innocent, although the evidence is strongly 
against him. In such a case, neither of the parties is 
necessarily rovnpés. 

> Or, reading &Adws, “ if there is some other reason.” 

.° It is irrevocable, and it is possible to discuss 1t with some 


degree of certainty, whereas the future is quite uncertain, 
and all that can be done is to draw inferences from the past. 
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but mix them up; otherwise they destroy one 
another. For there is a limit of quantity ; thus, 

Friend, since thou hast said as much as a wise man would 
Say, 
where Homer does not say roraira (such things as), 
but roou (as many things as). Nor should you try 
to find enthymemes about everything; otherwise 
you will be imitating certain philosophers, who draw 
conclusions that are better known and more plausible 
than the premises from which they are drawn.’ And 
whenever you wish to arouse emotion, do not use an 
enthymeme, for it will either drive out the emotion 
or it will be useless; for simultaneous movements 
drive each other out, the result being their mutual 
destruction or weakening. Nor should you look for 
an enthymeme at the time when you wish to give 
the speech an ethical character ; for demonstration 
involves neither moral character nor moral purpose. 

Moral maxims, on the other hand, should be used 
in both narrative and proof; for they express moral 
character ; for instance, ‘‘ I gave him the money and 
that although I knew that one ought not to trust.”’ 
Or, to arouse emotion : “ I do not regret it, although 
I have been wronged; his is the profit, mine the 

right.” 

Deliberative speaking is more difficult than 
forensic, and naturally so, because it has to do with 
the future ; whereas forensic speaking has to do with 
the past, which is already known, even by diviners, 
as Epimenides the Cretan said; for he used to 
divine, not the future, but only things that were past 

* Odyssey, iv. 204. 


> For this passage see i. 2. 12-13. The meaning is that it 
is absurd to prove what every one knows already. 
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@ The remark of Epimenides is by many editors inter- 
preted as a sarcasm upon the fraternity of soothsayers, who 
pretended to be able to foretell the future. But how is this 
to be got out of the Greek? The point is perhaps some- 
thing like: “it is easy enough to talk about the past, for 
even soothsayers know it.” What Aristotle says here is that 
Epimenides practised a different kind of divination, relating 
to the obscure phenomena of the past. The following is an 
instance. After the followers of Cylon, who tried to make 
himself tyrant of Athens (c. 632) had been put to death by 
the Alemaeonid archon Megacles, in violation of the terms 
of surrender, a curse rested upon the city and it was de-- 
vastated by a pestilence. On the advice of the oracle, 
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but obscure. Further, the law is the subject in 
forensic speaking ; and when one has a starting- 
point, it is easier to find a demonstrative proof. 
Deliberative speaking does not allow many oppor- 
tunities for lingering—for instance, attacks on the 
adversary, remarks about oneself, or attempts to 
arouse emotion. In this branch of Rhetoric there is 
less rdom for these than in any other, unless the 
speaker wanders from the subject. Therefore, when 
at a loss for topics, one must do as the orators at 
Athens, amongst them Isocrates, for even when de- 
liberating, he brings accusations against the Lace- 
daemonians, for instance, in the Panegyricus,» and 
against Chares in the Symmachikos (On the Peace). 

Epideictic speeches should be varied with laudatory 
episodes, after the manner of Isocrates, who is always 
bringing somebody in. This is what Gorgias meant 
when he said that he was never at a loss for some- 
thing to say; for, if he is speaking of Peleus, he 
praises Achilles, then Aeacus, then the god ; similarly 
courage, which does this and that,¢ or is of such a 
kind. If you have proofs, then, your language must 
be both ethical and demonstrative; if you have no 
enthymemes, ethical only. In fact, itis more fitting 
that a virtuous man should show himself good than 
that his speech should be painfully exact. 

Refutative enthymemes are more popular than 
demonstrative, because, in all cases of refutation, it 


Epimenides was summoned from Crete, and by certain rites 
and sacrifices purified the city and put a stop to the pestilence. 
> 110-114. a 
@ He enumerates all the deeds that proceed from courage. 
Another reading is # ra kal rd, oe? 6 rodvde éeoriv, ie. 
when praising courage, and this or that, he is employing a 
method of the kind mentioned. 
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¢ There is no difference in form between the demonstrative 
and refutative enthymeme, but the latter draws opposite 
conclusions; and opposites are always more striking when 
they are brought together, and a parallel drawn between 
them. It is then easy to see where the fallacy lies. Cf. ii. 
93.30: ‘* Refutative enthymemes are more effective (popular) 
than demonstrative, because they bring opposites together in 
a small compass, which are more striking (clearer) 10 the 
hearer from being put side by side.” 
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is clearer that a logical conclusion has been reached ; 
for opposites are more noticeable when placed in 
juxtaposition. The refutation of the opponent is 
not a particular kind of proof; his arguments should 
be refuted partly by objection, partly by counter- 
syllogism. In both deliberative and forensic 
rhetoric he who speaks first should state his own 
proofs and afterwards meet the arguments of the 
opponent, refuting or pulling them to pieces before- 
hand. But if the opposition is varied,° these argu- 
ments should be dealt with first, as Callistratus did 
in the Messenian assembly ; in fact, it was only after 
he had first refuted what his opponents were likely 
to say that he put forward his own proofs. He who 
replies should first state the arguments against the 
opponent’s speech, refuting and answering it by 
syllogisms, especially if his arguments have met with 
approval. For as the mind is ill-disposed towards 
one against whom prejudices have been raised before- 
hand, it is equally so towards a speech, if the adver- 
sary is thought to have spoken well. One must 
therefore make room in the hearer’s mind for the 
speech one intends to make; and for this purpose 
you must destroy the impression made by the adver- 
sary. Wherefore it is only after having combated 
‘all the arguments, or the most important, or those 
which are plausible, or most easy to refute, that you 
should substantiate your own case: 


> In the translation r&év wicrewy is taken with @or: it is 
the business of, the proper function of, proofs. Others take 
it with ra ev. . . ra dé: some... . other (of the opponent’s 
arguments). 

¢ If the opponent’s arguments are numerous and strong, 
by reason of the varied nature of the points dealt with. 
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Kal ws LodorAjs rov Atpova trép ris ’Avruydvys 
I7 mpos rov marépa ws Aeydvrwy Erépwv. Set dé 
@ Kuripides, Troades, 969-971. Hecuba had advised 
Menelaus to put Helen to death; she defends herself at 
length, and is answered by Hecuba in a reply of which these 
words form part. Her argument is that none of the three 
goddesses who contended for the prize of beauty on Mt. Ida 
would have been such fools as to allow Argos and Athens to 
become subject to Troy as the result of the contest, which 
was merely a prank. 

2 4-7. Isocrates says that his friends thought very highly 
of one of his addresses, as likely to bring peace. 

¢ 132-139, 141-149. Here again Isocrates puts compli- 
rae on his composition into the mouth of an imaginary 
riend. 

¢ Archilochus (c. 650) of Paros was engaged to Neobule, 
the daughter of Lycambes. Her father broke off the en- 
gagement, whereupon Archilochus pursued father and ’ 
daughter with furious and scurrilous abuse. It is here said 
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I will first defend the goddesses, for I [do not think] that 
Hera .. .2 


in this passage the poet has first seized upon the 
weakest argument. 


So much concerning proofs. In regard to moral 
character, since sometimes, in speaking of ourselves, 
we render ourselves liable to envy, to the charge of 
prolixity, or contradiction, or, when speaking of 
another, we may be accused of abuse or boorishness, 
we must make another speak in our place, as Isocrates 
does in the Phekppus ® and in the Antidosis* Archi- 
lochus ‘uses the same device in censure; for in his 
iambics he introduces the father speaking as follows 
of his daughter : 


There is nothing beyond expectation, nothing that can be 
sworn impossible, 


and the carpenter Charon in the iambie verse be- 
ginning 
[ [care not for the wealth] of Gyges ; ¢ 


Sophocles, also,‘ introduces Haemon, when defending 
Antigone against his father, as if quoting the opinion 


that, instead of attacking the daughter directly, he represented 
her as being attacked by her father. The meaning of 
ée\rrov is not clear. It may be a general statement: the 
- unexpected often happens; or, there is nothing so bad that 
you may not expect it. B. St. Hilaire translates: ‘* There is 
nothing that money cannot procure,” meaning that the 
father was prepared to sell his daughter (Frag. 74). 
¢The line ends: rod rodvxpisov pédXe. Archilochus 
represents Charon the carpenter as expressing his own 
disapproval of the desire for wealth and of the envy caused 
by others possessing’ it. 
* Here again, Haemon similarly puts his own feelings as 
, to Creon’s cruel treatment of Antigone into the mouth of 
the people of the city, and refers to popular rumour. 
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@ The words érav . . . 47 have been variously translated: 
(1) when one of the two alternatives has already been stated ; 
(2) when the opponent has stated what is different from the 
fact; (83) when the opponent has already conceded so much, 
““made one admission ”’ (Jebb). 

> Reading #pero. 
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of others. One should also sometimes change enthy- 
memes into moral maxims; for instance, “‘ Sensible 
men should become reconciled when they are pros- 
perous; for in this manner they will obtain the 
greatest advantages,” which is equivalent to the 
enthymeme: “If men should become reconciled 
whenever it is most useful and advantageous, they 
should-be reconciled in a time of prosperity.” 

18. In regard to interrogation, its employment is 
especially opportune, when the opponent has already 
stated the opposite, so that the addition of a question 
makes the result an absurdity?; as, for instance, 
when Pericles interrogated Lampon about initiation 
into the sacred rites of the saviour goddess. On 
Lampon replying that it was not possible for one 
who was not initiated to be told about them, Pericles 
asked him if he himself was acquainted with the 
rites, and when he said yes, Pericles further asked, 
“ How can that be, seeing that you are uninitiated ¢ ”’ 
Again, interrogation should be employed when one 
of the two propositions is evident, and it is obvious 
that the opponent will admit the other if you ask 
him. But the interrogator, having obtained the 
second premise by putting a question, should not 
make an additional question of what is evident, but 
should state the conclusion. For instance, Socrates, 
when accused by Meletus of not believing in the 
gods, asked © whether he did not say that there was 
a divine something; and when Meletus said yes, 
Soerates went on to ask if divine beings were not 
either children of the gods or something godlike. 
When Meletus again said yes, Socrates rejoined, “ Is 
there a man, then, who can admit that the children 
of the gods exist without at the same time admitting 
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¢ For the first of the quibbles Sandys refers to Aristo- 
phanes, Acharnians, 396, where Cephisophon, being asked 
if Euripides was indoors, replies, “Yes and no, if you under- 
stand me’; and he gives the explanation, his mind is outside, 
collecting scraps of poetry, while he himself is upstairs 
(dva8ddnv, unless it means “with his legs up”) composing 
a tragedy. The reference in the second instance is to the 
adversary being reduced to such a position that he cannot 
answer without having recourse to sophistical divisions and 
distinctions, which seem to imply uncertainty. Aristotle 
himself is fond of such “cautiously limited judgements ”’ 
(Gomperz). 

The translation is that of the reading dropofvros, a con- 
jecture of Spengel’s. The audience will be ready to express 
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that the gods exist?’ Thirdly, when it is intended 
to show that the opponent either contradicts himself 
or puts forward a paradox. Further, when the 
opponent can do nothing else but answer the question 
by a sophistical solution ; for if he answers, ‘‘ Partly 
yes, and partly no,” “Some are, but some are not,” 
‘«< In one sense it is so, in another not,” the hearers 
cry out against him as being in a difficulty. In other 
cases interrogation should not be attempted ; for if 
the adversary raises an objection, the interrogator 
seems to be defeated ; for it is impossible to ask a 
number of questions, owing to the hearer’s weakness. 
Wherefore also we should compress our enthymemes 
as much as possible. 

Ambiguous questions should be answered by de- 
fining them by a regular explanation, and not too 
concisely ; those that appear likely to make us con- 
tradict ourselves should be solved at once in the 
answer, before the adversary has time to ask the 
next question or to draw a conclusion ; for it is not 
difficult to see the drift of his argument. Both this, 
however, and the means of answering will be suffi- 
ciently clear from the Topics.’ If a conclusion is 
put in the form of a question, we should state the 
reason, for our answer. For instance, Sophocles.¢ 
being asked by Pisander whether he, like the rest 
of the Committee of Ten, had approved the setting 
up of the Four Hundred, he admitted it. “‘ What 
then?” asked Pisander, ‘did not this appear to 
you to be a wicked thing?’’ Sophocles admitted it. 
its disapproval of his shuffling answers, which are evidence 
of his perplexity. The ordinary reading aropoivres attributes 
the “ perplexity’ to the hearers. Or, “the hearers, thinking 


he is puzzled, applaud us [the interrogator]|” (Jebb). 
> vill. 4. ¢ Cp. i. 14. 3. 
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* The chapters are lost (cp. i. 11. 29). ‘ 
> Or, ‘* mould the hearers to one’s will” (L. and S.). 
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“So then you did what was wicked?” ‘“‘ Yes, for 
there was nothing better to be done.” The Lacedae- 
monian, who was called to account for his ephoralty, 
being asked if he did not think that the rest of his 
colleagues had been justly put to death, answered 
yes. “‘ But did not you pass the same measures as 
they did?”’ “ Yes.” “ Would not you, then, also 
be justly put to death?” “No; for my colleagues 
did this for money ; I did not, but acted according 
to my conscience.”” For this reason we should not 
ask any further questions after drawing the con- 
clusion, hor put the conclusion itself as a question, 
unless the balance of truth is unmistakably in our 
favour. 

As for jests, since they may sometimes be useful 
in debates, the advice of Gorgias was good—to con- 
found the opponents’ earnest with jest and their jest 
with earnest. We have stated in the Poetics * how 
many kinds of jests there are, some of them becoming 
a gentleman, others not. You should therefore 
choose the kind that suits you. Irony is more 
gentlemanly than buffoonery; for the first is em- 
ployed on one’s own account, the second on that of 
another. 

19. The epilogue is composed of four parts: to 
dispose the hearer favourably towards oneself and 
unfavourably towards the adversary ; to amplify and 
depreciate ; to excite the emotions of the hearer ; 
to recapitulate. For after you have proved that you 
are truthful and that the adversary is false, the 
natural order of things is to praise ourselves, blame 
him, and put the finishing touches. One of two 
things should be aimed at, to show that you are 
either relatively or absolutely good and the adversary 
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either relatively or absolutely bad. The topics which 
serve to represent men as good or had have already 
been stated.2 After this, when the proof has once 
been established, the natural thing is to amplify or 
depreciate ; for it is necessary that the facts should 
be admitted, if it is intended to deal with the ques- 
tion of degree; just as the growth of the body is 
due t6 things previously existing. The topics of 
amplification and depreciation have been previously 
set forth. Next, when the nature and importance 
of the facts are clear, one should rouse the hearer to 
certain emotions—pity, indignation, anger, hate, 
jealousy, emulation, and quarrelsomeness. The 
topics of these also have been previously stated,¢ so 
that all that remains is to recapitulate what has been 
said. This may appropriately be done at this stage 
in the way certain rhetoricians wrongly recommend 
for the exordium, when they advise frequent repeti- 
tion of the points, so that they may be easily learnt. 
In the exordium we should state the subject, in 
order that the question to be decided may not escape 
notice, but in the epilogue we should give a summary 
statement of the proofs. 

We should begin by saying that we have kept our 
promise, and then state what we have said and why. 
Our case may also be closely compared with our 
opponent’s ; and we may either compare what both 
of us have said on the same point, or without direct 
comparison: “‘ My opponent said so-and-so, and I 
said so-and-so on this point and for these reasons.” 
Or ironically, as for instance, “ He said this and I 
answered that; what would he have done, if he had 
proved this, and not simply that? *’ Or by interroga- 
tion: ‘“‘ What is there that has not been proved?” 
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@ Reading vetevr7, a conjecture of Victorius. With 
rexevry, the sense will be: “as a conclusion, the asyndetic 
style is appropriate.” 

> It is generally supposed that this example of a suitable 
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or, ‘ What has my opponent proved?”’ We may, 
therefore, either sum up by comparison, or in the 
natural.order of the statements, Just as they were 
made, our own first, and then again, separately, if 
we so desire, what has been said by our opponent. 
To the conclusion of the speech ? the most appropriate 
style is that which has no connecting particles, in 
order that it may be a peroration, but not an oration : 
‘TI have spoken; you have heard; you know the 
facts ; now give your decision.” ® 


peroration is an echo of the conclusion of the speech of 
Lysias Against Hratosthenes. 
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OF TECHNICAL AND OTHER TERMS 


[As a rule, only the meanings of words in Arvstcile’s ‘‘ Rhetorve” are notveed, 
without reference to later rhetorvians. | ® 


dywuorixds (i. 5. 14): ‘fit for athletic contests ”; (iii. 19. 1) 
of style: ‘‘suited to debate” (dyw#yv), including both 
deliberative and forensic speeches. It is opposed to 
yoagixh, the style of compositions meant to be read. 

dxplBea (iil. 12, 5), dxpyBoroyla (i. 5. 15), dxpeBys (iii. 17. 12): 
of style, ‘* precise,” ‘‘ nicely finished,” ‘‘ highly correct ” ; 
of statements, ‘‘ exact,” ‘‘ closely reasoned.” 

dromddyyots (ili, 13. 5): throwing dust in the eyes of the 
judge and diverting his attention from what 1s unfavour- 
able; unless it is taken in a neuter sense, wandering from 
the subject, ‘‘ digression.” 

dpuovia (ili. 1. 4): lit. joining; here, pitch or tone, accent, 
modulation of the voice. 

dpxy ... airy (i. 7. 12): the latter (cause) precedes the 
former (first principle or beginning). ‘In a plant, the 
seed is the dpx7, the power of vegetation the airior.” 

drexvo. (i. 2. 23; 15. 1); of proofs, those which are inde- 
pendent of art, being already in existence and ready for 
use; évrexvoe are those which have to be invented by the 
orator: alias esse probationes quas extra dicendi rationem 
acciperet orator, alias quas ex causa traheret wse et quo- 
dammodo gigneret ; ideogue illas aréxvous, inartificiales, has 
évréxvous, artificiales, vocareé (Quint. Inst. Orat. v. 1. 8). 

aténacs (i. 9. 39), avénrixd (i. 9. 38), avEew (ii. 18. 4): ‘ampli- 
fication.” Its object is to increase the rhetorical effect 
and importance of a statement by intensifying the circum- 
stances of an object or action. : 
avroxaBdddws (i. 7. 2): ** off-hand, lightly, at randon ;” 
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avroxdBéanos (iii. 14. 11) is used of a hastily built ship by 
the poet Lycophron (see note on iii. 3. 1). It is said to be 

_ properly applied to badly kneaded meal. 

ages (iti. 9. 5): “simple,” the equivalent of dx\ods or 
Hovbxwhos as applied to the period ; that 1s, consisting of 
only one xéhov (member, clause) as opposed to the com- 
plex, which allowed more than one, but was not supposed 
to exceed four cde. 

Braiowors (ii. 23.15): retortion of a dilemma upon the pro- 
poser of it: a form of enthymeme in which, from each of 
two contraries, some good or evil follows, each contrary 
tothe other. The adj. 8\aicds is translated (1) bow-legged, 
or (2) bandy-legged ; but the connexion of this with the 
examples given is obscure. Cope suggests that the word 
properly means “straddling of the legs”; ‘‘ legs irregu- 
larly diverging ” (Welldon). 

yhorra (iii. 3. 2): an obsolete, foreign, or dialectal word, in 
any way out of the common, which needs to be explained. 

yvdun (ii. 21. 2}: a moral maxim or sentiment; a general 
(not particular) statement relating to the conduct of life. 
Maxims are to enthymemes as premises are to syllogisms, 
not in the case of every enthymeme, but only those that 
deal with the actions and passions of ordinary life. 

ypagixy Aékts (HH. 12.1): “smted for writing,” “ literary,” 
opposed to dywriorixh A, 

Oetypa (ui. 14. 6): ‘*sample, pattern”; the prologue or 
proem in an epic poem or drama, so called from its 
giving a sample of what is to follow, thus making the 
hearer acquainted with the nature of the subject to be 
treated of. 

Seccrexd évOuhuara (ii. 22, 14): direct arguments (as opposed 

- 6g. to the reductio ad absurdum), the object of which is 
to demonstrate or explain: they are opposed to éXeyxrexa 
é., the object of which is refutation; detfis (ili, 7. 6): 
‘‘method of proof.” 

Setvwors (ii, 21. 10): “ exaggeration,” “intensification,” de- 
fined by Longinus as a form of atfyots; also ‘ indigna- 
tion,” or the arousing of this feeling. Cicero (De inventione, 
i. 58. 100) describes 1t as a form of speech whereby 
intense hatred of a person or disgust at anything is 

. aroused. 

Stalpeois (ii. 23, 10): distribution or division into parts or 
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heads, dealing with the different bearings of the case; in 
Poetics (1461 a 23) it is more or less equivalent to punctua- 
tion, although it includes every kind of break. diaipeiv 
TH Abyyw (iii. 18. 5) is used of giving a detailed explanation, 
as opposed to cvvréuws, one that is concise. 

diarexrixy (i. 1.1): logical discussion, properly by way of 
question and answer ; here and elsewhere in Aristotle, the 
logic of probabilities, as opposed to strict demonstration 
or scientific proof (drédeéis). The premises of the latter 
being incontrovertibly true, the conclusions drawn from 
them must be equally true. The premises of the dialectic 
syllogism and the rhetorical enthymeme on the other hand 
are only probable, such as appear to be true to certain 
persons, and therefore the conclusions drawn from them 
can only be probable. 

Rhetoric 1s here stated to be a counterpart of, not 
absolutely identical with, Dialectic (Cicero, Orator, 114, 
quasi ex altera parte respondere dialecticae), since there 
are points of difference as well as resemblance between 
them. Elsewhere it is called an offshoot, or likeness, of 
Dialectic. Both are, theoretically, of universal application 
(although practically Rhetoric is limited to Politics in the 
widest sense, including the ethical sciences) and deal with 
material which to a certain extent is within the knowledge 
of all and belongs to no separate science. Neither has 
any special first principles, like those of a particular 
science, which cannot be transferred to another. 

Dialectic proceeds by question and answer, whereas 
Rhetoric sets forth its ideas in a continuous speech, 
addressed, not to a select audience, but to a miscellaneous 
crowd with the object of persuading them to embrace a 
certain opinion. While the dialectical syllogism leads te 
general conclusions, the rhetorical, dealing rather with 
individual questions, leads to particular conclusions ; for 
instance, whether punishment 1s to be inflicted in a 
particular case. 

Both take either side of a question and are ready 
to prove either a negative or affirmative, whereas the 
conclusions of demonstrative proof are universal and 
necessary, and cannot be used to support one view or its 
opposite indifferently. . 

didvow (1. 13. 17; iii, 10. 4, 5): ‘* meaning,” “intention”; 
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(ul. 26. 5; iii. 1. 7): “thought,” the logical or inventive 
part of Rhetoric; (ii. 16. 9): **intellectual capacity,” 
contrasted with the moral purpose. 
dtaorlfer (iii. 5. 6): ‘to punctuate” (see dualpeocs), 
duarpBy (iti. 17. 10): opportunity for dwelling on a subject 
(commoratio) ; occasion for digression. 
dinpnuevy (iil. 9. 7): disjointed (of style), in which the mem- 
bers or clauses of a period are marked off by a connecting 
particle. 
ddvapus: (1) power, strength, of body or authority: (2) faculty, 
natural capacity, cleverness: (3) potentiality, virtual 
existence or action, as opposed to évépyea, actuality, 
actual existence or action. 
éyxwutov (i. 9. 33): eulogy of achievements, bodily or mental, 
distinguished from ézaivos, praise of virtuous qualities. 
etdos: (1) form, appearance; (2) particular kind, sort: 
(3) species, as contrasted with genus : (4) ** special topics.” 
eixés (1. 2, 15): probability, a proposition in contingent 
matter, which is true in the greater number of cases 
(Envious men hate those whom they envy), but not in all. 
Its relation to the conclusion to be drawn is that of the 
universal to the particular. 
eixwy (iii. 4, 3): a metaphor with the addition of the particle 
of comparison ‘‘as,” “like.” Quintilian, Inst. Orat. viii. 
6. 8, 9 metaphora est brevior similitudo, eoque distat, quod 
ula comparatur rei, quam volumus exprimere, haec pro 
ipsa re dicitur. 
elpouévyn rékvs (iii. 9. 1): contmuous, running style (hit. strung 
together), such as that of Herodotus, in which the only 
connexion is that of the cuvderuol; the sentences resemble 
straight lines which may be produced indefinitely, keeping 
. an uninterrupted course. 
évidoumoy (iii. 14. 1): the key-note in music; (ili. 14. 4) the 
key-note in a speech, almost the same as rpooljuov. 
évépyera (iii, 11. 2): actualization, vividness, representing 
things inanimate as animate (see divas). 
évOdunua (i. 2. 8): an enthymeme (lit. thought, argument) 
in the Rhetoric is a rhetorical syllogism, that is, it is 
drawn from probable premises and is therefore not a 
strictly demonstrative proof. The use of the term for a 
syllogism in which one of the premises is suppressed 
ig due to a misunderstanding of the word dreds [unless 
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this is an interpolation], *‘incomplete,” in .dnal. Priora, 
ii. 29 [27]. 2, which refers to its logical value, not to its 
form. In the same treatise Aristotle defines an enthy- 
meme as a syllogism from probabilities or signs (see R. C. 
Seaton in Classical Review, June, 1914). 

fvoracis (ii. 25. 1): in logic, an objection directed not against 
an opponent’s conclusion, but to the proposition advanced 
by him. This being universal if his conclusion is to be 
universal, the objection may be universal or particular. 
The establishment of the denial of one particular is 
sufficient to destroy the universal. 

évrexvo. miores (i. 2. 2): see drexvor wiorecs. 

#£écs (ii. 12. 2): a formed and permanent habit of mind, the 
result of spats; it tends to the production of, certain 
actions and is bound to produce them, unless external 
circumstances prevent it. 

ératvos (i. 9. 33): see éyxauor, 

érecodioby (iii. 17. 11): to introduce an éreicddcov or accessory 
incident. 

émeckys, émvelxea (i. 2. 4): goodness; (i. 18. 13): reasonable 
treatment, equity. 

érlOerov (iii. 2. 14; iii. 3. 3): not limited to adjectives, but 
used for any strengthening, descriptive, or ornamental 
addition (¢.7. Tydides). 

érthoyos (ili, 13. 3): peroration, winding-up of a speech, in 
which the chief points are recapitulated. 

émiorpun (i. 1. 1), émiornrés (ii. 24. 10): science, that which 
can be scientifically known, opposed to réyvy, a system or 
set of rules, and to éurepia, experience, knack, without 
knowledge of principles. 

éroxodouety (i. 7. 31): ‘*building up of one phrase upon 
another, one rising above another step by step lke the 
rounds of a ladder, xAiuaé” (Cope). They are so arranged 
that the last important word of one is repeated as the first 
of the next, as in Romans, v. 3-4 Tribulation worketh 
patience, and patience experience, and experience hope. 
‘** Climax ” is hardly a suitable rendering, which in modern 
popular language generally implies the highest point, 
culmination. 

éptéryots (iii. 18. 1): a question put to the adversary, which 
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only requires a simple affirmative or negative answer, . 


opposed to revors or récua, which needs an explanation. 
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‘ebhOns (ii. 12. 7): good-natured, simple, opposed to xaxofOns 3 
(iii. 1.95 12. 2): of speeches and style, foolish, lacking 
force, empty. 

eVoryxos (iii. 7. 2): Lt. bulky: of style, *‘ weighty,” ‘‘im- 
portant,” opposed to ebredijs, “* cheap,” “* poor,” *“* meagre.” 

evpuys (i. 6. 29): possessed of good natural gifts, as distinct 
from powers that are the result of practice and study. 

900s: originally, a man’s natural bent, his habitual temper 
or disposition, moral character; it furnishes an indirect 
prdof (1) from the character of the speaker, who wants to 
convince his hearers of his own virtue (i. 2. 3); (2) from 
the characters of the different forms of government (i. 8. 6) 
and the various conditions of men (ii. 19-17), to which 
different language and methods of conciliation are suitable ; 
in style (iii. 7. 6; 16. 8, 9), from exhibiting a knowledge 
of and due regard for the characteristics of individuals. 

larpeduara (ili. 14. 7): ‘‘correctives,” “‘antidotes” to the 
listlessness and indifference of the hearer, of general 
application, capable of being used in any part of a 
speech. 

ida dvduara (ili. 5. 3): “specific,” opposed to mepiéxorra, 
‘* general ” terms. 

Karackevafew (ii, 24. 4): “to construct” an argument, 
opposed to dvacxeudtew, dvatpecy, ** to demolish ”; (ii. 2. 27; 
liz, 19. 1) “*to put into a certain frame of mind”; xara- 
oxevacricds (ii. 26. 3): ** constructive.” 

Kareorpaupevn rékis (ili. 9.3): ** close” or periodic style, in 
which the period, as distinguished from sentences in the 
elpouéyy X., resembles a circular line, which returns and 
ends at a certain point. 

xupeos (i. 1.1131. 8. 1,23 15.9, 21): authoritative,” ** effec- 

. tive”; (i. 3. 4) “opportune,” ‘‘appropriate”’; (ili, 2. 2) 
of words, ‘‘ established,” ‘* vernacular,” used in their 
natural sense, opposed to “foreign,” figurative, or archaic 
words, in fact, to any that are unusual or out of the 
common. 

k@dov (iii. 9. 5): ‘*member,” “clause,” a subdivision of the 

eriod. 

ener (iii. 8. 4): belonging to the language of ordinary 
life and conversation. 

Nrés (iii. 16. 2): lit. smooth ; of style, “ plain,” “‘ unadorned.” 

“ Xéyos: ** speech,” “ oration”; (ai. 6. 1) * description,” ‘* de- 
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finition,” opposed to évoua, the noun or term; (iii. 2. 7) 
prose ; (ii. 20. 2) ‘* story,” ‘‘ fable”; (ii. 2. 18) ‘* account,” 
‘*consideration ” (Adyw év wndéve efvar). 

padaxds (i. 10, 4): “effeminate”; (ii. 17. 4) ** mild,* * unim- 
passioned”; (ii. 22. 10) of reasoning, ‘‘ slack,” ‘* loose.” 

Méyebos (i. 5. 13): “stature,” ; (ii. 1. 4) of style, ‘‘ grandeur.” 

pevoby (ii. 18. 4): ‘*to extenuate,” ‘* depreciate,’’ opposed to 
ate, atl&nors. 

peloupos, poupos (iii. 9. 6): ‘*docked,” ‘‘curtailed,” of a 
clause or period which seems to end too soon. . 

petpaxiwmdys (iii. 11. 16): of style, characterized by youthful 
force and vehemence and therefore not becoming to the 
old. In other rhetorical writers, ‘‘ puerile.” 

pelwors (uecodv, ii. 18. 4; 26. 1): ** depreciation,” ‘‘ extenua- 
tion,” opposed to advénots, avfew. 

peravdorys (ii. 2. 6): “immigrant,” “ vagrant,” opposed to a 
native. It appears to be the same as the later péro:xos 
(resident alien): cp. Politics. ili. 5. 9, where driunros is 
explained as ‘‘having no share of office.” It might also 
mean ‘‘of no value,” one whom anybody could kill with 
impunity (see Leaf on Iliad, ix. 648). 

peragopd (ili. 10. 7): ‘‘ transference,” ‘‘ metaphor.” ‘* Meta- 
phor is the application to a thing of a name that belongs 
to something else, the transference taking place from 
genus to species, from species to genus, from species to 
species, or proportionally ” (Poetics, 21). 

nérpov: ** metre,” **measure ”: see pududs. 

povéxwros (iii. 9. 5): of a period, consisting of only one 
clause or member. 

vouos: sometimes used in the sense of ‘*‘ convention,” as 
opposed to vers. 

&yxos (iii. 6. 1): ‘‘ weight,” ‘‘importance,” “dignity.” It 
also has the sense of ‘* bombast” (Longinus, iti. 4). 

oixetos (i. 5. 7): “‘ one’s own,” that which one can dispose of 
as one wishes; (1. 4. 12), that which is peculiar to some- 
thing, as to a form of government; (iii. 2.6; 7. 4): of 
style and the use of words, ‘“‘ appropriate,” much the same 
as Kuptos. 

éuwvupta (ii. 24. 23 iii. 2.7): the use of words in an equivocal 
sense and such words themselves, i.e. those that have the 
same sound but a different sense. 

dvoua: asa general term, includes nouns, adjectives, articles, 
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and pneu as a special term, ‘“‘ noun” opposed to 
*« verb,” 

maGos, maoxey (ii. 16. 1, 2): mental condition or affection 
generally ; (ii. 1. 8; ifi. 17. 8), “ passion,” * emotion”: 
(i. 2. 1) ** quality,” “property” of things; (i. 9. 15) 
‘* suffering ”; (iii. 7.3) a pathetic style; so raéyrixh Aékes 
and madyrixds héyerv. 

mapaBony (iii. 19. 5): ‘* placing side by side,” “* comparison ” : 
(ii. 20. 4) ‘* illustration.” 

mapddevyua (ii, 20. 1, 2): ‘*example,” “instance,” including 
both the historical (wapafod7) and the fictitious (A¢dyos) ; 
(i. 2. 8) proof from example, “ rhetorical induction,” con- 
trasted with é@iunua. 

mapddoyos (i. 13. 16): ** beyond calculation,” ‘* unexpected ;” 
maparoytver@a (i. 14. 1), ** to cheat,” defraud”; (ii. 24. 4) 
‘*to reason falsely, or be led astray by false reasoning” 
(also in an active sense); wapatoyortkds (i. 9. 29), 
‘* fallacious,” waparoyiopds (ili, 12. », “+ fallacy.” 

mapiowors (iii. 9. 9): ‘* balancing of clauses;” rdpicos, of a 
clause, ** exactly balanced.” 

maponolwors (iii. 9. 9): ‘making like,” **assimilation” of 
sounds at the beginning or end of clauses 

wemomnuevor Svoua (i. 2. 5): a word coined or invented for 
the occasion. 

weptodos (iii. 9. 3): a complete sentence, composed of several 
clauses, from one full stop to another ; 1. rijs yijs (i. 4. 13): 
a traveller’s description of the countries visited by him. 

mepuréreca (i. 11. 24): sudden change or reverse of fortune 
In tragedy, the word implies ‘‘a complete change or 
reversal of situation within the limits of a single scene or 
act” (Bywater on Poetics, 10). 

rioris (i. 14, 5): pledge of good faith, distinguished from 
Spxos and defid3 (i. 1. 11. and elsewhere): means of 
persuasion, ‘‘probable” opposed to ‘*demonstrative ” 


roof. 

aa (i. 6. 11): “able to do,” followed by the genitive, 
unless here it be translated “efficient,” “ practical,” not 
connected grammatically with rév dyaav. 

moddeots (11. 18. 2): ‘*setting forth,” ‘‘statement of the 
ease,” hke a problem (apé8\yua) in geometry. 

mpootsuov (1, 1. 93 iii, 14. 1): ‘* preamble,” ‘* exordium,” com- 

* pared to the mpddoyos in tragedy and comedy, ‘‘all that 
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part of the play which comes before the first song of the 
chorus ” (Poetics, 19. 4). 

mpdracts (i. 3. 7): ** proposition,” “ premise” of a syllogism ; 
combined with dééa, ‘‘notion,” *‘ popular opinion” as 
useful for producing persuasion (ii. 1. 1). 

mr@ows (i. 7. 27): used by Aristotle as a general term for the 
inflexions, not only of a noun, but also of a verb, generally 
marked by a difference of form; thus, the adjective 
xXarxots from xadxés (iii. 9. 9) and the adverb dvdpetws from 
avipta (i. 7. 27) are instances of ‘‘inflexions”™ (Bywater 
on Poetics, 20. 10). 

Piva: (1) generally, that which is spoken ; (2) grammatically, 
a verb as opposed to a noun (évoua). The term also 
appears to be applied to an adjective when used as a 
predicate. 

pyropexh: see Siadexrixy. 

puOuds (iii, 1. 4, 8. 2): “time”; in general, any regular, 
harmonious movement. in sound or motion, which can be 
measured by number; thus, it may be eis to the 
tramp of a body of soldiers, the flapping of birds’ wings, 
the dance, music, and writing, in the last expressed in 
long and short syllables. ‘‘ Rhythm consists of certain 
lengths of time, while metre is determined by the order 
in which these lengths are placed. Consequently, the 
one seems to be concerned with quantity, the other with 
quality [the syllables must be in a certain order]... 
rhythm has unlimited space over which it may range, 
whereas the spaces of metre are confined; .. . further, 
metre is concerned with words alone, while rhythm extends 
also to the motion of the body” (Quintilian, Inst. Orat. 
ix. 4. 45, Loeb Series translation). 

caps Aéfs (iii. 2. 1): ** clear,” ‘* perspicuous,” defined (iii, 
12. 6) as the mean between ddoXcoxla (garrulity, prolixi ty) 
and cuvrouia (excessive conciseness). 

ceuvh AEs (iii. 2. 2): “noble,” majestic,” “ dignified.” 

onpetov (i. 2. 16): ‘‘sign,” a probable argument as proof of 
a conclusion. Signs are of two kinds, one having the 
relation of particular to universal, the other that of 
universal to particular. rexuypiov, on the other hand, is 
a necessary sign, and such signs can be made into a 
demonstrative syllogism, which cannot be refuted. Thus, 
“sign” is both a general and special term. As a general 
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term, it embraces the rexuyjpia; aS a special term, the two 
kinds of signs, which are capable of refutation. 
cddrorxos (ii. 16. 2): *‘one who offends against good taste or 
sa *; also one who speaks incorrectly (cohoutfeuw, 
iii. 5. 7). 
orevds (1ii. 12, 2): of style, “thin,” ‘* meagre,” “‘jejune.” 
croxeiov (ii. 22. 13; 26.1): “‘element” of an enthymeme, 
identified by Aristotle with rézos. 
ee (ii. 21. 7): ‘‘rounded”; of style, ‘‘ terse,” ‘* com- 
pact: 
cuxopayria (ii. 24. 10): “false accusation,” here used for 
*“sophism,” a specious but fallacious argument. 
ovuBoror (iti, 15. 9, 16. 10): ** sign,” ‘“*token”’; not to be 
confused with cupSor} (i. 4. 11), “contract.” otpBoror 
itself elsewhere = mutual covenant. 
cuvdyew (i. 2. 133 ii, 22. 3,15): ‘to conclude,” “draw an 
' inference”: (iii. 11. 12) ‘draw together,” ‘‘ contract.” 
civoecuos (ili. 5. 2): ‘connecting particle”: it includes the 
preposition, the copulative conjunctions, and certain 
particles. 
cuverrpaupevus (ii. 24, 2): “twisted up,” * compactly ” (cp. 
cvarpépenv, ili, 8. 4). 
storoya (i. 7. 27): “conjugates,” ‘ co-ordinates”: AE-yerae 
8 céorouya ev Th Todde olov Ta Slxata Kal 6 Sixatos Ty dtxaco- 
ovyy Kal ra dvdpeta Kal 6 dvdpetos 7H dvdpia (Topics, ii. 9. 1). 
oxerdaruds (i. 91. 10): ** passionate complaint” of injustice 
or jll-fortune: one of the parts of the peroration, in which 
we endeavour to secure the commiseration of the hearer. 
the first thing necessary being to put him into a sympa- 
thetic and pitying frame of mind (Forcellini, s.r. cov- 
questio) 
qxjua (i. 24. 2; iti, 8 1): “form,” “figure” of a speech. 
It does not correspond to the modern expression *‘ figure of 
speech,” but is an “attitude” or ‘‘ turn of meaning given 
to the language when it comes to be actually spoken” 
_, “a difference of sense resulting from a difference 
of some kind in the mode of enunciation” (Bywater, 
Poetics, 19. 7). 
rags (iii, 18-19): the arrangement or distribution of the 
parts of a speech. 
ramewh dékis (iti. 2. 1): ** low,” poor,” ‘* mean”; ina moral 
* sense, “base,” ‘* vile” (ramecvorys, ii, 6. 10). 
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rexpnptov (i. 2. 16, 17): see onpetor. 

réxyyvy (i. 1. 3): set of rules, ** handbook ” of Rhetoric: else- 
where of the “‘ tricks ”’ of rhetoricians ; rexvodoyely (i. 1. 9): 
to bring under the rules of art, reduce to a system. 

Toros (ii, 26. 1): lit., a place to look for a store of something, 
and the store itself; a heading or department, containing 
a number of rhetorical arguments cf the same kind (rézros 
eis 6 ToAha évOuunuara éurimrer). These are all classified 
and placed where they can be easily found ready for use. 
rérot are of two kinds: (1) xowol rd (** commonplaces "’) 
or simply 7é70, the topics common to the three kinds of 
Rhetoric (i. 2. 21; ii. 18. 3-5); (2) ef5y or toa (i. 2. 21), 
specific topics, propositions of limited applicability, chiefly 

erived from Ethics and Politics. , 

bméxpiois (iii. 1. 3): ‘* delivery” of a speech, under which 
declamation, gesticulation, expression, and everything 
connected with acting are included; troxpirikh déEcs (iil. 
12. 2), “style suited for delivery,” ‘lending itself to 
acting” ; [réxv7] (ili. 1. 7): “the art of acting.” 

xépa (ili. 17. 15): ** room” for our own arguments as well 
as those of the adversary in the hearer’s mind, ‘‘to get a 
footing” for what we are going to say; (ii. 24. 2): the 
proper place, province. 

yurds (ili. 2. 3): ‘‘ bare,” “bald,” of prose as opposed to 
poetry. 

puxpds (iit. 3.1): ‘* cold,” ‘‘ frigid,” ‘‘insipid.”” As a noun, 
To wuxpéy means generally any defect of style as opposed 
to dpery A€Eews. 
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Achilles, 1. 8.65 ii. 29, 12, 24.63 in. 
17. 11 
ee li, 10. 7; Aeginetans, ii, 


Aenesidemus, i. 12. 30 

Aeschines (Socraticus), in. 16, 10 

Aesion, in. 10. 7 

Aesop, ii. 20. 5, 6 

Aesopian (fables), 1. 20, 2 

Agathon, it. 19, 13, 24. 10 

Agesipolis, in. 23. 12 

Ajax (tragedy), in. 23. 20, 24 

Alcaeus, 1. 9. 20, 

Alcibiades (descendants), i. 15. 3 

Alcidamas, 1. 18.2: if, 23, 11; ii. 
8.1, 2, 4 

Alcinons, i. 16. 7 

Alemuaeon (tragedy), ii. 23. 3 

se al (Paris), 11. 23. 12s iii. 14, 


Alewander (oration), ii. 23. 8, 24. 7 
Alphesiboea, nu. 23, 3 

Amasis, fi. 8. 12 

Amphiarans, 1, 12. 6 

Anaxagoras, ii. 23. 11 
Anaxandrides, ini. 10. 7, 11. 8, 12. 3 
Androcles, ii, 28, 22 

Androtion, iii. 4, 3 

“Antigone, int. 16. 9 

Antimachus, in. 6. 7 

Antiphon, ii. 2. 19, 6. 27, 28. 20 
Antisthenes, in. 4. 3 

Archelaus, 11. 23. 8 

Archibius, 1. 15. 15 

Archidamus, ili. 4. 3 
Archilochns, ii. 23.115 fi. 17. 16 
Archytas, in. 11. 5 

Areopagus, 1. 1. 53 ii. 28, 12 
Ares, iu. 4.4, 11. 11 

Argos (Argives), i. 14. 4 
“Aristides, ili. 14 3 

Anstippus, ii. 28. 12 


Aristogiton, i. 9. 88; i. 24. 5 

Aristophanes, m. 2. 15 

Aristophon, i. 23. 7 

Athemans, 1 15. 13: a, 29, 5, 23. 
11; in, 10. 7, 14. 11 

Athens, 11. 23. 11 

Athos, fi. 9. 7 

Aitie (neighbour), uu. 21. 12; 
(orators) ifi, 11. 16; phiditia, ni. 
10 7 


Autoeles, i. 28. 12 


Babylonians (comedy), in. 2. 15 
Bias, 11. 18. 4 
Boeotians, m 4. 3 


Bryson, 11. 2.13 


Callias, in. 2.10 

Calliope, Hi. 2. 11 

Callippus, 1. 12. 99; (Art of rhetoric), 
li, 28. 14, 21 

Callisthenes, 13, 3. 13 

Callistratus, i. 7.13, 14.13 ii. 17, 
14 


Calydon, ui. 9. 4 

Carcinus, 1. 23. 28; iif. 16. 11 
Carthaginians, i. 12. 1S 
Cephisodotus, 11. 4, 3, 10, 7 
Chabrias, i. 7. 18; 1m. 10. 7 
Chaeremon, ii. 23. 29; in. 12, 2 
Chares, 1. 15. 15 1h. 10, 7, 17. 16 
Charidemus, it 28. 17 

Charon (blacksmith), iii. 17. 16 
Chians, ii. 28, 14 

Chilon, ii, 12. 14, 21. 18, 23. 11 
Choerilus, iii, 14. 4 

Cimon (descendants), ii. 15, 3 
Cleon, 1ii. 5. 2, 8. 1 

Cleophon, i. 15. 133 ui. 7. 2 
Conon, in. 23, 12, 29 

Corax, ii. 24. 11 

Corinthians, i. 6. 24 
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Cratylus, ini. 16. 10 
Critias, 1.15.18; in. 16. 3 
Croesus, i. 5. 4 

Cycnus, 1 22. 12 

Cydias, ii. 6. 24 


Darius, ii. 20. 3 

Delphi, in. 23. 12 

Demades, 11. 24, 8 

Democrates, 11, 4. 3 

Democritus, iii. 9. 6 

Demosthenes (? general), 111. 4. 8 

Demosthenes (orator), il. 28. 8 

Diogenes (the Cynic), 1. 10. 7 

Diomedes, 11. 23, 20; ni. 15, 10 

Diomedon, 1i, 23. 3 

Dion, i. 12. 29 

Dionysius (of Syracuse), 1. 2.19; ii. 
6. 273 1. 15. 8 

Dionysius (orator and poet), m. 2. 
ii 


Dionysius (general name), 1. 24. 5 
Dionysus, iti. 4. 4 

Diopithes, ii. 8. 11 

Dorieus, 1. 2. 13 

Draco, ii, 23. 29 


Egypt, in. 20. 3 

Egyptian (rebels), m1. 16. 5 

Bleans, 11, 23. 27 

Elis, m1. 14. 11 

Empedocles, 1.13. 2; m1. 5. 4 

Epicharmus, 1. 7. 313 in. 9.10 

Hpidaurus, 1m. 10. 7 

Epimenides, 11. 17. 10 

Ergophilus, t1. 8. 18 

BHubulus, 1. 15. 15 

Huripides (Hecuba), 1.21.25; (Happo- 
lytus), ii, 22.85 11,15 83 ([phig. 
Aul.), ui 11.25 Uphg. Taur.), 
iii. 6 4, 14, 10; (Medea), ii, 21. 2, 
6; (Orestes), 1. 11. 20; (Troades), 
ii. 21. 5, 28. 29; mn 17. 10; 
Fragments (Andromeda), 1.11.8; 
(Antrope), i. 11. 28; (Meleager), 
ui. 9 43 (Oeneus), in, 16. 7; 
(Stheneboea), 11. 21. 25 (Telephus), 
hii, 2.10; (unknown play), u. 28. 
1; (reply to the Syracusans), ii. 6. 
20; (his choice of words), m1. 2. 5 

Euthydemus, 1. 24. 3 

Euthynus, 1. 19. 14 

Enxenus, m1. 4. 3 


Evagoras, uu. 23. 12 


Gelon, 1. 12. 30 

Glaucon (of Teos), 11, 1. 8 

Gorgias, 111, 1. 9, 3. 4y 7, 11, 14. 2, 
15. 11, 14.11, 18 7 

Gyges, m. 17. 16 


Haemon, 111. 16. 11, 17. 16 

Halys, i. 5. 4 

Harmodius, 1.9 38; 1. 24 6 

Hecuba, 1. 28. 29 P 

Hegesippus, see Agesipolis 

Helen, 11 28, 12, 24. 9 

Herachidae, nu. 22. 6 

Heraclitus, ui. 5, 6 

Hercules (Pillars of), u. 10. 5 

Hermes, ii. 24 2 5 

Herodicus, 1.5, 103 u, 23. 281 

Herodotus, 1. 9. 2,16 5 

Hesiod, n. 4. 21, 10. 6 

Hesione, ni. 15. 9 

Hieron (wife of), 11. 16, 2 

Himera (people), ii. 20. 5 

Hipparchus, 1. 24. 5 

Hippolochus, 1. 9 38 

Homer, 1.15.18; ii, 28. 113 um 11. 
23 (Idad) I, iit. 14.6, 11.2. 63 1. 
6. 202 2.65 TI 4.6.22 = ye, 
O63; 12. 45 1.15. 18; IV, in. 
Ll Bf Lay le BE ihe Ge 9, 11. 
1652. 2.65 Ri. Ge de in. 1h, 
B; All. 1. 21.415 ZL, i. 11. 
8; XV., ii. 11. 3; XVIIL, 1. 11. 
931. 2. 2, 21, 113 XX., m. 4, 1; 
AXIIL, i. 11. 12; XXIV. i 3 
16 ; (Odyssey) I., 1111.14.65 [V., ini. 
Lie 65: Vig i. be IL TX, 1.8 
163 XI, 1. 11. 33 XIV,, 1.10. 2; 
XV., 1 11, 8; XIX., um. 16 10; 
XXII, 1.7 88; XXIIL, uw. 16,7, 

Hygiaenon, m1 14. § 


Ida, 1. 24, 7 

Idrieus, in. 4 3 

Iphicrates, i. 7, 32, 9, 81, 11. 23 6, 
7, 8, 173 wa. 2. 10, 10. 7 

Ismenias, 1, 23, 11 

Isocrates, 1. 9. 385 11, 28 12; it. 
17. 10, 115 11.19. 14, 23.1235 ni 
14. 1, 17. 16 (speeches) (De pace), 
i, 11. 7, 17. 10; (Panegyracus), 
ul. 7. 11,9. 7, 10.7, 14. 2,17. 103 


1 In both these passages it 1s proposed to read Proddicus. 
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° ir Eaetipee) il. 10. 5, 7, 11. 
Italotes, tl. 23. 11 


Jason (the’Thessalian) i. 12. 81- 
(hero), 11. 23, 28 
Jocasta, 1ii. 16. 11 


Lacedaemomans, 1. 3, 6, ». 26: 1. 
23. 11 

Laconian (apophthegms), in. 21. 8 

Lampoa, ui. 18, 1 

Lampsacus (people of), 1. 2% 11 

Leodamas, 1.7.133 1 28. 25 

Leptines, 11. 10. 7 

Leucothea, in, 28. 27 

Labyan (fables), 1. 20. 2 

Licymnius, ni. 2 13, 12. 2, 13.5 

Locrians, ii, 21. 8 

Liycoleon, in. 10. 7 

Lycophron, m1. 3 1, 9. 7 

Lycurgus, 13, 28, 11 

Lysias (frag.), ii. 23. 19; (Funeral 
Oration), in. 10, 7 


Mantias, 1. 28. 11 

Marathon, 11, 22. 6 

Medea (play), i. 23. 28 
Megara, 1. 2. 19 

Melanippides, in. 9. 6 
Melanopus, i. 14. 1 

Meleager (play), un. 2, 1, 23. 20 
Meletus, i. 18. 2 

Mailtiades (decree of), 11. 10. 7 
Mixidemides, 11, 23. 12 
Moerocles, 11. 10. 7 

Mysia, uh. 2. 10 

Mytilenaeans, u. 23, 11 


Nausicrates, ili. 1/, 2 
Nicanor, fi. 23 3 
Nicon, 11. 11. 6 
Niceratus, fii. 11. 18 
Nireus, 1 12. 4 


= 


Odysseus, 1. 23. 245; in, 15. 9 

Odyssey, in. 8. 4 

Oedipus (ost play), m1. 16, 7 

Olympian (victor), 1. 7, 32, 9. 31; 
(prize), 1, 2, 13 

Olynthian (war), 1. 10, 7 

Orestes (lost tragedy), n, 24. 3 


Palamedes, ini, 12, 3 
Pamphilus, i, 23, 21 


Paralus, m1. 10, 7 

Paros (inhabitants), » 23. 11 

Penelope, in. 1d. 7 

Pentheus, u. 23. 34 

Peparethus (speech on), n 23, 11 

Periander, 1. 15, 13 

Pericles, 1. 7. 843 un 4. 3, 10. 7. 18. 
1; (descendants), 1. 15. 8 

Phalaris, n. 20. 5 

Phaylius, un, 36. 7 

Philammon, ni. 11.18 

Philemon, um. 12. 3 

Philip (of Macedon), 1. 23, 6 

Philucratey, n. 3. 18 

Philoctetes, 12. 11. 13 

Philomela, m. 3, 4 

Pindar (quoted), 1. 7. 14, u. 24.2 

Piraeus, n. 24 3 

Pisander, m1. 18. 6 

Pisistratus, i. 2, 14 

Pitholaus, 1. 9. 7, 10. 7 

Pittacus, 1. 12. 6, 25. 7 

Plato (comic poet), 1. 15. 15 

Plato (philosopher), ix 28. 12; 
(Apologia), 11. 18. 25 (Menere nus), 
1 4% 305 m. 14, 11; (Peed: us), 
in. 7. 11s (Repuldie), in. 4.3 

Polus, 1. 23, 29 

Poly bus, 11. 14. 6 

Polycrates, u, 24. 3, 6 

Polyeuctus, m1. 10. 7 

Potidaea (people), u. 22. 7! 

Pratys, ui, 11, 13 

Prodicus, in. 14. 9 

Protagoras, n. 24, 113 1. 5. 3 

Pythagoras, u. 23, 11 


Rhadamanthus, 11.12 3 


Salamis, 1. 15. 3, 11. 22. 6, in. 10. 7 

Samuans, ui. 4. 3 

Sappho, u. 23. 11, 12 

Sestus, 1: 10. 7 

Sigeum (people), 1 15. 13 

Simonides, i, 6.243 i. 7. 82; 1. 9. 
31; ti. 16.23; mt 2. 14 

Sisyphus, fiz. 11. 3 

Socrates, 1. 9. 30; 11,15. 3; ii, 23. 
8; til. 14. 11, 18 23 (oration by 
Theodectes), 11. 23, 13 

Socratic (comparisons), 1. 20. 45 
(discourses), ni. 16. 8 

Solon, i. 15. 135 hh. 23. 11 

Sophocles, 11. 15. 3; (.lntiguve), 1. 
18. 2, 15. 63 n 16. 9, 11, 17. 16; 
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(Oed. Tyr.), ii. 14. 6 5 (Teucer), ini. 
15, 9; (Tyro), ii. 23. 93 

Sophocles, (orator and pohtician), 
1, 14. 35 it. 18.6 

Speusippns, i. 10. 7 

Stesichorus, H. 20. 5, 21. 8; in. 11, 
6 


Stilbon, 1. 23. 11 
Strabax, uu. 23, 17 
Syracuse (people), ii. 6. 21 


Telephus (lost play), in. 2. 10 
Tenedos (people), 1. 15. 18 

Teucer (lost play), 4 23.735 11. 15. 9 
Teumessus, ii. 6. 7 

Theagenes, i. 2. 19 

Thebes, ui. 23. 11 

Themistocles, i. 15. 14 

Theodamas, in. 4. 3 


Theodectes, 111. 9. 9; (4yaw), nn. 23. 
245 (Alemacon), u. 28. 33 ; (Orestes), 
ii, 24, 3 , (Socrates), i. 23, 18; 
(Law), in. 23. 11, 17 

Theodorus (rhetoriciar!), u. 23, 28; 
iu. 11, 6, 18. 5 

Theodorus (tragic actor), ip . 4 

Theseus, 1.6 253 1. 23. 5,1 

Thettaliscus, u. 23. 11 

Thrasy bulus, 11. 23. 29 

Thrasymachus, n. 23 293 11. 1. 7, 
8. 4, 11.18 


a 1 15, 303 ir 23. 18, 


Rensnen ey i. 23. 12 
Xerxes, 1. 20. 3 


Zeno, i. 12, 10 
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Aberration, in. 13. 5 

Aborigines, 1. 5. 5 

Accident (fallacy of), 11. 24. 6 

Account (rendered on leaving 
office), 111, 10. 7, 18. 6 

ehen (of enthymemes), 13. 


Accusation and defence, i. 3. 8, 


Acthons (voluntary and involun- 
tary), i. 10.7 
Actors and acting, uz 1. 8. 4, 7, 
12. 2; see also Delivery 
Actualization, see Viyidness 
aera their characteristics, it. 
“14 
Agonistic style, ui. 12.1 
Aim, see End 
Alliteration, 11. 9. 9 
Ambiguous terms, it. 23. 9; (topie 
of) 24. 2; 10.5. 4,18 4 
Amplification, i. 9. 88, 14. 55 in 
18. 4, 19. 26, 26.1: fi. 6 7, 12.4 
Amusements, 1, 11. 15, 29 
ara (in enthymemes), i. 23. 
1 


Analytic, 1 4.8 
Anger, 1. 2. 13 (and hatred), i. 
4, 31 


Antecedent and consequent, u. 19. 
6, 20. 2 

Antistrophie Odes, ini. 9. 1 

Antithesis, 1it. 9. 7, 10, 10. 5 

Apophthegms, ii, 12. 6, 21. 83 1h. 
Il. 6 


Appetite, Appetition, see Longing 

Appropriate (diction),see Propriety 

Arbitration, 1. 13. 19 

Arguments (refutation of), il. 25. 
1; (comparison of), iu. 13, 3, 19. 
5+ (four classes of), 11. 18 

Anistocracy, 1. 8 4, 5 


Arrangement (of speech), m1. 18-19 

Ariogance, 1. 2.75 11. 6. LE 

Article, the (use of), in. 6. 4 

Artificial proofs, 1. 2. 2 

* Arts” of Rhetoric, 1. 2. 4, 5 

Assault (and battery), 1. 12. 53 1. 
24, 11 


Asyndeta, fii. 6. 5, 6, 12. 2, 4. 19, 6 


Balaneing (of clauses), hi 9 9, 
11. 10 


Ball (playing at), i. 11. 15 

Beautiful, or Noble, the, i. 6. 7, 
Y. 3, 14, 15 

Beauty (personal), 1 5. 11; (of 
words and style), i. 2. 13, 10. 1 

Benevolence, see Favour 

Better method (topic of), in 23. 26 

Birth (nobility of), 1.5.55 ui. 15. 2 

Blame, 1. 11. 27 

Body (excellences of), i 5. 10 

Bodyguards and tyrants, 1. 2. 19 
(argument from Example) 

Boorish(ness), f1. 21. 43 ils 16. 9 

Boxer, i. 4, 14 

Branch (of a speech), il. 13. 5 

Building up (Climax), i. 7. 315 see 
Glossary, 3.0. émorxodopety 


Calumny, see Prejudice 

Categories, 11. 7. 6 

Cause (topic of), 1. 23. 18, 25; 
(and effect, fallacy of), u. 24. 8 

Censure, i. 9, 41 

Challenge (legal), 1. 15. 20 

Chance, see Fortune . te 

Change, 1. 11. 20; (of mind), H. 
23. 19 . 

Character (moral), see Ethos 

Children (blessing of), 1. 5. 4, 6 

Choice (deliberate moral), 1. 1. 14, 
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8. 6; (things delzberately chosen), 
1. 6, 26 


Cirele (defined), ni. 6. 1 

Clause, see Member 

Clearness (of style), m1. 2. 1 

Cleruchies, 1i. 6, 24 

Climax, 1. 7. 31; see Building up 

Comic poets, i. 6 20 

Commonplaces, 1. 2. 21; see also 
Topics 

herr aren (wrongs against the), 
i. 13. 

Comparison, 11. 20. 2,5, ni. 19. 5 

Compound words, ui. 2. 5, 3 1, 


7. 11 
Compulsion (acts of), i. 10. 14 
Conciseness, 11. 6. 1, 6, 15. 10 
Confidence, n. 5. 16-18. 14. 1 
Conjunctions (connecting par- 

ticles), 11 5. 2, 6. 6, 12. 4 

rae aaa (topic of), ii. 23. 14, 

4 


Constructive (enthymemies), 11. 

Contempt, in 2. 4, 11. 7 

Continuous style, iu. 9. 1 

Contracts, i. 1. 10, 2. 2, 15. 20 

Contraries (topic of), n. 19. 1 

Contumely, u. 2. 3-5, 4. 30 

Co-ordinates, 1. 7. 27 

Cordax (rhythm ot the), 11. 8 4 

Counter-syllogism, 1. 25. 23 11 
17. 15 

Courage, 1. 9. 8 

Covetousness, 11. 6. 5 

Cowardice, i. 9. 85 11. 6. 8 

Cupping-glass (riddle), ni. 2, 12 

Customary things, 1. 10. 18 


Danger, in. 5. 2 

Definition (topic of), 1. 23 § 

Degenerate descendants, 11. 15. 3 

Degree, see Greater and Less 

Deliberative rhetoric, 1. 3. 3-6, 68, 
(its style), ui. 12. 5; (harder than 
forensic), in. 17 10; (least admits 
narrative), 1, 16. 11 

Delivery (declamation) un. 1. 7, 
12. 2, 5 

Democracy, 1. 8. 4 

ees (Sa:néviov), i. 23. 83; 1h 

8. 


Demonstration, 11. 18 2; (rhetori- 
cal), 1. 1. 11 
Depreciation see Extenuation 
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Description (substituted for the 
name), 11. 6. 1 

Description (ér‘ypaypa) of a charge, 
1. 13. 9 

Desire (émrcOuyca), 1. 10.718 , (rational 
and irrational),1.11.5 *% 

Dialectic, i. 1. 1 

Diecast, 1. 3. 2 

Diction (fallacies of), i. 24. 9, 
(prose and poetical), 11. 1. 03 see 
also Style 

Difficult (things), 1. 6 27, 7. 15 

Dignity (of style), 1. 6. 1 (éyKos) ; 
n. 17.43 m1 8 4'(ceuvdrys) 

Digression (aberration), 1. 13. 5 

Dileinma, uu. 23. 15 

Diminutives (use of), 11. 2. 15 

Dithyrambic (preludes), m1 14. 5; 
(poets), 11. 3. 8, 12. 2 

Division (topic of), h 238. 10 

Dog (praise of), u, 24. 2 

Draughts (game), i. 11. 15 


Easy (things), 1. 6. 27 

Effect and cause (fallacy of), ii. 
24. 8 

Elegances (of style), 11 10 

Element (erotyetov), 1. 6. 1; 1. 
22. 18, 2b. 1 (=7é705) 

Emotions, see Passions 

Emulation, nu. 6. 24, 11.1 

Enconnuum (distinguished from 
praise), i. 9. 33 

End (réAos), 1. 7. 3 

Enigma, see Riddle 

Enjoyable (things), 1. 5. 7 

Enmuty, u. 4. 30 

Euthymeme (a kind of syllogism), 
1 1. 11, 2. 85; (two kinds), 1. 2. 
20, 22, (mature and use of), n. 
22, 1, 25. 8; (elements of), 1 23;, 
(apparent, false), 1. 24; (destruc- 
tive and constructive), u. 26. 38, 
(use ofin proof), in. 17. 6 

Envy, hi. 9. 3, 10. 1 

Epic cycle, 11. 16. 7 

Epic poets, 11. 3. 3 

Epideictic rhetone, i 3. 3-6, 9. 1; 
(points of agreement with deliber- 
ative), i. 9. 85; (amplification use- 
ful in), 1. 9. 38; (mature of), un. 
22.6, (best for written composi. 
tions), ni. 12. 5; (narrative 1n),, 
un 16. 1; (ess important m 
proof), ui.l 7. 3 
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» Epilogue, see Peroration 
Episodes, 1. 17. 11 
Hypithets, iu, 2. 14, 8. 8, 6. 3,7 
Rquity,1 13, 12-19 
Eristic, 1°24. 10, 11 
Errgr, 1.138.165 in 15. 8 
Ethos (moral character) (of the 
speaker), 1. 2.83 (what produces 
it), 1. 16 8; (ot different stages 
of life), u 12-145 (ity accompant- 
ments), in. 16. 1); ethical (proof), 
i, 2.3, 1. 1-18, (style), mu. 7. 1, 
(speeches), 1. 18. 1, 21 16; (used 
in amplification), 1 4. 88 
Euphemism, i 9. 28; m1. 2, 10 
Euphony, mu. 2. 11 
sericea (Setywors), 1. 21, 10, 


Example, i. 2. 8; ii 20; (best for 
deliberative rhetoric), 1. 9. 40; 
(from history), i1, 20. $; (reason- 
ing from), 1. 25. 8; (refutation 
of), fi, 25. 13 

Excess and the exceeded, 1. 7. 2; 
(as & virtue), 1. 9. 29 

Exchange of properties (avridaoxs), 
in 15.8 

Exhortation (mporpom}, opposed to 
GroTpoTry), 1. 3. 

Exordinm, 1.1.95 1. 13.3, 14 

Exped: ent, -ency,1 6 1,7 1 

Extenuation, it, 26. £ 

Eyes (the seat of shame), u 6. 18; 
(=the seat of hght or wisdom), 
ur 10.7, setting before the eyes, 
£06 Vividness 


Fable, fi, 20. 2, 5 

Fact (question of), u. 19. 16-25 

Fallacies (paralogisms), ii. 24. 25, 
103 ni. 12, 4 

Favour, u. 4.293 7 

Fear, 1. 5. 1-15 

WMattery,1 11.18, n.6 § 

‘* Foreign ” (words and style), in. 2. 
5,3 3 

Forensic rhetoric, i. 1. 10, 11, 3. 3-6; 
10-15, (style), m. 12.5 

Form (of diction), 1. 24. 25 m1. 8. 1 

Fortunate (people), h. 17. 5 

Fortune (chance, good luck), 1. 5. 
17, 10. 12; 11.19. 2,17 5 

Foul language, 11. 2 138, 6. 2 

Friends, 1. 5. 16 

Friendship, ui. 4. 1-24 


“ Frigidity ” (of style), in. 3 


Garrulity, 1. 18. 12 

Genders, un. 4. 5 

Generalities, n. 22. 12 

Gift, 1 3. ¥ 

Good fortune, 1.°5. 17; 1. 17.53 good 
old age, 1. 4. 153 good qualities 
(real and apparent), 1.‘ 28 

Good, the,1 () 8, 14; (and the ex- 
pedient), 1. 6, (ureater good and 
expediency), 1. 7 

Goods (mternal and external), 1. 5. 
4, GQndisputable aud disputable), 
1 6.17, 18 

Goodwill, u. 1.8 

Goverument (forms of), 1.4. 125 8 

Gratitude, u, 7 

Great and Small, ii. li 26 

Greater aud Less, i. 75 1.14; (tupie 
of}, 1. 23. 4 

Guard-houses, 1 4. 

Guilt, see Injustice 


Habit, 10 15, (moral), u, 12. 2; 
un 7, 7 

Hair (worn long in Sparta), 1. 0. 26 

Happmess, 1. 5, 1-18 

Harmony, i. 1. 4,8 4 

Hatred and anger, 1. 4. 30, 31 

Health, i. 5. 10-14 

Hearers (number uf), i. 3. 15 (char- 
acter of), 1. 12. 2 

Heroic rhythm, in. 8. 4 

Hexametric rhythm, un 8. + 

Homoeoteleuton, mi i. 3 

Homonymy (fallacy of), u. 24. 2, 
(useful to the sophist), un 2.7 

Honour, i. 5. 3, 7. 80; (in pleasant). 
i. 11. 16 

Hope, 1. 11. 6 

Horror, u. 8 13 

Hunting, 1. 11. 15 

Hyperbole, ui. 11. 15, 16 


Jambic (metre), ui. 1. 9; (rhythm), 
hin b. 4 

Il-duing, 1.12, 15, 18.14, 16.4 

Imagination (gdevracta), i 11.65 1. 
tte Lauded *. 14 

Imitation, 1 11. 23 

Imports and exports, 1. 4. 11 

Impossible things, i. 19 

Inartificial proots, i. 2.25 15 

Inconsistency (topic ot), 11. 23. 19 
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Incontinence, i. 9. 9 (axoAagia); i. 
10. 4 (axpacia) 

Incredibility (topic of), 11 23. 22 

Indifference, i, 11. 43; 1. 2. 26 

Indignation (véneots), 11. 9 (Seivwots); 
see Exaggeration 

Induction (rhetorical), 1. 2. 8, 19; 
ii. 20. 2; (topie of), nu. 28. 11 

Inflexions, 1. F. Oy Te 8.024 Alls 
9. 9 

Injury, i. 13. 6 

Injustice (causes and motives of), 
i, 10. 4-6; (state of mind that 
prompts it), 1.12; (acts of), i. 
13. 1, 38, 16; (degrees of), 1 14; 
(definitions of), i. 9. 7, 10. 3 

Insult, see Outrage 

APSE ORerIOns i. 2. 24> 1 J. Tl, 
18 


Irony, ii. 2.24; iif. 18 7, 19. 5 
Irrefutable arguments, 1. 2. 183 11. 
25. 14 


J pee (smart sayings), iii. 11. 6, 
Hi 


Justice (a component of virtue), 1. 
9, 7; (spurious), i. 15. 7; (un- 
written), i. 18, 11, 14. 7 


Key-note (évddo.uor), iii. 14. 1 

Kindness, 1 5. 9 (evepyeoia); 9. 19 
(evepyérmua) 

Knucekle-bones (lice), 1. 11. 15 


Laconian apophthegms, 11. 21. § 

Land (grants of), 1. 5. 9 

Laughter, 1. 11. 20; CQaughable 
things), in. 18. 7 

Law, i. 4. 12, 185 (special and 
general), 1. 10. 3, 13. 2; (wntten 
and unwritten), i. 10. 3, 13. 2; 
(violation of), 1. 14.7, (in proofs), 
1. 15, 38-12; (ambiguous), i. 15.10, 
sometimes = convention 

Learning (causes pleasure), 1. 11. 21 

Legislation, 1. 4. 18 

Liberality, 1. 9. 10 

Libyan fables, in. 20. 2 

Literary (written) style, 1i1. 12. 2 

Little-mindedness, see Meanness 

Liturgy (public service), 11. 23. 17 

Logographers, te D0 Mee fa Gs 
12, 2 

Longing (dpeSts), 1. 10. § 


4.90 


Lot, offices by, ti. 20. 4 
Love, 1. 11, 11,17; see also Friend- 
ship 


Magnanimity (neyadopuyxia), 3. 9% 
W131. 1211 > 

Magnificence (ueyarorperen), i, 
9, 12 


Malice, ii. 138. 3; (prepense), 1. 14. 5 

Manhood, u. 14 

Marginal note, 11. 8. 6 

Maxims, u. 21; (when to use), iii. 
17. 9 

Meanings (topic of different), u. 
23. 9 


Meanness (uxpouxia), i. 9. 114 
(utxpompérera), 1. 9. 123 (avedev- 
Gepia), 1.9. 10; (of language), 11. 

9 


oe 9 oo 
Member (=clause), ni. 9. 5,!9 
Memory, 1. 11. 6 
Messes (dudiria), in, 10. 7 
Metaphors, in 2. 6-15; (amproper 
use of), m1. 8.43; (and simile), in. 
4. 1; (four kinds of), hi 10 7; 
(produce vividness), u1 11. 5 
Metrical style, vii. 8. 1 
Mildness, nu 3 
Misfortune, i. 18.16; i. 145 3 
Mistake, see Error 
Monarchy, 1. §. 4 a 
Moral character; see Ethos 
Motives, u. 28. 16, 215 11. 15, 11 
Mysteries, ii. 24. 2 


Name (topic of the), 1. 23, 29, 
(used instead of deseription), 
1. 6. 1 

Names (nouns), see Words 

Narrative, 1. 13. 3, 5; 16. 

Nature, natural things, 1. 10. 13, 
11. 25 

Necessary sign (tekmérion), 1. 2. 


? 
Necessity (acts of), i. 11. 4 
Negations (in producing amplifica- 
tion), m1. 6. 7 
Noble (of birth), 1. 5. 53 u. 15. 8 
(evyerys, contrasted with yevvatos, 
generosus, which connotes high- 
mindedness) ; see also Beantitul 
Nouns and verbs, see Words 
Novelties (of langnage), 1 11. 6 
Number, ni. 5 6 
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Oaths, i. 15. 27; (dicasts’ cath), i. 
15. 5, 123 iL 25. 10 

Objections (logical), ii. 25. 3, 26. 4 

Obscurity of style, ni, 5. 7 

Odd and even (game), ii. 5. 4 

Old ate, 1.5.15; u. 138 

Oligarehy, i. 8. 4 

Opinion, i. 7. 36 

Opposites, see Contraries 

Oracles, 1. 5. 4 

Outrage, fi. 2. 3, 5 


Paean (rhythm), ili. 8 4-6 

Pain and painful things, 1. 11. 29 

Pancrattast, 1. 5. 14 

Paradox, ii. 23, 16, fii. 11. 6 

Parenthesis, ii. 5, 7 

Parisosis, in. 9. 9, 11. 10 

Paromoiosis, ii. 9. 9 

Particles (connecting), ni. 5, 2, 12. 4 

Parts (topic of), ii. 28. 18 

Parvenus, it. 9. 9, 16. 4 

Passions, ii. 1-17 

Pathetic style, ii. 7. 3, 11 

Pathos, iu. 1, 7 

Pentathlete, i. 5. 11 

Period, iti. 9, 5-7 

Peroration, 1. 13. 33 19 

Personification, see Vividness 

Perspicuity (of style), in. 2. 2 

Pwus, The (comedy by <Anaxan- 
drides), ii. 12. 3 

Pity, u. 8 2, 12.15; (opposed to 
envy and indignation), u. 9% 3; 
ear and terrible contrasted), 
U.S 1 

Pleasure, i. 11. 1, 6-8 

Pee (a kind of imitation), i. 11. 
28 


Politics (science of), 1. 2. 7 

Possible and impossible things, i 
6. 273 ii. 19 

Poverty (motive of crime), i. 12. 15 

Power (as pleasant), 1.11. 7; (men 
in power), u. 17 

Praise, 1. 9. 83 . 

Prejudice i. 1, 4; u. 23. 245 ul, 


14. 73 15. 

Prelude (dithyrambic), in. 9 6, 
(on the flute), 1h. 14. 1 

Prime of life, i. 5. 113; un. 14 . 

Probabihty, 1.2 15, 15. 1735 i. 
25. 8-11 

Prologue, see Hxordium 

Proof (imartificial), 1.155 (ethical), 


i, 2. 35 (general or common), i. 1. 
123 Hi. 20. 1; (generally), iu. 17 
Proportion (analogy), i. 7. 4; 1 4. 
3, 6.7, T. 10; (topic of}, nu. 23, 17; 
(in metaphor), ni. 2. 9 

Propositions (rhetoncal), i. 3. 7 

Propriety (of style}, iu. 2.1, 7.1 

Proverbs and proverbial sayings, i. 

, 20,222 hoi 25s 1. 12 20, 48 

1 15. 145 nm. £ 21,10. 6515 68. 5, 
183 0.10.53 ua. YL, Ws uw 23. 
15, 225 u. 24. 23 0 25. 45 un. 11, 
14; (are evidence), 1 15. 4; (are 
metaphors from species to 
species), ui. 11. 14 

Punctuation, 11. 5. 6 

Punishment (xdAaats, differs from 
rizewpta), 1 10. 17, 14. 2 

Puns, un Ll. 7 

Punty (of style), ib. 5 

Purveyors (euphemism for robbers), 
ui. 2, 10 


Rare words (yA@ororat), fi. 2. 5, 8. 8 
ea (arguments from), ix, 23, 
» 24 

Recrimination, ut. 15. 7 

Refutatiun, u. 22. 14, 25; ni. 9. 8; 
(topic of), u. 23. 23 5° refntative 
enthymemes, ii. 23. 393 12.17.18 

Relatives (topic of), u. 23. 3 

Reply (to an adversary), ii. 18, 5, 6 

Reputation (defined), 1. 5. 8 

Retortion (of a dilemma), h. 23.15 

Revenge, 1. 9. 24, 10. 17, 11. 9 

Revenues (State), 1. 4. 8 

Rhapsody, iii. 1. 3, 8 

Rhetoric (defimiion), 1. 2. 15 (off- 
sheot of Politics and Dialecti), 
1 2.7, 4. 5; (three kinds), 1 3; 
(three parts of), in. 1; (style 
suited to each kind), in. 12 

Rhythm, ui. 1. 4, 8. 2-7 

Ribaldry (buffoonery), tii. 18 7 

Riddles, u. 21. 8; 11. 2 12 

Ridicule, 1h, 18. 7 sashes ek 

Rivals (to be feared and envied), ii. 

. 9, 10. 

Salutary things, il. 5. 16 

Science (émearjipn, opposed to 
duvapis, faculty), i. 4. 6 

Scoffing and scoffers, ii. 2. 12, 3. 9, 
6. 2 


. 20 
Sculpture, 1. 11, 23 
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Selection (topic of), 1. 23. 12 
Self-control, see Temperance 
Selfishness, 1 11. 26 

Shame and shamelessness, 1i 6 

Sign, i. 2. 14, 163 1. 24. 5, 25. 8 

Similanity (objection from), 1. 25. 6 

Simile, 1.4, 10. 3; (a kind of 
metaphor), iu. 11. 11 

Slander, see Prejudice 

Slight (three kinds of), 1. 2. 3 

Smart sayings, 11. 10 

Solecism, mm. 5. 7 

Solution, see Refutation 

Soothsayers, i. 15. 143 m. 8 4 

Sophists (and dialecticians), i. 1. l4 

nore (sometimes pleasant), 1. 
11. 12 

Soul (a kind of motion), 1. 23. 13 

Special one (better than general), 
in. 5, 

Speech (its three points and re- 
quisites), i. 1. 1, 43 ts parts), 
I. 13-19 

Spite, ui. 2. 8, 4. 30 

Statement (ofa case), 11 13. 2 

Stature, i 5. 13 

Strength, 1. 5. 12 

Style (excellence of), m. 1 5; 2, 
(frigidity), m1. 3; (panty), 1. 5, 
(asmty), in 6. ; (propniety), 
in (con Rea 1-9. ds 
ouloue. ni. 9. 3; (anita, 
in 10.15 (three thing rs desirable), 
ili. 10. 6, (which kind suited to 
each kind of rhetoric), m. 12, 
(style of debate and the written 
style), 1.12 1; (of public speak- 
ing), 1. 12.53 (ethical), 1. 18. 1, 
21.16, 10. 16.8, (of acting), 11. 
12, 2; (“foreign”), il. 2 3, 8, 3. 
3: ee 11 7. 3, 11; (simple), 
in. 16 2 

Superionity, 1 2, 81, {. 25 

Suppression (ot the how and when, 
fallacy of), n. 24. 7, 8 

Syllogism, 1. 2. 0, 13 

Synonyms, 1. 2. 7 

ear (natural), 1 6, 15, 293 m1. 

Tekmérion, 1. 2. 16, 17 

Temperance (self-control), 1.9. 9 

Temple-builders, 1 14. 1 


Ten, The (legislative committeey, 
ili. 18. 6 

Tetrameter, mu. 1 9, 8 4 

Theft, i. 18 10 

Time (topic of), 1. 28. 6 


Tokens (indications), wu. B. 9, 
16. 10 

Tones, in. 1, 4 

Topie, 1 2 213 un. 22. 183 23-244 
(of degree), 11. 14. 263 1m. 19, 2 


Torch-bearer (at Bleusis), ul 2. 10 

Torture, 1.15 26 

Tragedy, tragic poets, in. 13 3, 14.6 

Travel, books of, 1. 4 18 

Trophies, 11. 10. 7 

Tyranny, 1. 8 4-5 

Tyrants and body-guards, i. 2 19 
(argument from Example) 


Universal arguments, 1. 18 
Unrhythinical (style), ni. 8 1,7 
Unselfishness, i. 9. 16 

Useful (things), 1. 5. 7 


Vanity, see Arrogance! 

Vehemence, 1. 11. 16 

Vice and virtue, 1. 9. 1-31 

Victory (a kind ot superiority), in. 
12 6 

Vividness, in, 10 6,11 1-4 

Voice, 1. 1. 4, 7. 10 

Voluntary acts, 1.10 8 


War and peace, i 4. 9 

Ways and means, 1. 4. 8 

Wealth, 1 5. 7, (effect on char- 
acter), u. 16. : 

Will, 1. 10 8 

Wines (mived), li. 2. 4 

Wisdom (philosophical and practi- 
cal, eae ppdrvyots),1 9 5, 13, 
11 


Witnesses, i, 15. 18, 18; ii. 20 93 
(false), 1. 14 6 

Wittiness (eirpameAca), ui. 12. 16, 

13 15 


Words (kinds and uses of), ii, 2. 
5-7, 8. 2,8; (beauty of), ini. 2.13; 
(topic from. diflerent meanings 
of), 11. 23 9 

Wrongdoing, see Injustice 


Youth (character of), 11. 12 
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THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans. by W. R. Paton. 5 Vols. (Vols 
I. and If. 2nd Impression.) 

THE GREEK BUCOLIC PORTS (THEOCRITUS, BION, MOSCHUS). 
Trans. by J. M. Edmonds. (4th Impressvon.) 

HERODOTUS. Trans by A. D. Godley. 4 Vols. 

HESIOD anp THE HOMERIC HYMNS. Trans. by H. G. Evelyn 
White. (2nd Impression.) 

HIPPOCRATES Trans. by W. H.S. Jones. 4 Vols. Vols. I.-II. 

HOMER: ILIAD. Trans by A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. 

HOMER: ODYSSEY. Trans. by A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. (2nd Impression.) 
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‘JOSEPHUS: THE LIFE anp AGAINST APION. ‘Trans. by H. St. J. 
Thackeray. 

JULIAN. Trans. by Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. 

LUCIAN. Trans. by A. M. Harmon. 8 Vols. Vols. L-IV. (Vols. I 
and Il. ¢nd Impression ) 

LYMA GRAECA. Trans. by J. M. Edmonds. 3 Vols. Vols. I.-EE 

MARCUS AURELIUS. Trans. by C. BR. Haines. (2nd Impression.) 

es Traus, by F. G. Allinson, 
AUSANIAS: DESCRIPTION OF GREECE, Trans. by W. H. 8. 
Jones. 5 Vols. and Companion ¥Yol. Vols. I. and II. 

PHILOSTRATUS : THE LIFE OF APOLLONIUS OF TYANA. Trans. 
by. C. Conybeare. 2 Vols. (2nd Impression.) 

PHILOSTRATUS ano EUNAPIUS: LIVES OF THE SOPHISTS. 
Trans. by Wilmer Cave Wright. 

PINDAR. Trans. by Sir J. B. Sandys. (8rd Edztion.) 

PLATO: CRATYLUS, PARMENIDES, GREATER anp LESSER 
HIPPIAS. Trans. by H. N. Fowler 

PLATO :«<EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, PHAEDO, PHAEDRUS. 
Trans. by H. N. Fowler. (4th Impresswon.) 

PLATO: LACHES, PROTAGORAS, MENO, EUTHYDEMUS, Trans. 
by W. R. M. Lamb. 

PLATO: LAWS. Trans. by Rev. R. G Bury. 2 Vols. 

PLATO: LYSIS, SYMPOSIUM, GORGIAS, Trans. by W. R. M. Lamb. 

PLATO; STATESMAN, PHILEBUS. Trans. by H. N. Fowler; [ON. 

Trans. by W. R. M. Lamb. 

PLATO: THEAETETUS, SOPHIST. Trans. by H. N. Fowler. 

PLUTARCH : THE PARALLEL LIVES. Trans. by B. Perrin, 11 Vols. 

POLYBIUS. Trans. by W. R. Paton. 6 Vols. Vols. L-1V. 

PROCOPIUS; HISTORY OF THE WARS. Trans. by H. B. Dewing. 
7 Vols. Vols. I.-LV. 

QUINTUS SMYRNAEHUS. Trans. by A. 8. Way. 

SOPHOCLES. Trans. by F. Storr. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 4ih Impression. 
Vol. Il. 3rd Impression ) 

ST. JOHN DAMASCENE: BARLAAM AND IOASAPH. Trans. by the 
Rev. G. R. Woodward and Harold Mattingly. 

STRABO: GEOGRAPHY. Trans. by Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. Vols. I.-ILY. 

THEOPHRASTUS: ENQUIRY INTO PLANTS. Trans. by Sir Arthur 
Hort, Bart. 2 Vols 

THUCYDIDES. Trans. by C.F. Smith. 4 Vols. 

XENOPHON: CYROPAEDIA. Trans. by Walter Miller. 2 Vols. 

XENOPHON: HELLENICA, ANABASIS, APOLOGY, axp SYM- 
POSIUM. Trans. by C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 3 Vols. 

XENOPHON : MEMORABILIA anp OECONOMICUS. Trans. by EB. C. 
Marchant. 

XENOPHON : SCRIPTA MINORA. Trans. by E. C. Marchant. 


IN PREPARATION. 
Greek Authors. 


ARISTOTLE : NICOMACHEAN ETHICS, H. Rackham. 
ARISTOTLE : ORGANON, W. M. L. Hutchinson. 
ARISTOTLE ; PHYSICS, Rev. P. Wicksteed. 
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ARISTOTLE: POETICS; ‘‘LONGINUS”: oS THE SUBLIME, W: 
Hamilton Fyfe; DEMETRIUS: ON STYLE, W. Rhys Roberts. a 
as elaine POLITICS AND ATHENIAN PONSTITUTION, Edward 
Hy 

ATHENAEUS, C. B. Gulick. i 

DEMOSTHENES: OLYNTHIACS, PHILIPPIOB, LEPTINES, MTOR 
SPEECHES, J. H. Vince 

DEMOSTHENES: PRIVATE ORATIONS, G. M. Calhoun, 

DIO CHRYSOSTOM, W. E. Waters. 

GREEK JAMBIC AND ELEGIAC PORTS, E. D. Perry. 

ISABUS, EB. W. Forster. 

ISOCRATES, G. Norlin. 

JOSHPHUS: THE JEWISH WAR, HB. St. J. Thackeray. 

MANETHO, 8. de Rieear 

OPPIAN, COLLUTHUS, TRYPHIODORDS, A. W Marr. 

PAPYRL A. 8. Hunt. 

PHILOSTRATUS : IMAGINES, Arthur Fairbanks. 

PLATO: MENEXENTS, ALCIBIADESI.and II., BRASTAI, THHAGRHS, 
CHARMIDRS, MINOS, BPINOMIS, W. R. M. "Lamb. 

PLATO: REPUBLIC, Paul Shorey. 

PLUTARCH : MORALIA, F. ©. Babbitt. 

ST. BASIL: LETTERS, Prof. R. J. Deferrari. 

SEXTUS EMPIRICUS, A. C. Pearson. 

THEOPHRASTUS: CHARACTERS, J. H Edmonds; HHERODAS, 
CERCIDAS, etc. ; HIEROCLES, PHILOGELOS, A. D. Knox. 


Latin Authors. 


AULUS GELLIUS, J. C. Rolfe 

BEDE: ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, Rev H. F. Stewart. 

CICERO: AD FAMILIARES, W. Glyn Wilhams. 

CICERO: CATILINE ORATIONS, B. L. Ullman. 

CICERO: DE NATURA DEORUM, H. Rackham. 

CICERO: DE ORATORE, ORATOR, BRUTUS, Charles Stuttaford. 

CICERO: DE REPUBLICA ee DE LEGIBUS, Clinton Keyes. 

CICERO: PHILIPPICS, W. C. Ker 

CICERO: PRO CARCINA, PRO. LEGE MANILIA, PRO CLUENTIO, 
PRO RABIRIO, H. Grose Hodge. 

CICERO: VERRINE ORATIONS, L. H. G. Greenwood. 

HORACE, EPISTLES anp SATIRES, H. R. Fairclough. 

LUCAN, a. D. Duff. 

OVID: FASTI, Sir J. G,. Frazer, 

PLINY: NATURAL HISTORY, W. H.S Jonesand L F. Newman. 

ST. AUGUSTINE: MINOR WORKS, Rev. P. Wicksteed. 

SENECA: MORAL ESSAYS, J. W. Basore. 

STATIUS, I. A. Mozeley. 

TACITUS: ANNALS, John Jackson. 

VALERIUS FLACCUS, A. F. Schofield. 


DESCRIPTIVE PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 








London . . . WILLIAM HEINEMANN 
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